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\ ARTINIQUE is one of the most pic- 

turesque of the group of West India 
Islands known as the “Lesser Antilles.” 
Approaching it from the northeast, the first 
land visible above the horizon is the lofty 
peak of Mount Pelee, whose summit rises 
four thousand five hundred feet above the 
level of the sea. As the steamer brings you 
nearer and nearer, the cloud-like blue film 
begins to assume a rougher and more rugged 


MARTINIQUE. 

aspect. The mountain slope breaks into 
great ridges of regular shape, running to- 
ward the sea, while down the intervening 
ravines rush wild torrents, which fall into 
the ocean in picturesque cascades, varying 
from fifty to two hundred feet in height. 
The effect from the steamer is wonderful. 
| This part of the island is known as the dis- 
trict uf Basse Pointe. It is the richest and 
best cultivated part of Martinique. 

After passing Point Macouba, at the north- 
| ern extremity of the island, the coast scenery 
| becomes wild and savage beyond descrip- 

tion. Naked cliffs, one thousand feet in 
height, rise sheer from the water’s edge, and 
the mountain-sides are broken by deep ra- 
vines and huge precipices, rising one above 
| the other to the topmost peak. Off this part 
of the coast lies Pearl Rock, about three hun- 
dred yards from the main-land. It is a hem- 
ispherical mass of rock, about sixty feet high, 
| and probably a little more in diameter. 
South of Pearl Rock the landscape assumes 
a less wild appearance. The mountain slopes 
become more gentle, the ravines less rugged 
and precipitous, while here and there a well- 
| kept plantation nestles at the foot of the 
cliffs. 

Two miles north of Pearl Rock lies the 
little village of Precheur, on a low point of 
land. Rounding this, the beautiful bay, har- 
bor, and city of St. Pierre burst upon the 
| view—a splendid picture, with a wonderful 
| background of mountain magnificence. Few 
| cities in the world enjoy a more delightful 
| situation. On every side there is beauty. 

On one hand gentle slopes covered with gar- 
| dens and plantations, and dotted with villas, 
lead up to the lofty mountain cliffs; on the 
other the lovely bay, with its picturesque 
shipping, and its low headlands with fisher- 
men’s cottages and hamlets. The climate 
of St. Pierre is equally attractive for eight 
months of the year—namely, from October 
to May—the northeast trade-winds, blowing 
from the sea, give a delightful temperature 
by day, while the land-breeze at night, laden 
with the fragrance of orange and lime blos- 
soms, enchants the senses, and makes sleep 
more luxurious than we can imagine in our 
Northern climate. During this part of the 
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year the thermometer hardly ever rises above 
84° Fahr., while the lowest point ever ob- 


served was 74° Fahr. During the months of 
June, July, August, and September, com- 
prising the rainy or hurricane season, the 
thermometer rises to 89° Fahr., and seldom 
falls below 82° Fahr. The atmosphere dur- 
ing these months is humid and disagreeably 
warm, and the effect on strangers is ener- 
vating and depressing. If you would enjoy 


a pleasant memory of St. Pierre, avoid it 
carefully during the rainy season. 
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The view of St. Pierre from the harbor 
is exceedingly attractive and picturesque. 
Built on sloping land, the streets, which fol- 
low the coast-line, rise one above another, so 
that the upper ones look down upon the wa- 
ter from an elevation of more than two hun- 
dred feet. These streets are intersected at 
right angles by long straight avenues run- 
ning down to the water’s edge. All the 
streets are either paved or macadamized. 
One peculiarity of the city is the system of 
canals, by which pure streams of running 
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water are conveyed through all the streets, 
ending coolness to the atmosphere, and car- 
ving rapidly to the sea all the drainage of 
the town. The fall is so great as to avert 
J] danger of stagnation. 
iouses are built of stone, in the most sub- 


stantial manner, the walls being generally | 


from eighteen inches to two feet in thick- 


ess, the beams and sleepers being of the | 


rd woods of the island, and in many of the 
Jder houses the floors of all the rooms are 
f cedar, except of the parlor, which is al- 


ways laid with marble or with tiling. In gen- | 


eral the dwellings are large and airy, but few 
have gardens or yards, except those of very 
wealthy people, whose grounds are often laid 
ut in the most tasteful manner. 

One of the most interesting sights in St. 
Pierre is the magnificent fountain in the 


entre of the Place Bertin. It is of bronze, | 


of the most elegant design and workman- 


ship. Its height is about fourteen feet. The | 


principal figure is a graceful water-nymph 
bearing on her head a kind of basket, from 
the rim of which flow jets of water. Around 
the central figure are four kneeling mer- 
maids, each holding 
a dolphin, each of 
which throws into 
the air a delicate col- 
umn of water. At 
certain seasons, gen- 
erally in August, 
this fountain has 
exhibited the sin- 
gular phenomenon 
of spouting forth 
myriads of living 
fish, each from half 
an inch to an inch 
in length, their bod- 
les a8 transparent 
as crystal, with the 
exception of the 
head, which is of a 
dark color. When 
the sunlight strikes 
the jets of water at 
such times, it looks 
as if millions of pre- 
cious stones were 
flashing through the 
air, splashing down 
on the slippery mar- 
ble pavement, and 
being swept off into 
the sewers. These 
little fish, called by 
the inhabitants of 
the island “ titirie,” 
we plentiful in the 
mountain streams 
from which the 
fountain is fed. At 
the season when 
they begin to make 


Nearly all the | 
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their way down toward the sea they are 
scooped up in great quantities with any 
thing that comes handy—a sheet, a towel, 
or pail—and sold in the market by meas- 
ure. They are considered a great delicacy 
when fried in oil. 

This fountain was the gift of Mr. Alfred 
| Agnew, a colored man, formerly mayor of 
the city, whose great services during the 
negro insurrection of 1848 won the admira- 
tion and respect of all classes. The inau- 
guration of the fountain was marked by a 
singular freak of extravagance. Before the 
water was turned on a large quantity of 
claret was emptied into the mains above 
the fountain, so that when the pressure of 
water came the dolphins for several minutes 
spouted nothing but ruby wine. The poor- 
er citizens, having received a hint of what 
was to happen, were on hand with their 
pitchers, and were amazed and delighted at 
what appeared to them a miraculous display. 
| Magnificent boulevards, completely sur- 
| rounding the city, afford splendid drives and 
| views. They are laid in cement, and are 
| kept in perfect order. One of these drives 
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VIEW IN JARDIN DES PLANTES, 8T. PIERRE, MARTINIQUE. 
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AVENUE OF PALMS, DUELING GROUND, JARDIN DES PLANTES. never recoveres 


leads out to the beautiful Jardin des Plantes. 
This enchanting spot lies imbosomed in a 


| 
} 


| 


lovely valley, surrounded on all sides by | 


lofty hills, whose slopes are clad in luxuri- 


ant tropical foliage. A beautiful lake in| 


the centre of the valley mirrors the varied 
charms of the encircling hills. It is fed by 


a crystal stream, which rushes down the | 


precipitous mountain-side, and is conducted 


through an artificial channel into the lake. 
Several small islands diversify its placid sur- 
face, and on these islands are planted many 
varieties of tropical trees and plants. Along 
the shores of the lake are pretty summer- 
houses and arbors, in which the visitor can 


landscape. 
The bane of this delightful paradise is a 
serpent—what paradise is without its bane? 


from the effects of 
the poison. The fondness of this terri) 
reptile for cool and shady places is a seri 
ous drawback on the pleasure of rambling 
through the charming groves of Martiniqu 
A rest on the grass under the shadow of 
some spreading tree is always haunted by 
the dread of unseen dangers, and one cat 
not even cross a field without exercising 
extreme caution. The advent of a moder 
St. Patrick would be heartily welcomed 
Martinique, and if he would purge the isl- 
and of poisonous reptiles as thoroughly as 
the ancient saint swept the Emerald Isle, hi 





would have his picture in every house aud 
| a shrine in every church. 
rest and enjoy the beauties of the charming | 


—called by the fearfully suggestive name of | 


the “iron lance.” This reptile, with ven- 
omous taste, chooses the coolest and most 
delightful places in the garden for his re- 
treat, and it is literally at the risk of one’s 
life that one lies down on the grass, or even 


Leaving the lake and the lovely paradis: 
in which it lies, we pass through a short ay- 
enue of acuyara palms into a longer avenu 
of stately mountain cabbage-palms, the most 
beautiful variety in the West Indies, not- 
withstanding the unpoetical name. This av- 
enue is about a quarter of a mile in lengi! 
It is a favorite promenade, and is also cele 
brated as the dueling ground, where man' 
of the hot-blooded and chivalrous youths ot 
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INDIAN GIRL. CABRERRI WOMAN—INDIAN FATHER, NFGRO MOTHER. 








SAMBO—MULATTO MOTHER, NEGRO FATHER. 


the insidious approach of the deadly “iron 
lance.” There are several varieties of the 
mango, but the most delicious is 
the “mango d’or,” originally im- 
ported into the island from Cay- 
enne, and greatly improved by 
generous cultivation. The fruit 
weighs from twelve to sixteen 
ounces; the seed is thin, small, 
and corrugated, without the 
stringy threads which mar the 
pleasure of eating some varieties 
of the mango; the pulp is deep 
yellow in color, of the consistency 
of ice-cream, and a delicious aroma 
exhales from it. To partake of 
the mango in full perfection is one 
of the indescribable Inxuries of 
tropical life. Look at the large 
tree opposite, its spreading branch- 
es bending down under the weight 
of its delicious burden. What a 
lovely contrast of the golden 
globes with the dark green foli- 
age! The gardener, who comes 
to bring us some of the fruit, says 
that a tree of this size bears from 
two thousand to three thousand 
mangoes. Ah, here is the fruit! 
If you have never eaten a mango, 
you must be instructed in the art. 
fee Sh8 aa Roll up your sleeves, pin a napkin 
. under your chin, and have a basin 
of water close at hand; strip the 
ee ee peel from the mango, revealing 
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“ MUSTER”—MULATTO MOTHER, WHITE FATHER. 








|the delicious, golden-hued, creamy pul 
seize the fruit by the ends with both hans 
and bite tenderly into it. Be as carefy , 
you will, the abundant juice will overfo, 
from your lips and run over your handa an 
| wrists. But you rinse face and hands jn the 
| water beside you, and repeat the operation, 
| until the appetite is sated. 
| One of the most interesting and curio, 
objects in St. Pierre is the large and yj. 
| turesque edifice known as “The Old Jajj 
| It has a very singular history. It was by it 
| Many years ago by a free negro named Can. 
mie Mallie, who had amassed wealth in thp 
| African slave-trade. He was at the same 
'time avaricious and ostentatious; and al- 
though he was never known to do a gey. 
| erous act, he was fond of sitting out in the 
| sun in front of his house and counting his 
| gold in the sight of the passers-by, and it js 
supposed that large sums of money are stil] 
secreted about the premises, the old mise 
never having trusted any of his ill-gotten 
gains tothe care ofabank. At an advanced 
age he was taken ill, and from that moment 
till after his death friends and relatives were 
debarred from his presence. Many were the 
surmises as to the probable disposition of his 
property; but the government took gooi 
care of its own interests, and adopted the 


pearance of a legal claim to the old slave. 
trader’s possessions: 








following strange device to give it the ap- 
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NY pu Soon after his 
th har death the body 
was decently laid 
overtio out and placed in 
ands ay a coffin heavi- 
ly draped with 
black. The city 
authorities and a 
1 curior notary entered 
and pir. the chamber of 
ld Ja death, and took 
vas bnils their seats near 
ned ( " the coffin ; behind 
th in th, them stood an 
the sam: eager and awe- 
and al. stricken crowd 
“ee 4 of superstitious 
it in th whites and ne- 
iting his groes. The room 
was darkened to 
are st increase the so- 
ld thio lemnity and awe 
ll-gotter of the scene. The 
vance notary then de- 
, manded of the 
dead body of Cam- 
were thy mie Mallie wheth- 
on of his er it was his will 
ok good that the whole or 
nted th any part of his 
the ap. property should 
id slave. go to his relatives. 
To the horror and 
dismay of the au- 
dience, the head 
of the dead man 
was raised from 
the coffin and 
slowly gave a to- 
ken of dissent! 
This was noted 
down, and the 
notary propound- 
ed another ques- 
tion: ‘ Cammie 
Mallie, is it your 
will and desire 
that the city of St. 
Pierre should be 
the legal heir to 
all your property, 
both personal and 
real?” The dead 
man raised his 
right hand and 
nodded his head 
in token of assent. 
The notary made 
a record of this 
important testi- 
mony, signed and 
sealed the docu- 
ment in the pres- 
ence of the 
authorities and 
many other wit- 
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could exceed the 
horrors of — thog, 
damp and glooy 
dungeons, which t} 
light and air 
heaven never 
tered. The cells of 
the Inquisition we, 
not more dreary ay, 
horrible. None )y; 
negro malefactors 
were confined there. 
When after thy 
emancipation of th. 
Slaves in 1848 th, 
doors of the old 
jail were thrown 
open, many attfect- 
ing scenes — took 
place before — th, 
walls. Gray-headed 
old men came fort}; 
who had not seer 
the light for years 
whose very exist- 
ence had been for- 
gotten, and whos 
bent forms and tot- 
tering limbs told a 
fearful story of suf- 
fering. 

For some years 
after this event th 
old jail stoodempty; 
it was then convert 
ed into an ice-house, 
and to this day 
serves this useful 
The premises are now owned by 
The |a company. The old dungeons have been 
scene was one of great impressiveness to all | transformed into ice chests, capable of hold- 
who were not in the secret of the ingenious | ing over a thousand tons. Traditions of im- 
contrivance of wires by which the dead | mense treasures concealed in the walls and 
man’s head and hand were moved. The/in the cells underneath the ground-floors 
whole solemn farce was arranged for effect | still circulate in Martinique ; but, like the 
upon the superstitious negroes, and to pre-| stories of Captain Kidd’s piratical spoils, 
vent them from asserting any right to the | these traditions probably rest on a very 
property. | slender foundation. The government cer- 

The main building was a large and gloomy | tainly left nothing untried to secure all the 
edifice, with walls from four to five feet in | old man’s gold and silver when it first seized 
thickness, constructed of stone cemented | the property. 
with a substance called pusellan, a product | There is one peculiarity about St. Pierre 
of the island which, after being mixed with | which always strikes an American or Euro- 
water, becomes as hard as stone. Walls ce- | pean with surprise—the house doors are sel- 
mented with this material become a solid |dom locked during the day, and visitors may 
mass. The interior was divided into long | enter at will. Instead of opening into a hall, 





TRAVELERS’ PALM-TREE, MARTINIQUE. 


nesses, and the government immediately en- | purpose. 
tered upon possession of the property. 





narrow passages, with small dark cells on 
each side, into which light and air were ad- 
mitted only through a grated opening into 
the passage. The building was probably 
built by the old slave-trader for the confine- 
ment of refractory negroes. It was admi- 
rably suited to this purpose; and the gov- 
ernment, after making a strict search for 
concealed treasures, the result of which is 
not known, turned it into a jail. Nothing 


| as is the case with American and European 
| dwellings, the street door opens directly into 
| the parlor or drawing-room. The famil) 
| usually live on the second floor, and the 
| servants ina kitchen in the rear yard. Vis- 
| itors, therefore, have to make their presenct 
| known by ringing a bell which is placed foi 
this purpose on a table in the parlor. From 
this fact it may be inferred that the inhab- 
itants of Martinique are singularly honest. 
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Burglaries are, in fact, rarely known in the | 


island, while such a mean criminal as a 
«gneak thief” has never yet made his ap- 
pearance there. ; va 

The general tone of social life in Mar- 
tinique is very high. Great attention is 
naid to education among the whites, the 
gous and daughters of the wealthier fami- 
lies being sent to schools and academies of 
France, While others receive an excellent 
training in the educational establishments 
of the island. Parisian etiquette is rigidly 
enforced. Among the social customs the 
preakfast-party is a favorite and pleasant 
feature. The guests are required to come 
in full-dress. The courses and dishes pre- 
sent an endless variety, and the entertain- 
ment is rarely of less duration than three 
hours. On the public promenade in the 
evening the ladies display the most exqui- 
site taste, and also extravagance, in dress. 
Nor is this exclusively confined to the white 
There are many colored ladies 
who have received the same advantages of 
education at home and abroad, and who are 
inevery respect the equals of their white sis- 
ters in manners, intelligence, and refinement. 
There is, however, very little association be- 
tween the whites and the blacks. The prej- 
udice against “color,” though greatly mod- 
ified since the emancipation of the slaves, 
still exists, especially among white women. 
While white men, even among the wealthy 
ind educated classes, frequently marry col- 
ored women, there is hardly an instance on 


population. 
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record of a white woman of Martinique mar- 
rying a colored man. But while the wealth 
and education are, as a general rule, con- 
fined to the white population of the island, 
the blacks, being in the majority, have tak- 
en political control of affairs, and in most 
of the towns they constitute the whole or a 
majority of the municipal board. 

The prevailing religion of Martinique is, 
of course, the Roman Catholic; there are a 
few Protestants in the island, but they have 
no place of worship. St. Pierre contains a 
church and a large cathedral, whose bells 
almost hourly summon the populace to their 
devotions. One might almost imagine that 
the people had nothing to do but attend 
mass every day of the week, and almost ev- 
ery hour of the day; but a visit to the cathe- 
dral will show that the women nearly mo- 
nopolize the religion of the island. Very 
few men attend the services, and those who 
do rarely remain more than long enough to 
dip a finger in the font of dirty-looking 
holy-water and mumble a short and hurried 
prayer. 

Popular education is certainly in the 
hands of the priesthood; and it is but just 
to say that the clergy display commendable 
zeal and fidelity in the performance of their 
trust. In each of the twenty-five communes 
into which the island is divided there are 
| free schools, to which children of all classes, 
without distinction of color, are admitted, 
and where they receive excellent instruction. 
The College of St. Aloysius at St. Pierre con- 
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tains over three hundred pupils and nine 
professors. The course of study is liberal, 
and the department of natural science is 
provided with an excellent philosophical 
apparatus and cabinet. Many pupils are 
sent to this college from the adjacent isl- 
ands and from South America. 


Fort de France, the capital of Martinique, 
lies about twenty-two miles from St. Pierre, 
from which city it is most easily and expe- 
ditiously reached by means of a little steam- 


er which plies between the two ports. The 
trip in fair weather is very pleasant, and af- 
fords an excellent opportunity to study the 
characteristics of the people. The deck is 
always crowded with people of all colors 
and conditions: negroes with trays and bas- 
kets of fruits, vegetables, and confection- 
ery, fashionably and unfashionably dressed, 
white men and women, priests, officers, and 
soldiers. Every one, without exception, car- 
ries an umbrella. The steamer starts at day- 
break, and as we glide out of the harbor the 
sun rises and discloses the beautiful pano- 
rama of the bay in all its tropical loveliness. 
We pass the romantic little bay of Casbet, 
where the first white settlement was made 
on the island, and then for twenty miles 
steam within sight of picturesque shores 
shaded with groves of cocoa-nut and palm 
trees. The cliffs along the coast present 
nearly perpendicular walls to the sea, in 
some places rising to the height of five hun- 
dred feet, with intervening valleys and ra- 
vines running back into the interior. 

We land at Fort de France about eight 
o’clock. By good fortune it is a féte-day, and 
the streets of the city are thronged by gay and 
joyous crowds of people who have come from 





the interior to take part in the festivities. 


FRANCE, 


A procession is passing toward the church 
headed by a few priests bearing the conse. 
crated Host, and followed by two lines of 
young women, white and colored, all dressed 
alike. By the side of and following this 
procession are great numbers of people, all 
in holiday attire. Gorgeous indeed is the 
dress of some of the colored women. Here 
comes one, a tall, handsome negress, whose 
costume attracts general attention. She 
wears a long flowing robe of fashionable 
dimensions, of figured solferino or crimson 
damask satin of very superior quality, ex- 
tending downward from her waist. The 
body and sleeves are of white muslin, the 
sleeves puffed. A small heavy green silk 
shawl pinned in front over her arms falls 
gracefully over her neck, while her head is 
surmounted with a magnificent Madras 
handkerchief with brilliant yellow and pur- 
ple squares, secured in front by several 
large pins of solid gold. Her ear-rings are 
of the same material, representing huge 
cylinders, five or six in number, one above 
the other. They are, of course, hollow and 
light, but appear as if they might weigh 
half a pound each. Around her neck are 
four rows of gold beads three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter, with bracelets of four rows 
of the same size on her arms, presenting a 
most gorgeous appearance, while pendent 
from the centre may be seen half a dozen 
different articles of jewelry. This gorgeous- 
ly dressed female, we are assured, may be 
seen every day in the market-place of Fort 
de France earning her livelihood by selling 
salt pork and cod-fish by the penny’s-worth. 

The streets of Fort de France are laid out 
in regular squares, with open sewers on each 
side, through which streams of pure water 
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are continually running, as at St. Pierre. 
The public buildings, the docks, and mar- 
kets are in excellent order, and except on 
fote-days the city presents a busy and enter- 
prising appearance. The male portion of 
the lower white class are, however, indo- 
lent and shiftless, and may be seen loun- 
ging about gambling-tables under the trees, 
smoking, drinking, and betting small sums, 
varying from one sou to a franc. 

The shipping interest of Fort de France is 
very large, and it brings a motley floating 
population to the city. For this reason 
there are more hotels and restaurants there 
than in all the rest of the island. The most 
prominent as well as the oldest hotel pro- 
prietor in the city is Moses Toulouse, a col- 
ored gentleman of enormous proportions, 
whose portrait is given on page 174. He is 


a great character in Fort de France, and is 


better known than the governor himself. 
The public square of Fort de France is 
adorned by a beautiful statue of the Em- 
press Josephine, presented to the island by 
the late Emperor of France, Napoleon III. 
It rests on a square marble pedestal, on each 
side of which are delicate sculptures repre- 
senting scenes in the life of Josephine. The 
statue is of very graceful proportions. The 
right hand, lifted gracefully to the waist, 
holds a bouquet of flowers, exquisitely 
carved ; the left, the portrait of the Emper- 
or. The head is turned to Trois Des, the 
place of her birth (which lies opposite the 
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| city of Fort de France), upon which her eyes 
jare fixed as if absorbed in thought. The 
pedestal is surrounded by an elaborate iron 
railing, outside of which, at regular dis- 
tances, are planted stately palm-trees, near- 
ly one hundred and fifty feet in height, form- 
ing a complete circle around it. On each 
| side of the square is an avenue of tamarind- 
trees, whose interlacing branches form a 
shaded promenade. It is a favorite resort 
for all classes, who at the close of the day 
| repair thither to enjoy the delicious zephyrs 
which play through the branches. One of 
| these avenues, which is more retired than 
the others, is called the “ Avenue of Sighs.” 
It affords a delightful promenade for lovers, 
| who may there breathe their tender thoughts 
| without fear of intrusion. 
The following account of the early life of 
Josephine on the island of Martinique, as 
| well as the two traditions connected with 
it, was derived from an aged lady long resi- 
| dent at Fort de France. M. Joseph Gaspard 
| de la Pagerie, saptain of dragoons, and Rose 
| Claire Des Vergers de Sanois, his wife—both 
of whom were descended from families of 
|the highest distinction in France — lived 
}on an estate at Trois Lles, opposite Fort de 
| France, in the island of Martinique. 

In 1764 two daughters, Marie and Jose- 
phine, were born to them. Marie was of a 
grave and melancholy disposition, while Jo- 
sephine displayed great vivacity and joyous- 

|ness. The aunt of these young creoles, Ma- 
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dame Renaudin, arranged a marriage for | is that of Aimée Dubuc de Rivery. We can 
Marie with the Viscount Alexandre de Beau- | give it only in outline. On a gentle slop 
harnais, son of her friend; but at the mo- | of a high mountain near Fort de France, tl: 
ment when the family thought of sending | summit of which is more than four thousand 
her to France to effect this project, she was | feet above the level of the sea, was in forme: 
struck with a languishing malady, which re- | years a very valuable sugar estate, the prop- 
sulted in her death. erty of M. Dubuc de Rivery. He was tli 

Madame Renandin, deeply affected and | possessor of considerable wealth, and had 
disappointed, proposed to Monsieur and Ma- | formerly been an officer of distinction in the 
dame De la Pagerie that Josephine should | French army. In the year 1766 his daugh- 


take the place of Marie in the marriage with | ter Aimée was born. At an early age she 


the Viscount Beauharnais. Josephine’s par- 
ents approved of the plan, but Josephine 
herself was opposed to it. At the urgent 
desire of her parents she finally consented. 


Before the marriage, Josephine, with some | 


was sent to the convent of the Ladies of the 
Visitation, at Nantes, France. At this estab- 
| lishment she received a finished education, 
and was considered one of the most beauti- 
ful and accomplished ladies of her time. 





of her friends, consulted an old negress| At the age of eighteen she was sent for by 
named Euphemia, who bore the reputation | her parent. Under the care of her govern- 
of being a good fortune-teller. She predict- | ess, a lady of mature age and capabilities, 
ed for Josephine a brilliant future. Anoth-|she embarked, in 1784, on board a French 
er tradition of Martinique describes her and | ship for her native land. When they had 
her companions as having consulted Madame | proceeded as far as the island of Majorca the 
David, a kind of Bohemian or gypsy, who | vessel was attacked and captured by a pi- 
was also celebrated for the correctness of | rate, and Aimée Dubue de Rivery and her 
her prophecies. This woman told all their | governess were taken prisoners and convey- 
fortunes, and foretold for Josephine a great | ed to Algiers. Here she was separated from 
and glorious destiny. It is not unlikely | her governess, and sold as a slave to the Dey, 
that after her marriage with Napoleon, and | who had become enamored of her beautiful 
his accession to the throne of France, this! person. Although she was surrounded at 
prediction might have presented itself to her | this time with all the luxuries of a magnifi- 
mind, and that she told it to her husband as | cent Eastern establishment, she refused to 
a curious incident in her life. | be attired in the costume of the harem, and 

Josephine was not the only woman of | successfully resisted all the advances and 
Martinique who left that island to share a} importunities which the Dey practiced to 
throne. Even more romantic than her story | obtain a return of his love. 
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In order to gratify a feel- 

ing of revenge, and to in- 
vratiate himself in the 
good graces of his sover- 
eign, the Dey of Algiers 
sent our young heroine as 
a present to Selim III., Sul- 
tan of Turkey. At the se- 
raglio her modesty, beauty, 
and accomplishments gain- 
ed for her the love and re- 
spect of her companions, 
among Whom were the 
flower of the youth and 
beauty of Georgia and Cir- 
cassia. 

Realizing the fact that 
she was in a position from 
which it was impossible to 
extricate herself, and obey- 
ing the natural instincts 
ofalovely woman who pos- 
sessed the accomplishment 
of music and a voice of 
great sweetness, she par- 
ticipated in the amuse- 
ments of her fellow-prison- 
ers, and endeavored to ex- 
cel them. 

Upon one occasion, when 
she was singing and ac- ait eee oe ars 
companying herself on the 
harp, the Sultan, who had never before seen | apartment appropriated to music. His at- 
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cultivated voice, entirely new to him, sing- 
ing melodiously a solo from an opera with 


which he was familiar. He was deeply in- 
terested, and on seeking out the owner of 
the voice he was so amazed and entranced 
with her modesty and beauty that he ten- 
derly inquired into her history. Her re- 
plies affected him to such a degree that he 


determined to make her his Sultana, and | 


after several interviews communicated to 
her his intention. The gentleness and re- 
serve with which he approached her and his 
great personal beauty worked on her heart, 
and she soon came to entertain feelings of 
love for him. She was in a short time pro- 
claimed Sultana Validi. 

On the death of Selim ITI. her son, Mah- 
moud II., was proclaimed the reigning sov- 
ereign of the Turkish empire. The blood 
of his mother which coursed through his 
veins, and the instruction which she had in- 
stilled into his mind, contributed in a great 
degree to produce the amelioration and im- 
provement of the people during his reign. 

We have alluded to the intermarriage of 
whites and blacks in Martinique. The cus- 
tom is not only tolerated, but quite common. 
Fifty years ago it was not tolerated by pub- 
lic opinion, as the following tragic story will 
show: M. Destruese, knight of the Order of 
St. Louis, and an officer of a regiment sta- 
tioned at Port Royal, now called Fort de 
France, was the father of three daughters— 
Laurie, Louise, and Madeline, who were re- 
markably handsome girls. Madeline, the 


| most admired for her beauty and accomplish. 
ments, formed a strong attachment for a cq). 
ored young gentleman, who was connected 
with the provisional government of Major. 
General Charles Wales, who was placed jy 
command of the island of Martinique afte 
its capture by Sir Alexander Cochrane jp 
1809. This young man was a native of §, 
Lucia, educated in England, and had dig. 
tinguished himself by his agreeable map. 
ners, dignified and manly bearing, and dip. 
lomatic turn of mind. His position under 
the provisional government gained him ad. 
mission to the best society in the island. 

Notwithstanding the aristocratic preju. 
dice against the intermarriage of the races 
which M. Destruese had always vehemently 
expressed, and fully aware of the danger be. 
fore her, Madeline was secretly married to 
her lover. Up to this time she had never jp 
public or at her own house, where her lover 
frequently visited, exhibited any mark of 
preference or regard for him; and her par. 
ents and family wore totally unprepared for 
the sad events which we are about to relate, 

Madeline soon found it necessary to make 
a confidante of her mother, to whom she 
made a full confession of her marriage a few 
months previous, and her present situation, 
but concealing the name of her husband, 
and implored her to forgive her and obtain 
the forgiveness of her father. Previous to 
| this she had induced her husband to obtain 
leave of absence to visit his family at St, 
Lucia, that he might be away when the dé- 
nouement took place. 

Her mother, finding it absolutely neces- 
sary, informed the father of the unhappy 
condition of his daughter. He instantly 
proceeded to the chamber of his daughter, 
and demanded the name of the man who 
had dared to dishonor him by inducing his 
daughter to make a clandestine marriage; 
and at length, after many tears, she confided 
it. He left the room, but returned in a few 
minutes with manacles which were used to 
handcuff his slaves, and silently placed them 
on her unresisting limbs. He then locked 
her in her chamber, refusing all her entreat- 
ies to be allowed to see her mother. The 
next morning he entered her chamber with 
a loaded pistol in one hand and a cup of 
poison in the other, and told her to take the 
choice of the means of death, for he had de- 
termined she should not live another hour. 
This unfortunate girl, not desiring that the 
father’s hand should be stained with the 
blood of his child, by which he might be 
brought to public execution, hurriedly chose 
the cup of poison, and drained it to the dregs. 

The stern father who had thus secretly 
murdered his daughter might have been seen 
for many years afterward wandering about 
the streets as if in quest of something. He 
had become a maniac, and died, we are in- 
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MARTINIQUE. 


VIEW NEAR HOT MINERAL SPRINGS, 


natie asylum. ) 


The death of this lady was | was the beautiful Mlle. Adéle. 


This young 


for many years kept a profound secret; she lady was considered the most beautiful maid- 


was supposed to have been sent to France 
in the care of some relatives, one of whom | 
was the superior of a convent. 


At a short distance from Fort de France, | 


the seat of government of Martinique, rise 
the celebrated hot mineral springs known 
as “Fontaine Chaud.” These springs are 
said to possess great curative properties. 
They flow in large streams from the ground, 
and the waters are conveyed to bathing- 


houses, to which great numbers of invalids 


resort. A romantic history is connected 


with this place. In the year 1837 the springs | 
were visited by a party, consisting of Mon- | 


sieur and Madame La Rossare, Mile. Adéle 
Monery, the maid-servant, and several other 
persons. One day, while they were enjoying 
the baths, and entirely unsuspicious of dan- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


en on the island, and we can not refrain from 
relating a story which illustrates the power 


| and fascination of her charms. 


Her brother, who was engaged in exten- 
sive commercial enterprise in Martinique, 
suddenly found himself involved, by the dis- 
honesty of a man with whom he was con- 
nected, in pecuniary difficulties, from which 
he was unable to extricate himself, and he 
failed for the large sum of one million francs. 
Unable to make a true exhibit of his affairs 
without involving a person whom he was 
unwilling to drag before the public, he de- 
termined to sacrifice himself, and fled from 
the island without attempting to justify 
himself to his creditors. Criminal proceed- 
ings were commenced against him. He was 


| summoned to appear at court, and on his 


ger, the embankment at the head of the | failure to do so, he was pronounced guilty, 
springs, where the waters were confined in | and sentenced to be burned in effigy in the 


alarge reservoir, gave way, the torrent over- | public square. 


This sentence was carried 


whelmed the bathing-houses, and bore the | into effect. His sister, the beautiful and fas- 
. e . oe . ° : . ° 
inmates to destruction. Among the victims | cinating Adéle, knowing him to be guiltless, 
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brooded long over the disgrace and sorrow 
which had clouded the honor of the family, 
and at length she determined to make an 
effort to clear her brother’s character. Ob- 
taining an interview with the governor, she 
sank upon her knees before him, and made 
an impassioned appeal for clemency toward 
the fugitive, who, she urged, had never been 
heard in his own defense. Moved by her 
beauty, her eloquence, and sisterly devotion, 
the gallant old governor, whose heart was 
still young, gently raised herfrom the ground, 
and promised a full pardon for her brother 
if on a new investigation it should appear 
that he had been too severely dealt with. 
In a few weeks she had the happiness to send 
her brother a full pardon, and permission to 
return to the island. Nor was the old gov- 
ernor content with this simple act of justice. 
He gave the young man a post of honor and 
responsibility under government, which he 
held for many years. But after the tragical 
death of his sister his own life was destined 
to end under acloud. He held a position 
in the Treasury, and on one occasion, when 
required to produce a large amount of gold, 
he discovered to his horror that the money 
had been stolen from the vault in which it 
had been stored. Stung to desperation, and 
knowing too well that the old story would 
be revived, he shot himself through the head. 
A short time afterward the real thief was 
discovered and brought to punishment. The 
memory of the beautiful Adéle and her un- 
fortunate brother is still tenderly cherished 
in Martinique. 

Sorcery, or obeah, is extensively practiced 
by the creole and negro population of all the 





West India Islands, in spite of all the efforts 


ORMETERY. 


of the civil and religious authorities for its 
suppression. The sorcerer is generally som 
person superior in cunning and other quali- 
ties to the mass of the negro population, and 
is hel” in great dread and veneration by 
those over whom he is supposed to hol ; 
mysterious power for good or evil. Under 
the protection of this dark superstitious fear, 
he is able to commit or instigate the most 
atrocious crimes, as no negro, and few whit 
people, will voluntarily testify against a 
obeah man, lest he or his accomplices should 
take summary vengeance upon them. Thest 
sorcerers are employed by persons who hay 
grudges against their neighbors; and as 
inquests on the bodies of negroes are rar 
occurrences in Martinique, it is the easiest 
matter in the world for the obeah man to 
furnish a customer with the poisons he wants 
in order to get rid of some one who may have 
wronged or offended him. But such is the 
terror inspired by these sorcerers in th 
minds of these ignorant negroes that it is 
not always necessary to resort to actual poi- 
soning. <A word, a sign, a look, from the 
obeah man is enough to strike his victim 
with mortal horror, under the influence of 
which many a poor creature has pined away 
into the grave. It is said that sorcerers are 
not only very skillful in preparing poisons 
to be administered with food or drink, but 
that some of them carry a small globule of 
serpent’s venom under a sharpened finger- 
nail, by which they can inflict death with a 
slight puncture of the flesh. These are dan- 
gerous customers, and they are rarely med- 
dled with. The sale of charms and love- 
powders is also a part of their business. 
Strange as it may seem, these obeah men 
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re frequently employed by whites who wish 
+o get rid of an obnoxious person. The name 
if Cowpeer Karr, who was a few years ago a 
famous sorcerer in Martinique, will long be 
romembered with detestation in the island. 
\fter a long career of crime, during which 
e and his accomplices were believed to 
‘ave committed many murders and lesser 
ffenses innumerable, he was arrested and 
brought to trial with an old negro woman, 
his partner in guilt; but although every one 
helieved them to be worthy of the severest 
punishment, no one was found willing to 
sive evidence against them, and they were 
finally released, with a recommendation from 
the court to be careful as to their future con- 
duct. On leaving the court-room they passed 
through a dense crowd of whites and negroes, 
who had assembled to witness the trial; and 
Cowpeer Karr, stopping for a moment to face 
a group of citizens, said, with slow and stern 
deliberation, ‘‘ Look wellat me now! Should 
[declare how many of you have applied for 


wy services, there would be few who would | 


not hang their heads.” This remarkable trial 
took place in 1871. Cowpeer Karr was no 
ommon character. He was shrewd, quick- 
witted, and well qualified to exert a power- 
fal influence on his ignorant fellow-country- 
men. His bearing during the trial was dis- 
reet, and his answers to the interrogations 
if the court evinced sagacity and intelli- 
gence. 

The condition of the colored race in Mar- 
inique has been undergoing a gradual amel- 


ioration since their emancipation from slav- | 


ery in 1845. That event was attended with 
many painful tragedies. Vague rumors had 


reached the island from France of the pas- | 


sage of a bill giving the negroes immediate 


ud unconditional freedom; and these ru- | 


mors, gaining ground among the colored 


population, produced the most terrible ex- | 


citement. Believing that the time had now 
arrived when all their wrongs and grievances 
were to be avenged, they assembled tumult- 
uously at various points in the island, and 
resolved to make a bold stroke for supremacy. 
Bands of armed maranders attacked villages, 


settlements, and isolated plantations, rapine, | 
lire, and murder marking their path. Vol- | 


umes would be required to relate all the 


atrocities of which they were guilty. On| 
one occasion, repulsed in an attack upon a| 


building used as a garrison, to which a large 
number of women and children had fled for 
safety, they soon reappeared on the scene, 
bearing in their arms bundles of straw, fag- 
ots of wood, and other combustible mate- 
tials, which they proceeded, in spite of a 
risk fire from the garrison, to heap around 
the building. The torch was then applied, 


and the whole structure was soon wrapped | 
in flames. Notasonl escaped. Other mas- | 
sacres and ontrages of less atrocity took | 
place before the negroes were finally put | 
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down and brought under subjection to law 
and order. 

But the negroes of Martinique at the pres- 
ent day are very different from the genera- 
tion which committed these atrocities. Free- 
dom and education, imperfect though the lat- 
ter may be, have wrought a great change in 
the character and disposition of the race. 
The old barbaric instincts are fast dying 
out, and in another generation they will 
probably have become altogether matters 
of tradition. 


THE GIFT OF THE GOLD CUP. 
Would ye know why the love of the king in Thule, 
Dying, gave him a wine-cup of gold? 
*2\e a tale I have pondered long and duly, 
And the meaning thus may be told. 
O xine! O lord! the hour draweth nigh; 
This suuset, said the pitiful leech. 
With the death of the daylight I shall die; 
Breathe to thy kiss my last fond sigh: 
Give all thy soul to my failing speech. 


Darling, lift my head to thy breast; 

Fold me with strong and tender arm. 
Sweet, it longs for the breathless rest, 
This spirit’s death-cold, threadbare vest. 

In the grave thy love will keep me warm. 


Let me kiss the cross of thy sword. 
Too weak, too weak! Press it thou to my lips 
The steel of thy lonely life will be lord. 
I know thee; my death is love’s last word, 
And my loss is all passion’s eclipse. 





I have drained thy days of delight; 

But thou wilt forgive—thou wilt forgive. 
Thy flesh and thy soul go with me to the night; 
My bloodless shadow remains in sight; 

But thou must conquer, and rule, and live 


Bury thy heart with me, my own; 

For so thou must; ah, God, thou must! 
But grave thou above my corpse on the stor 
| ‘She hath not left me wholly alone; 

For glory and duty rise from her dust.’ 


Now is the hour: bring thou the key; 
Up to the couch the casket lift. 
So oft thou hast fondly questioned me; 
Now thy wondering eyes shall see, 
And thy hands receive my dying gift. 


Those were wonderful words. Who understood ” 


How that a God became flesh and blood, 
And died that men might be pure and good: 
Ay, grow to be gods in life’s brief span: 


And how that, the night before He died, 
He held with His friends a mystic feast, 
And spake of a love, deep, universe-wide ; 
Of a comfort to come for which men sighed, 
A spirit, to be the world’s sole priest 


And then He lifted a wine-cup on high, 

And bade them drink and remember Him; 
And promised that He would be near to their cry, 
And bend an ear divine to their sigh, 

When the lamp of life burns pale and dim, 


I brooded on the strange words long; 

And I bade them fashion—take it, sweet— 
A wine-cup of gold— Love, love, be strong! 
Let thy grief be royal with wine and song: 

A king must walk with steadfast feet. 


Drown thy tears in the blood of the grape. 
Clasp me—I feel the death-shiver! 
The years will be short; then soul will eseape, 
And meet a fond, faithful, waiting shape. 
Then, darling! For ever and ever. 
A.rzev H. Lovis, 


Brought from the south by that strange gray man, 
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DIES NATALIS CHRISTI. 
I. 

Nor as of old they caine, 
With harp and fiute, and the shrill sistrum’s ring, 
Before the chariot of their dusky king, 

What time the Sun, a-flame, 
From winter’s gloomy solstice did appear, 
To light the torches of the coming Year ; 
With whom the priests, with banner and with shrine, 

Past shapes colossal, Sphinx and Pyramid, 

And what therein is hid, 

The dust of early kings, or lore divine, 














































DIES NATALIS CHRISTI. 


Follow in slow procession, while 
The sacred singers clap their hands 
Where great Osiris’ statue stands, 

Who, lost, is found, and guards again the Nile, 
Marking the rhythm of that rejoicing chorus 
Wherewith they celebrate the birth of Horus— 

rhe son of god Osiris, the happy infant Horus! 

IL. 

Nor as the Magi went, 

Before the dawn of Day, 
And clomb the mountains, from whose steep ascent 
They caught the earliest ray, 
In robes as spotless as their own desire ; 
Who silver censers bore, where burned the Sacred Fire! 
The empty chariot of the sun with them, 
Drawn by swift steeds, flower-strewn, approaches now ; 
The great horse Zohr, whose many-jeweled brow 
Shines like a single gem! 
And in his ivory car, 
Like some white cloud inlaid with morning’s gold, 

The haughty Persian monarch borne in state, 

On whom his nobles wait, 
Fierce satraps tamed of old, 

Mounted upon their camels, whose trappings blaze afar 
The summit reached, all faces toward the East, 
Puts on his wreathed tiara the High-Priest, 

And standing reverent there, 

Welcomes the rising sun with incense and with prayer! 

“Glory to Ormuzd!” all the Magi sing; 

“The Just Judge! The AllSeeing! 
The Centre of all Being! 
The universal King! 
To Mithras, salutation ! 
The never-sleeping, most-exalted one, 
Who from the golden watch-tower of the sun 
Beholds his fair creation! 
Created and Creator, 
Mithras, Mediator, 
Between the Good and Ill, perpetual Mediator !” 


Il. 












Nor as the sterner race, 
Who, many gods adoring, most adored 
The strong and cruel master of the sword, 
Dread Mars, who drove their legions o’er the earth, 
Consented for a space 
To stoop to harmless mirth ; 
Rank, like the robe it wore, was laid aside; 
Master and slave changed places ; 
And slaves, with happy faces, 
Went strutting round the streets in sudden 
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Each with the freedman’s cap upon his head, 
Aping patrician airs, and richly garmented ! 
The slave was master now; 
The master waited on his slave, 
What he demanded gave, 
Brought wine when he commanded, and chaplets for his brow! 
Gifts were exchanged; they loved who late had hated ; 
The useless sword was sheathed; old feuds were ended ; 
Prisoners were liberated ; 
And labor was suspended : 
The lowest lorded like the best, 
Enjoyed his scurril jest; 
Nor was imperial Cesar’s self offended ! 
Equal, as in the years of old, 
When gracious Saturn ruled mankind, 
And Earth, untilled, brought forth the yellow corn, 
And all the gods were of one mind, 
Before the evil days were born— 
The happy Age of Gold! 
To Saturn’s temple all repair, 
“QO Father Saturn! hear our prayer! 
Hear and help, and bring again 
The old Saturnian reign, 
Gracious Father Saturn, the glad Saturnian reign !” 
EN, 
With other rites the Wise Men of the East— 

Prophet, and King, and Priest— 

Girded their loins, and hastened from afar, 

Led by the light of that auspicious Star 
From Sabzean altars to Jerusalem, 
Where Herod asked of them, 

“Whence are ye come, and why ?” 

And spirits not their own their tongues unloose: 
“ Where is He who is born King of the Jews ? 
We have beheld His planet in the sky, 

And come to worship Him.” 

Then Herod, troubled, called the Sanhedrim: 
“Where shall this Child be born, this King appear?” 

“From Bethlehem, in Juda, 

A Governor shall come, as seers foretell, 

To rule my chosen people, Israel.” 
Meanwhile they tarry not; for now the Day 
Draws down the West, and in the darkening East 
Hovers the watchful Star, whose light increased 

To guide them on their way. 

They followed where it led, 

Till o’er the Infant’s head, 

Who in a manger lay in swaddling-clothes, 
It stood, and filled the place— 
Or was it from His face 
That more than Light which up to Heaven rose ? 
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They knelt; the blessed Child 
Stretched out His hands, and smiled, 


And took the gifts they brought—gold, frankincense, and myrrh; 


Love, awe, divine surprise 
Were in His mother’s eyes, 

As if again the Angel spake to her! 
The shepherds ran to see 
What the great light might be, 

Leaving their flocks untended on the plain, 
And what the heavenly song, 
So sweet, so clear, so strong, 

Of which they did but catch the glad refrain, 
Not heard on earth till then— 
“ Good-will and peace to men! 

Glory to God on high! 





¥. 
This is the Child foretold 
By seers and prophets old; 

Of whom, in the beginning, it was said, 


The Woman’s seed shall bruise the Serpent’s head. 


Nor was the gracious promise e’er forgot, 
Though man remembered not; 
For when the tribes of Israel went astray, 
Bowing to other gods that could not save, 
Their young men captive and their strong men slain, 
Disconsolate they turned to Him again, 
He did not turn away, 
But, full of mercy, still the promise gave— 
The Comforter to them. 
There shall come forth a rod on Jesse’s stem, 
A branch from out his roots. And He shall be 
To those who dwell in darkness a great light— 
A spirit of counsel and might 
That shall subdue, enlighten, and set free! 
And Earth, rejoiced, shall see, 
Outgrown its ancient hate, that love is best; 
Nor to the weak the strong be terrible ; 
Together then the wolf and lamb shall dwell, 
The leopard and the kid lie down to rest, 
And a little child shall lead them! This is He! 
And He shall judge the nations, and rebuke 
The warring sons of men; 
Swords shall be beaten into plowshares then, 
The murderous spear into the pruning-hook ; 
Nor sword nor spear uplifted as before, 
For War shall be no more! 
Zion! awake, arise, unloose thy bands! 
Arise, put on thy strength, be not cast down! 
Put on thy beautiful garments and thy crown, 
And stretch thy sceptred hands 
Above the subject lands, 


Good-will and peace to men ” 
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‘ 
“AND A LITTLE. OHILD SHALL LEAD THEM.” 
tevered, beloved of them, 
No captive but a Queen, supreme Jerusalem ! 
VI. 
Not like a king He came, 
With princes and the powerful of the Earth 
Gathered around his Virgin Mother’s bed, 
While priestly hands are laid upon His head, 
‘ And heralds through the land proclaim His birth, 
And all the happy people shout His name! 
: Only the Wise Men knew— 
i The Wise Men and the shepherds kneeling round— 
Immanuel was found! 
The Prince of Peace, who should the kings of earth subdue ! 
‘ . These, and the host above, 
{ Who sang the hymn of love, 
Ge That rose triumphant then— 
ake “ Good-will and peace to men! 
i ae God has come down on Earth! Good-will and peace to men !” 
ei R. H. Sropparp. 
Fie 
i , 
ia! 
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SOUTH-COAST SAUNTERINGS IN ENGLAND. 


SOUTH-COAST SAUNTERINGS IN ENGLAND. 
[Saunter X.] 


PORTLAND. 


DORSET.—III. 


N approaching Portland the first feel- 
() ing that arose in my mind was one of 
No 
spot, I fancy, is discoverable on the planet 
more fit to be the weird frame of that wild 
picture of the abandoned child with which 
Par VOrdre du Roi opens than that which 


omage to the genius of Victor Hugo. 


he selected on Portland Island. How little 
(lid the people know who it was that, com- 
ing some morning from the Guernsey steam- 
er, passed the seemingly idle, the really 
fruitful day, gazing upon those heavy masses 
of rock lashed by the sea—‘ white as the 
bitten lip of hate’—and upon the bleak 
coast of snow! Nothing can be happier 
than his comparison of that island of rock, 
‘round which the sea-birds scream all the 
day, to a bird’s head, unless, indeed, that 
dread prison which covers its cliffs had sug- 
gested to him that it was the head of some 
predatory bird—an eagle! From the time 
that one lands at Portland he must have the 
impression of being upon some scathed and 
outlawed corner of the world. The pebbles 
rattle on the steep shore perpetually, and 
the rage of the wind is felt on the calmest 
day. Hardly a green tree tries even to live 
on the huge, shapeless rock. 
i diabolical suggestion to plant here the 
argest convict prison of Great Britain. 
When I arrived I gazed with a shudder upon 
the gray prison walls—mere prolongations 
of the wild rocks on which they were found- 


Surely it was | 


| ed—and it seemed a double punishment to 
confine the poor wretches at a spot faraway 
from all the tenderness of nature, with no 
outlook except upon the wastes of rock and 
ocean. At the gate of the station was stand- 
ing the close prison van, awaiting its daily 
invoice from the great cities. Out they 
came, heads shaven, hands ironed, the old, 
the young, men and women. How little had 
I individualized them, or even thought of 
them, while reading casually in the Times 
that John Jones or Jane Thompson was on 
trial for this or that offense! It was very 
different when Jane and John were no lon- 
ger printed paper. Here they were, the 
worsted strugglers for existence, the victiins 
of St. Giles aud the Seven Dials. “ Hunted 
down at last!” was written on their faces ; 
but if some of those hunted down had touch- 
es of the tiger and the wolf and the serpent, 
tracing a cruel lip or a hard eye, more, as 
I well remember, had traits of passionate 
power or of rugged strength, such as a high- 
er society will not waste upon the barren- 
ness of Portland. They pass, with their 
claws, their stunted wings, or their fangs 

sometimes softened by kindly smiles—along 
the station, a procession too commonplace 
for any to gaze upon or pity but the single 
stranger present. One young man, fair- 
haired and handsome, whose face, though it 
might indicate a sort of one-eyed character, 
yet showed feeling and truth, looked despair- 
ingly around upon the desolation and apa- 
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in the same fashio; 
The prison consist 
of three long para 
‘ lelograms, that loo] 
like long blocks ey; 
— by giants from th 
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spaces where {} 
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prisoners are 
work in gangs, fo 
ever hewing ston 
Within are miser; 
ble cells, each sey- 
en feet long, sey: 
high, and four wid 
which but for th 
small grated wip. 
dow were a mer 
tomb. The prison- 
ers sleep in ham- 
mocks. They dress 
in corduroy trow- 
sers and striped 
blouse and cap, 
Some, however, 
have brown, som 
gray, some yellow 
garments, and those 
thy, until at last his eye met mine looking | whose time has nearly expired have “ P. P.” 
with interest upon him. He blushed red, | in red letters on them. Some wear heavy 
and his lip moved as if he would ery out; | chains at their work for having used violent 
but he did not, and was soon shut away in | language, or tried to escape. 

the horrible barred wagon-—a little prison 





VIEW FROM PORTLAND. 


The only trees on the island seemed to be 
on wheels—along with the most besotted | grouped around Pennsylvania Castle, where 
of the group. They climbed up the tre- | the descendants of William Penn still reside, 
mendous height—near five hundred feet— | and where they have interesting portraits 
and I followed to get the view which com- | of the family of Penns, stretching far back 
mands half of the British Channel; but I| of William Penn. 
found the poor youth’s face blending with | castles and ruins of castles (the most pic- 
all the scenes. Bithnic, Robert, Earl of | turesque being the ruins of Bow and Arrow 
Gloucester, and Earl Godwin, and doubtless | Castle) all through the neighborhood, most 
others, in earlier days landed here, stealing | of them built about the time of Henry VIII. 
all they could and killing all they could, | to fortify the coast against the French and 
and so became heroes. My friend in the| Spaniards. Among these, built by the said 
van there kills a man in a quarrel, and be-| monarch, is Portland Castle, which is now 
comes acriminal. He is born too late for pop- | in good repair, and oceupied by the Man- 
ular appreciation, which is well; but he lives | nings. In it there is preserved a closet in 
too long before donuing the right harness for | which is the following old inscription: 

his force, which is sad for him and me. The | « Gov, sabe, Bing, Wenri, the 8 of, that, 
people in the villages were evidently either name, and, 

sea-farers or people who were there to sup-| Prins, Bowarv, bdbegottin, of, Ouene, 
ply the wants of the prison. The sea-far- Hane, my, Dadi, 

ers have a bad repute; the island is aterri-| SMart, that, goodll, virgin, anv, the, Ladi, 


There are a good many 





ble place for wrecks (the Channel Fleet, un- | Elizabeth, 
der Sir Hugh Christian, was wrecked there in | 5%, towavdlt, with the Bings, Monoradle, 
1795, and 1600 bodies dashed on the beach), Counsellors. 

| 


and the inhabitants are thought to be quite| There is a village called Fortune’s Well, 
resigned to such occurrences on their shores; | after a copious fountain in it, which inherits 
but, after all, thrift by shipwrecks is not traditions of sanctity from pagan times, and 
much worse than that by man-wrecks and the island is full of queer superstitions and 
woman-wrecks. All the day long the wom- | customs, which would well repay the re- 
en and children were picking about the | searches of a Grimm grewsome enough to re- 
shore to find something washed up from the | sidethere. There is a tradition, which I half 
sea. The houses look like smaller prisons, | believe, that the people are not of the norma! 
being built of the same stone, and somewhat | English stock, but colonized the place at 
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ath prehistorical period, from some orig- 
nal gypsy-land. The people are noted for 
aver leaving the island, and some persons 
old me they remember that when the first 
seam-engine came that far the inhabitants 
ilmost ran wild. A few days before I ar- 
ived some youth from Weymouth had made 
he rash attempt to ride through the island 
, a bicycle, and the excitement was such 
he was followed by an uproarious 


0 
hat 


rowd, which seemed so likely to become a | 


nob that he desisted, and passed quickly 


ill the few miles that separated him from 


ivilization. The inhabitants of Portland 


ave a way of saying “J know” at the end | 


0 
I 


f their sentences, whether appropriate or | 


ot. This continual protest of intelligence | 


s hardly borne out by their conversation, 
hough I certainly had a clever fellow to 
irive me around. He told me a great deal 
ibout the people. He referred to their al- 
eved addiction to wrecking, and to the 


yoverb that a Portlander’s only litany is, | 
‘Blow wind, rise sea, ship ’shore, ‘fore day,” | 


which, he said, is not characteristic of them 


more than of other people on the coast. It | 


sa peculiarity that no one is called by his 
rher name. The name being used at chris- 
tening is recalled but once again, at mar- 
riage; at other times the man or woman 
goes by a local name. Stories are told of 
people who did not know their own fathers 
vhen asked for by the right name, saying, 
firmly, “ There’s no such person in Portland.” 
fhe custom known in various parts of En- 
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gland of celebrating the marriage and the 
christening of the first baby at the same 
time is not unknown in some parts of the 
island. Some years ago there was an old 
custom of the following kind: On the 14th 
of May all bars and fences were opened, and 
one’s cows were free to graze in any part 
of the island from that time to the 29th of 
September. The pastures were all in com- 
mon for that length of time. But more, the 
people were privileged, on and for some days 
after the 14th May, to “go about with thei: 
own rum, and milk any cow they saw.” The 
“rum” seems to be a Portland term for a 
sort of mug, and, so far as I could learn, the 
privilege was to milk any cow of as much as 
one wished to drink. On inquiry I found 
that this survival of the primitive commu 
nism of society could be met with still, in a 
small way, about the 14th of May, but that 
the custom had been formally abolished be- 
cause of some riotous conduct attending it. 
In place of it, there is now held a fair at the 
same period. I have said that the Portland 
houses have a prison-like look, but I should 
mention that there is to each one that I saw 
in the island, even the smallest, a kind of 
covered portico which has considerable beau- 
ty. This portico is invariable, and if it is 
found elsewhere in England, one may be 
pretty sure that the house was built by a 
Portlander. 

If this island is interesting to the mythol 
ogist, it is even more so to the geologist. 
|The very walls and pavements are crowded 





PORTLAND PRISON, 
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PORTLAND 


with fossils, and the most important ones | 
are used in heaps to border flower beds. At 
the corner of one house is a grand petrified | 
tree dug out of the “dirt bed” (as the work- | 
men call the stratem which is of the Lower 
Portland series); and distinctly tropical veg- 
etation, as well as a horned hog ( Babiroussa), 
discovered in these quarries, show that this 
now desolate rock was once gorgeous with 
the foliage of the tropics, and the home of 
creatures now found only in India and Africa. 
Those lovers of good poetry who have 
read the Rev. William Barnes’s Poems of Ru- 
ral Life in the Dorset Dialect, and those schol- 
ars who have had the good fortune to meet 
with the philological works of the same 
gentleman, will not wonder that my chief 
interest in the neighborhood of Dorchester 
was to see this man, to whom J was com- 
mended by a letter from a valued friend of 
his at Bridport. Being too late for the train 
for Dorchester (which is supposed to connect 
with that from Portland, but is generally 
persuaded by the Weymouth hotels to van- 
ish from the station just as the other comes 
in), and having but one afternoon at my dis- 
posal, I employed, at a cost of ten shillings, 
an open coach to take me to Came. The 
(river knew the way with the utmost precis- 
ion when we started, and the fine weather 
was exhilarating. Over ever-rising downs 
we passed right quickly, the view over land 
and sea being exquisite. The sky was of a 





blneness so pure that the flying rooks, or 


| omniscience 
outward-bound sea-fow], seemed to show the | 
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CASTLES, 


very fringes of their feathers against 


| The air was of that erystal purity that th 


edges of the rocks on the coast for miles 
were brought out sharply, and the one sin- 
gle snow-pure cloud resting in the sky cast 
a shadow on the far sea, which looked, in 
contrast with the general sheen, like the 
mouth of some black pit. We came to a 
small village, which the driver called Broad- 
wey; it consisted of about twenty houses, 
separated by a singularly narrow way, and 
the name puzzled me until I remembered 
that the river Wey rises a few miles beyond 
I afterward found that the village marked 
the point where the Wey began to broaden 
Afterward we came to the vicinity of Up 
wey, Where the river rises, and passed by 
Ridgewey, where there is a Roman road 
At various parts of this road I saw whai 


‘seemed to me to be vestiges of the ancient 


British or Roman ages, though I could not 
pause to examine any of them; but nothing 
seemed so impressive as the great barrows 
which loomed up on every side. On such a 
day as this what splendor would have sur 
rounded one of those flaming pyres, with 
the soldiers, with glittering armor, riding 
solemnly around it! Like all things built 
for eternity, these barrows have a certain 
indefinable moral expression. 

When we started from Weymouth m) 
driver declared his familiarity with the 
road I was going in a way which indicated 
as his foible. Nevertheless, 
after we had turned aside from the maiu 
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ad, I thought I saw a shade of misgiving 


ogsionally pass over his enlightened coun- 
-onance When it turned to look in this or 


hat direction. 


I said nothing 


B 


chiefly be- 


yse of the charm of the scenes amidst 
a 


shich we Were passing. 


The roads were 


mbowered with stately trees, and ran 
jrough green parks, or on the edges of ex- 
nsive lawns which stretched up to the 
joorways of superb mansions, whose an- 
out architecture threw a glow of romance 


wer the whole landscape. 


Sometimes in 


ont of these old Elizabethan dwellings 
ne saw beautiful young ladies strolling 
rm in arm, but in no case saw I a gentle- 


yan With any group. 


One party was play- 


ng croquet without any gentleman. In one 
ane [met some wretched, ragged, and hag- 
vard children, and, passing through a gate, 
und not fifty yards from them a bevy of 
eautiful, fair, and plump children playing 
their games in purple and velvet. So much 
liference can be made by a few feet of 
space! Amidst all the trees, and about all 
ie gables or towers of the mansions, there 
were those old-school gentlemen, the rooks, 
vho, 1 think, from their sounds—and espe- 

illy the way they interrupt one another— 
nust be talking politics. 

But all this, pleasant as it is, does not 
ring me to Came Rectory, and my after- 
noon is getting on faster, I begin to fear, 
thanlam. A glanee at my driver’s face re- 
eals but too plainly the fact that he is lost. 
His once-luminous countenance is a blank. 
Having been too proud to acknowledge his 
morance, he had passed by the places where 
he might have inquired, until now his van- 
ty begins to waver before his self-interest. 
[wice he attempts to break to me the only 


it of intelligence left in him—namely, his | 
utter ignorance of what it most became him | 
to know—his way. 


The two attempts end- 


ed in his wiping the perspiration from his 
carewom brow, though the weather was not 
warm. At last, with a look in his eye which 
itrequired no Darwin to trace to an ancestral 
fox, he turned and said, ‘‘ They’s changed all 


these roads sence I’s here last.” 


Then the 


vulpine eye watched to see what effect this 


vould have, on me. 
“then you must be older than you seem, for | 


“Tndeed!” I replied ; 


this road has been here, I should say, as long 
s these trees planted each side of it.” The 
driver saw that all was up, and he faintly 
said, “It’s the gates, Sir, the gates as puz- 


‘les me; I count they shet off the old roads | 


‘ 
edge of one. It was a wretched hut, and 
a miserable old man, with hardly enongh 
clothes on him to keep him from suffering, 
was pulling up some turnips in front of it. 
“Can you tell us the way to Came?” asks 
the driver. “Annan?” says the old man. 
‘sWher’s the reéad to Ceiime passon’s?” 
“Goo a-back agen, drough the viels, till ye 
coom to the parrick, then ye’ll vind the redad; 
kip vorerights.” So we retraced our long 
aberration, and came to the region of deep 
and shady lanes again. As we passed one 
of these the sharp report of a gun, close to 
our horses’ heads, fired by some sportsman 
from whom we were separated only by a 
hedge, startled us. It seemed dreadfully 
out of keeping with the peaceful solitude, 
and a most incongruous salute for our ar- 
rival the next moment at one of the love- 
liest country cottages that ever gave poet a 
sacred solitude. Before it the trees stood 
like friendly guardians of a scholar’s seclu- 
sion; on its doors cimbed loving roses, and 
into the windows the pendulous flowers 
peeped as if each bore in its heart some se- 
cret it was commissioned to bear from the 
sunbeam that wrote to the eye that could 
read the mystic cipher of their hues. The 
| poet gave me a little collection of his un- 
published poems, and from one of them, en- 
titled Proud of his Home, I must quote just 
here, though I had not read it when stand- 
ing at the door of the home, of which he 
may well be proud; I thought of it as the 
ideal home of a country poet. 

“Up under the wood, where tree-tips sway 
All green, though by skyshine tinted gray ; 
Above the soft mead, where waters glide, 

Here narrow and swift, there slow and wide— 
Up there is my house, with rose-trimmed walls, 
By land that up-slopes, and land that falls— 
On over the mill, and up on the ridge, 
Up on the ledge above the bridge. 

* * . 


* As people along the road go by, 

They snddenly turn their heads awry, 

They slacken their canter to a trot, 

With ‘Oh! what a pretty little spot!’ 

They take for their trot a walking pace, 
With ‘ Heigh! what a charming little place!’ 
They lift up their hands with wond’ring look, 
With ‘Lo! what a lovely little nook!’ 


““ They see my laburnums’ chains of gold, 
And pallid blue lilac flow’rs unfold ; 
They look at my fuchsias’ hanging bells, 
And calceolarias’ yellow shells, 
And cups of my lilies, white as snow, 
And pinks, as they hang their blossoms low ; 
And then at my roses, fine and fair 
As ever have sweetened summer air. 


“The foot-weary man that there may tread 


we used to go by” (the Dorset man says “I| ‘The road, with no place to lay his head, 
count,” as the Yankee says “I guess”); and 


then he took out his vexation upon the poor 


horses. At last we passed through one of 
the driver’s new gates—it was so aged and 


razy he could hardly open it—and we came 
toa small cabin. 


Will say, as he heaves a sighing breast, 
| ‘How blessed is the man with that sweet nest !’” 
But even the nestling tree-tips and flowers 
| are forgotten when one enters the little draw- 
| ing-room, with its unostentatious treasures 





All the grand parks had | of art and antiquity, still more when he meets 


iow been left far behind; we had come to | the genial face of the gentleman and scholar, 


mely flat fields, and this cabin was on the | whose thoughts are as beautiful and whose 
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virtues as fragrant as his roses. 
has a face of the finest Saxon type, its nat- | 
ural strength filtered, so to say, and refined 
through generations of pure and thoughtful 


life. 


beard —the latter fall- 
ing almost to his breast 
form fit frame for 
countenance at once 
and = viva- 
He wears an an- 
Dorset gentle- 
man’s dress, with black 
silk stockings fastened 
at the knee with buckles, 
decidedly 
quaint, and at first seem- 
ing to be the Episcopal 
costume. What most 
struck me about him 
was the look of spiritual 
and intellectual health, 
and the expression of 


a 
a 
venerable 
c10us. 


tique 


a costume 


these in his soft blue 
eyes, and in his clear 
flexible voice. I could 


not help feeling some 
surprise that he should 
be a clergyman, as the 
traits and tone of the lit- 
erary man seemed to be 
so preponderant in him. 

Mr. Barnes was born 
at Sherminster Newton, 





His features are regular, his forehead 
high, broad, and serene, his mouth wears a 
kindly smile, and his snow-white hair and 
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in the Vale of Blackmore. 
manor which King Alfred gay; 
gay 


his son Ethelwald. His name pr 


an ¢ 





































| held the curacy of Whitcombe; but he was 


WINTERBOURNE OAME CHUROH. 





present 


rerbour 


ably comes of the town of Barnes oon 
in Surrey, and his ancestors wer . ee 
settled at Gillingham in the tin ps ‘ 

of Henry*VIIL, who made a gray; [of 

of land there to William Rare : 
The kings had a hunting lode aye 
near Barnes, in Surrey, and es - al 

have brought the Dorset family as yes 

their huntsmen in Gillingham te mi ~ 0 

est. By 1750 the Barneses had los {MB porsia 

their land, and became land-rey: ey 

ing farmers. Amidst the scene of ala 

the farm the Dorset poet passer the De 

his early days, as his poems ever Paglia 

where show. The family wag as 

of high respectability but no ’ of 

wealthy, and it was only by dint prs 

of hard work that, having alread nd St 
conceived a love of poetry and Votes 
learning, Mr. Barnes managed t ewe | 

enter the university of Cambridg shed 

where he received holy orders. But consti 

Mr. Barnes’s thirst for knowledy dive | 

and his great powers have borne fi) am 

him far beyond the studies neces. writir 

WILLIAM BARNES. sary either for clerical service wee, 
for the ordinary office of a teach. Dorse 

Mr. Barnes |er. After graduating at Cambridge and re- Beg 
ceiving holy orders he taught school for a sd 
time at Dorchester, where Mr. Tolbort, now J + yy 
one of the most accomplished linguists and J «adit 
ethnologists in the Indian civil service, was hure 
his pupil. During some of those years hk forme 
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presented in 1862 with the rectory of Win- | 
‘erbourne Came by Captain Damer, who had 
en also his pupil, and who is known in 
England as the particular friend of Louis 
Napoleon, Who once visited him in Dorset- 
shire, and was a signer at the marriage of 
je of his relatives in Came church. Mr. 
jarnes, now a widower, has four daughters 
nd two sons, the eldest being rector of 
the parish adjoining his own. Mr. Barnes's 
scope of study has been extraordinary, em- 
racing the Saxon-English, Hindostanee, and 
Persian. His works are of such great value 
to the scholar that { give a list of them: 
three collections of Poems of Rural Life (in 
the Dorset dialect), and one in the national 
English; 4 Philological Grammar, grounded 
ipon English, and formed from a compari- 
on of more than sixty languages; an Anglo- 
Saxon Dialectus; Tiw, or a View of the Roots 
nd Stems of the English as a Teutonic Tongue ; 
Votes on Ancient Britain and the Britains; 
‘iews of Labor and Gold. These works, pub- 
shed by John Russell Smith, Soho, London, 
onstitute a fund of carefully sifted knowl- 
ge on the subjects of which they treat. 
{ am indebted to Mr. Barnes’s published 
writings, as well as to his private assist- 
mce, for the account I shall give of the 
Dorset folk-lore and dialect. 

Beginning with the folk-lore, I shall intro- 
luce it with a legend, versified by the Dor- 
set poet, which may recall to some readers a 
tradition similar to it connected with Christ- 
hurch in Hampshire, which I related in a 
former Saunter. 


“THE BEAM IN GRENLEY CHURCH. 


“In church at Grenley oone mid zee 

A beam vrom wall to wall—a tree 
That's longer than the church is wide 
An’ zoo oone end 6’n ’s droo outside, 
Not cut off shart, but kias’d al roun’ 
Wi’ lead, to kip en siafe an’ soun’. 
‘Back when the builders vust begun 
The church—+xo still the tiale da run— 
Oon jin’d °em; noobody know'd who 
’E wer, nar whither ’e did goo. 

*E wer as harmless as a chile, 

An’ worked ‘ithout a frown or smile, 
Till any woaths ar strife did rise 

To auvercast his dark bright eyes, 
An’ then ’e’d cal ther minds vrom strife 
To think upon another life. 

*E wer so strong that al aluone 

'E lifted beams an’ blocks o’ stnone 
That t’others, wi’ the girtest piins, 
Cood hardly wag wi’ bars an’ chains; 
An’ eet ’e never used to stay 

0’ Zadderdaes to tiake his pay. 


“ 


Oone day the men wer out o’ heart, 
To have a beam a-cut too shart, 

An’ in the evemen, when tha shut 
Off work, thi left en wher ’twer put, 
An’ while dum night wer stealén by 
Towards the vi'ry western sky, 
A-lullén birds, an’ shuttén up 

The diaisy an’ the gilty-cup, 

Thi went to lay ther heavy heads 
An’ weary buones upon ther beds. 


‘An’ when the dewy marnen broke 
An’ show’d the wordle fresh awoke, 
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Ther godly work agen, tha voun’ 
The beam tha left upon the groun’ 
A-put in pliace, wher still da bide, 
An’ long enough to reach outside 
But he unknown to t/other men 
Wer never there at work agen. 
Zoo whether he mid be a man, 

Ar anngel wi’ a help*n han’, 

Ar whether al o’t wer a dream, 
Tha didden dare to cut the beam.” 


This is one of the legends—would that 
there were more in the religion founded by 
a carpenter’s son!—which have preserved, 
through the royal splendors of Christian his- 
tory, a testimony to the divineness of labor. 
Many of the fables and ghost stories one 
hears in the rural districts of England, par- 
ticularly in this region, have a poetic depth 
apd moral significance quite as charming as 
those solar myths for which Manhardt and 
Miiller explore so industriously the far East. 
Here, for example, is the legend of “The 
Weepén Lady,” which Barnes has beautiful- 
ly told. The ghost of the poor lady wan- 
ders, in snow-white robe, with a babe “al 
lily-white upon the breast,” around the house 
from which she was driven by her father aft- 
er she had become “a mother sad, but not a 
bride.” She perished in the snow. But the 
simple lesson of pity rnnning through this le- 
gend is not so striking as one connected with 
another haunted house—a house still vacant 
and unoccupied on account of that dislike 
which even those not superstitious have for 
residing in spots popularly associated with 
evilomens. The superstition connected with 
this house is that on Christmas-eve golden 
coins are thrown out at the door, but they 
are coins which will bring nobody who finds 
them any good. In the house a miser lived, 
and once when he was employing the holy 
Christmas-eve—a bitter snowy night—in 
counting his year’s gains, a plaintive voice 
was heard at his door entreating help. Bid- 
ding the beggar begone, the miser went on 
with his work. But this miser had one hu- 
mane feeling in his breast—it was his love 
for his only son, who had long been at sea. 
In the morning when he opened his door his 
son’s body lay frozen on the door-step. Now, 
when his gold can do neither himself nor his 
son nor any one else any good, the miser in 
pain revisits his old house on Christmas-eve, 
vainly seeking to repair the irreparable. 

The belief in “ veiiries” (fairies) is still 
pretty strong in out-of-the-way places in Dor- 
setshire, being particularly connected with 
the circles of fungi or grass called pixy-rings. 
These rings are said to be caused by fairy 
balls, where the little things dance to music 
made by a pipe made out of a tube of straw 
or kex (dry hemlock). ‘In Somerset,” writes 
| Mr. Barnes, “‘haws are pixy-pears, or fairy 
| pears, a name which does not violate botan- 
| ical classification, since the hawthorn is of 
|the pear tribe; and toad-stools are piry- 
| stools, or fairy stools; for as they enrich the 
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soil, and bring the fairy ring by rotting down | 
after they have seeded outward from its cen- 
tre, so that the ring of actual fungi is outside 
of the fairy ring, it was natural for those who 
believed the ring to be brought by the dan- 
cing of fairies to guess that the fungi were 
stools upon which they sat down when tired. 
Che fungus is one of the beneficent natural 
gents in enriching the soil for grass plants. 
An agricultural friend told the author that 
on breaking up some fairy rings they were 
afterward shown in greener and ranker cir- 
cles of wheat, as they would have been in 


grass, 


There is a suggestive verb used in Dorset, 
to colepiry (in Somerset it is to pixyhorde), 
namely, to take, as it were, the fairies’ horde 
by beating down the few apples that may be 
left on a tree after the crop is gathered. Mr. 
Barnes identifies colepiry with the Hamp- 
shire colt-piry—an elf which takes the shape 
of ahorse. But I suspect cole means treach- 
erous, as in Chaucer’s “cole tragetour,” 
false traitor, and Heywood’s “cole - proph- 
et.” Scott has it cold: “Phavorinus saith 
that if the cold-prophets or oraclers tell thee 
prosperitie and deceive thee, thou art maide 
a miser through vaine expectation.” Dr. 
Jamison suggests Celt. kall, cunning, as the 
original word. In Gerard’s Herbal we have 
cole- wort (cabbage), and cole-flower (not 
Latin caulis) for cauliflower. Possibly the 
vegetables were connected by some super- 
stition with the fairies, some of which sev- 
erally haunted particular beds of the gar- 
den. The fossil echint found in the chalk 
are in Dorset called veiiries’ feiizen—fairies’ 
hearts—the belief of the superstitious being 
that the Spatangus cor-anguinum is the heart, 
and the Galerites castanea the head, of the 
fairy. I suppose some old fairy belief lurks 
ilso in the Dorset word haymaiden, a name 
given to a wild flower of the mint tribe 
Glechoma hederacea), from which a medicinal 
draught is made called “haymaiden tea.” 
A tree that is not a pollard is called a maid- 
en tree, and the belief in the curative effect 
of passing a ruptured child through a split 
in such a tree is so strong among the igno- 
rant that Mr. Barnes says he knows of two 
trees through which children have been 


passed. Nearly all the folk-lore and charms | 


of Dorset may be easily traced in the remote 
corners of Germany. They say Friday is an 
unlucky day: 
** All the days o’ the week 
Vriday idden a-lik” (is not like). 


The dock used as antidote to the nettle is ac- 
companied with the Teutonic formula, “ Out | 
nettle, in dock.” White specks on finger- 
nails betoken gifts. 
“ Gifts on thumb, sure to come; 
Gifts on finger, sure to linger;” 


which is a universal German superstition— 


particularly strong in Bohemia. The F 
perstition that warts m: Ly be charme da 
does not in Dorset seem to be limited wa 
ignorant, as one gentleman told me that hic 
mother still used the charm, and it is ne 
difficult to meet with those who have Th 
cured of warts by words uttered while thi 
held their afflicted hands up. Dr. Burrows, 
claims that such cures are made throng 
mental action, as some learned men hay 
also admitted that wens were by cont, 
with an executed criminal. So late as 18 
there lived near Sherminster Newton a do, 
tor who held a yearly fair to cure the king 
evil, which was always thronged. The fea st 
was held exactly twenty-four hours befo) 
the new moon in May, and his charm Was 
the hind-legs of a toad worn in a silken } 


around the neck, and a lotion to be applie 


until next year’s fair. The Aranea sceni 
is called “ money-spider,” and if taken } 
its thread and swung thrice around the hea 
and then put in the pocket, will attrac; 
money. An ugly mask is called “ Oosey 
which Mr. Barnes takes to be derived froy 
“ Wurse”—a name applied in Layamon’s Bry 
to the devil. The lady-bird is called “( 
Almighty’s cow,” and the usual “ Lady-biri 
fly away home,” is chanted by the childrer 
Can any mythologist tell us any thing about 
this old rune? It has a very curious mod 
fication in Spain, where the children pla 
the insect on their finger, and sing: 


** Alone, alone, O lady-bird! 
Get thee to the mountain, 
And tell the shepherd 
That he should bring a good sun 
To-day, and to-morrow, 
And all the week. : 
Farewell” (A Dios). 


The pips of apples, ete., are shot from by 
tween the fingers with the rhyme: 
“Kernel, come, kernel, hop over my thumb, 

And tell me which way my true love will com 

East, west, north, or south, 

Kernel, jump into my true love’s mouth.” 
This also is ancient German. Among t! 
amusements of children is one, which is no 
confined to Dorset, however, of catching th: 
tussock-moth (Phalena pudibunda), called a 
miller, and having interrogated him as to 
the toll he has taken, make him plead guilty 
and condemn him to execution, with thes: 


| lines: 


“Millery, millery, dusty poll, 

How many zacks hast thee a-stole? 

Vow’r-an’-twenty, an’ a peck. 

Hang the miller up by’s neck”— 
a verse which possibly was directed agains 
our ancient monks of Abbotsbury in the 
| days when their right to tithe the produce 
lof the neighborhood was beginning to 
| questioned. It was mentioned i in Notes and 
| Queries a few years ago that night- moths 
| are in Yorkshire ¢ -alled “souls,” and sug 
| gested that it might be a remnant of Ps) 


che. 
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che. Near Truro moths are called “ pixies.” 
{mong the various old customs which sur- 
ive in Dorset is that of mummers at Christ- 
Young people decked with painted 
paper and tinsel go from house to house, 
‘nd where they are received, act an old 
drama of battle between St. George and a 
Moslem leader, Father Christmas is repre- 
1 on such occasions by a humpback 


mas. 


sented 
with a bauble. 

There is a revolting notion in some parts 
of Dorset that to eat nine lice will cure jaun- 
dice. Hoffmann of Halle, in his Clavis Phar- 
naceutica Schroderiana (1675), has: “ Prpicu- 
rvs, Contra icterum devorantur a rusticis 
no. ix., et in atrophia a nonnullis probantur.” 

Mr. Barnes says that when he was a child 
he was taught this “ bed charm :” 

“Matthew, Mark, Luke, an’ John, 
Be blessed the bed that I lie on. 
Vow’r corners to my bed, 

Vow’'r angels all aspread: 
Woone at head an’ woone at veet, 
An’ two to keep my soul asleep.” 























Soon after I had left Dorsetshire I read in 
the papers of a young man who had furious- 
yattacked an aged woman under the im- 
pression that he had been bewitched, or, as 
they say in Dorset, ‘‘hag-rod,” by her. He 
had prepared him a hazel stick, and beaten 
her until she wa8 nearly dead. 
rested, and, as I write, is in jail at Dorches- 
ter. The fact that this man—a. well-to-do 
farmer named Ford—had been careful to 
take a hazel stick seemed to me remarkable, 
is in the ancient German mythology hazel 
was held to be a potent tree against evil 
spirits. (To “hazen” is the word for to 
forebode in Dorset, and is radically one with 
hazel, hazy, haze, and other expressions of 
enchantment.) I wrote to Mr. Barnes, men- 


related to that which had taken possession 
of young Ford, and which might show that 
his attack was not malicious, but that he 
really believed, as he vehemently affirmed, 


him. The reason why he beat her so furi- 
ously was, he said, because she “spit on 
him,” otherwise he had intended only to 
strike her twice. This dread of a witch’s 
spittle was again from an ancient source. 







Mr. Barnes: 

“If I can learn any thing more of the 
saleombe case of witchcraft, yon shall have 
t. Baleombe is an outstep* village on the 
southern edge of a vale, and a friend of 
mine, @ clergyman, went thither yesterday 
to take the church services for the curate, 
who is from home. 
plays the harmonium in the church, and I 












* Out of the way; lonely. 





SRINGS IN ENGLAND. 


He was ar- | 


tioning the German superstitions which were | 


° . ~ | 
that the old woman was in the habit of en- | 
tering his window by night, and hag-riding | 


In reply I received the following note from | 


Young Ford’s sister | 


do not hear that he is a bad young man; so | 
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that I think your opinion is well grounded, 
that he did not mean at first to beat the 
woman hard. 

“T should think, from my knowledge of 
Dorset folk-lore and witchcraft, that his aim 
was to give her a sharp tiff which would 
graze the skin and draw a drdp of her blood, 
which, in the folk-lore of Dorset, at least, it 
is believed would have broken the spell of 
her witchery. A sudden stickling with the 
top of a needle has sometimes been used for 
this end; and an old woman, whom I knew 
in my youth, told me that she had tried the 
needle on her witchsoe, but that it had 
broken off. You may see in Dorset many 
horseshoes nailed up over doors where it is 
feared a witch might, without it, overstep 
the threshold with her blighting presence. 
Did our old Saxon kindred take with them 
to America many of these English supersti- 
tions? Do you know that Dorset people 
still hold up their hands to the wart-charm 
er ?” 

What Mr. Barnes says of the bringing of 
blood from the witch to break her power 
over one is manifestly the relic of the an- 
cient belief—still known in Oldenburg and 
several other places—that the soul of every 
demon resides in the blood. The rule of 
witch-slaying in the German districts to 
which I refer is to draw some of the witch's 
blood, catch it carefully in a handkerchief, 
which must then be burned. When the 
handkerchief is consumed, the witch will 
be dead. (See Meier, and also Dr. Wuttke 

From that region whose linguistic mix- 
tures have had of late a good deal to do with 
their political destiny, namely, Slesvig-Hol- 
stein, came those powerful mongrel Danes 
whose dialects are preserved to a great ex- 
tent in Southwestern England to this day. 
In Slesvig we still find the spot called An- 
glen, which was the germ of England; and 
the Saxon leaders, Cerdic and Cynric, came 
| from that very “ Eald Seaxan” of Holstein 
|which gave Germany the man most like 
them of any living—Moltke. An English- 
man going over there can almost understand 
| the language now, so like it is to his own. 
| Mr. Barnes, the Dorset poet, is distinguished 
also as the finest philologist in his region of 
| country, and he has prepared a most valu- 
jable pamphlet, comprising a grammar and 
glossary of the Dorset dialect, for the Philo- 
| logical Society. This pamphlet will be my 
| basis and authority for what I have to say 
of the language of the people of this region, 
where the Anglo-Saxon is spoken to such an 
|extent that one can not help feeling, if he 
| has paid any attention to the old Seandina- 
| vian and Teutonic tongues at all, that he is 
talking, as it were, to his remote forefathers, 
or “fore-elders,” as Mr. Barnes would call 
them. I paid the more particular atten- 
| tion to this dialect, and shall dwell at more 
‘length upon it, because I had not been a 
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(lay in the neighborhood of it before I per- An’ tied my breeches’ legs below 
ceived that, unfamiliar as the words and pes ete ci ea in a bow; 
- Ry x Haid api Red AIS SESE be a n’ drow'd my kitty-boots azide, 
ounds were to my recent experience, they An’ put my laggéns on, an’ tied 


repeated nearly every thing which I had 
been accustomed to in former years, and | 
had come to regard as Americanisms or | 
Yankeeisms. ‘Heft,’ “gramfer” (suggestive 


My shoes wi’ ribbon hafe inch wide 
Bekiaze ‘twer Easter-Zunday, 


An’ a’ter marnen church wer out 
I come back huome an’ strolled about 


e 


of gran’ther), “chile,” “singin’,” “ sittin’,” All down the viel’s, an’ drough the liane 
‘'ithout,” and many other words, some of Le, ste Kit an’ cousin Jiane. ; 
which I shall have presently to mention ne lam’s did play, the groun’s wer green, 


The trees did bud, the zun did sheen, 


more particularly, gave me a strong feeling The larks wer zingen in the sky 
ring ‘ 


of being “down East” once more. I do not An’ al the dirt wer got so dry 
mean that this resemblance is the most sa- | “ay ae te 
lient feature in the Dorset dialect, but it “nce soe Orch Ser, O 208, 


: mie I miade the maidens squal an’ run 
seemed to me plainly there. However, it is Bekiaze ’twer Easter-Zundav. 
much more so to the ear than as written, and . 
possibly my reader may think it was sug- tt ni gree We Het Sree 
vested to me by the proximity of Dorchester. vel: Bosenne apoB gic Dew 


: : Young vo'ke vrom Stowe an’ Coom, an’ zome 
Perhaps I had best give some specimens Vrom uncle’s down at Grange to come 


of the language, which I am, by the favor Wi’ two or dree young chaps bezide, 
of the Dorset poet, able to do. Here is a To meet an’ kip up Easter-tide: 


Var I'd a-zaid before, I'd git 

Zome friends to come an’ have a bit 

O’ fun wi’ I an’ Jiane an’ Kit, 
Bekiaze ‘twer Easter-Monday. 


speech from the throne (1863), as rendered | 
by him into Dorset: 

“My Lorps AN’ GENTLEMEN: We be 
a-bid by her Majesty to tell you that, vor all An’ there we play’d away at quiits, 
the hwome war in North America is a-holdén An’ weighed ourzelves wi’ skiales an’ wiights 
on, the common treiide o’ the land vor the An’ jumped to zee who wer the spryest, 
last year don’t seem to be a-vell off. y’ jumped the vurdest an’ the highest; 


om 2 . ‘ An’ rung the bells var vull an hour, 
rhe treiiden bargain that her Majesty An’ played at vives agien the tower. 


> 


have a-meiide wi’ the Emperor o’ the French An’ then we went an’ had a tait, 
have, in this little time, yielded fruits that An’ cousin Sammy wi’ his wiight 
be much to the good o’ bwoth o’ the lands Broke of the baz, 'e wer so fat, 


An’ toppled off, an’ vell down flat 
Upon his head, and squot his hat, 
Bekiaze ‘twer Easter-Monday.’ 


that it do work upon; and the main steiite 
v’ the income, vor all there may be many 
things ageiinst us, ha’n’t a-been at all hope- 
less. On examination of the most peculiai 

““Her Majesty do trust that theiise fruits; words in the above verses, in their succes 
mid be a-took as proofs that the wealth-| sion, we are first struck with the Italia 
springs 0’ the land ben’t aweakened. modification represented in the change of 

“°T have a-been a happiness to her Maj- | coat into cuoat, as afterward of home inti 
esty to zee the law-heedén mind that hap- | huome, as the Latin bonus becomes in Ital 
pily do show itself all drough her dominions, | ian buono, and home, uomo. Vier new means 
ind that is so needvul a thing in the well-'| new as from the fire, brand-new having 
beén and well-doén o’ steiites. probably the same reference to the purify 

“A vew plans that wull be handy vor ing element. Drough for through is a re- 
betterén o’ things wull be a-laid down vor | turn to the old German p. Our throng comes 
your overthinkén ; and her Majesty do eiir- | from Ger. drengen, to crowd, and the Dorset 
nestly pray that in all o’ your meeténs to} man still says drongway for a narrow pass 
waigh things over, the blesséns ov Almighty | Tdéit is seesaw, from A.-Sax. tihtan, to draw 
God mid guide your plans, zoo as to zet vor- | Squot is past tense of squat. and means to 
ward the wellfeiire an’ happiness ov her| flatten by a blow. In the Devonshire dia- 
people.” | lect we have the word quat, dull, weary, an 

In this speech there will be noticed the| I suspect that by this path squat has com 
resemblance to the diphthongal accent which | from Ger. quast, quatsch, ete., signifying an 
Mr. Lowell has noted as appearing in what) thing hanging down, or “squashed” down 
he has called the ‘“ Yankee lingo,” and ex-| It is remarkable how far the affinities ot 
presses as chamber, dénger. | this little word reach. From squat comes 

The following is one of Mr. Barnes’s poems: , the Devonian seat, to dash any frail body « 
| the ground, and it has become applied to 4 


“ EASTER-TIME. hk 
awrtenetinrn light shower of rain. As a saying runs, 


‘**Laste Easter I put on my blue 


} 
Frock-cueat, the vust time, vier new; } “When Haldown has a hat 
| ’ 
| 


Wi yaller buttons all o’ brass, Let Kentowne beware a skatt.” 


That glitter’d in the zun lik glass; 
An’ stuck into the button-hole 


cag ose . |(In the edition of Risdon of 1811 skatt is 
A bunch o’ flowers that I stole. | Z y : 
A span-new wes'co t, too, I wore, | Written squat.) When Haldon Hill has @ 
Wi’ yaller stripes all down avore ; j cap of cloud, Kenton parish (Devon) may 
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reshk out for a shower. In Somersetshire 
this skatt becomes scad. 

In the Dorset dialect a is often substituted 
for e—egg becoming agg. The diphthongs ai 
or ay are sounded in Greek fashion—MAay, 
for instance, being Mah-ee. In father, and 
many other words, the a is sounded as in 
mate; and é preserves the ancient sound of 
yp—shine being sheen. Other changes are ou 
pecoming 0, as brote for brought ; o becoming 
a (as in ah), corn being pronounced carn ; ot 
is wi, aS pwison ; %, as in ridge, becomes u, as 
in puddle, making rudge; lm at the end of a 
word are parted by the vowel, elm becoming 
elem: rl take d between them, world becom- 


ing wordle, twirl, twirdle, ete., this singular | 
trick of the dialect bearing a curious resem- | 


blance to that of the Greek language, which 
inserts d between liquids, avjo making in 
the genitive not avpdc, but avdpéc ; 8 before 
a vowel often becomes z, sand being zand; 
in words ending with s and a mute conso- 
nant the letters undergo a metathesis which 
is particularly Anglo-Saxon; thus ask be- 
comes aks, or ax—a word which, in America, 
we often attribute to negroes, but which is 
straight from A.-Sax. axian. In this dialect 
the frequent substitution of an open-palate 
letter for a close one discloses the route by 
which some of our common words have come. 
Thus paddock is called parrick, of which our 
park is a contraction. It is a survival of 
A-Sax. pearroc, as in Alfred’s Boethius, “On 
bisum lytlum pearroce”—in this little inclos- 
ure. The preservation of abstract nouns, as 
growth, generally obsolete, is frequent in this 
dialect, and that blowth, for general blossom- 
ing, which Mr. Lowell finds occasional in 
New England, is in Dorset usual. The prim- 
itiveness of the language is shown in the 
continued use of he for inanimate objects 
(as in the A.-Sax.), insomuch that it is a joke 


that in Dorset every thing is he but a tom- | 


eat, and that is she. The old plural termina- 
tion en survives—housen, cheesen, for houses, 
cheeses, ete. Ordinary English preserves a 
few instances, as oxen, but we blunder in 
alling a single chick a chicken, which is 
the same as to say an oxen. I have often 
observed in Mr. Carlyle that when he is 
speaking humorously of any thing about a 
man, he will say “ of him,” instead of “ his,” 
as, alluding to a prominent feature of Crom- 
well’s, he said, “ the huge nose of him.” Now 
in Dorsetshire this peculiarity is in full force. 


If it were meant to laugh at a man’s legs, | 


they would speak of “the lags 6’n;” if the 
legs were broken, it would be “his lags.” 
The accusative of he is en—A.-Sax. hine, Ger. 
ihn ; and the accusative of they is em—A.-Sax. 
Bible, “ Feder forgyf him” (them). Sir John 
Mandeville (fourteenth century) writes hem 
for them. The Dorset dialect adds to near- 
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rightly judges this to be an improvement on 


| the common English style; a paper bag is 


rightly a bag to put paper in; a bag made 
of paper ought to be called papern. The 
verb to be is in the Dorset dialect and Anglo- 
Saxon as follows: 

Dorset. 

I be. 
Thee bist. 
He is. 
and 


A,-Saz, 
Ic beo. 
Du byst. 
He is. 


Dorset. 
| We be. 
You be. 
| The be. 


A,-Saz. 
We beod. 
Ge beod. 
Hi beod. 


I wer. Ic were. 
Thee werst. Du were. 
He wer. He were. 


We wer. We weeron. 
You wer. Ge weron. 
Thé wer. Hi weron. 
In studying the old English dialects one 
surprises at their source many of those talis- 
manic forms of expression with which the 
cunning orators weave their spells. Take 
this example from the greatest living artist 
in felicities of this kind—Emerson: “If a 
man is at heart just, then in so far is he 
God; the safety of God, the immortality of 
God, the majesty of God, do enter into that 
man with justice.” That sentence is star- 
tling, and few writers could have attempt- 
ed to say any thing of the same kind with- 
out leaving in us a feeling that there had 
been more attempt at effect in it than of 
deep and solemn faith. Now if we strike 
out the little word do from the sentence we 
shall find that it loses immensely in its dig- 
nity, and even its spiritual elevation. The 
same is the case with the following from 
the same writer: “Speak the truth, and all 
things alive or brute are vouchers, and the 
very roots of the grass under-ground there do 
seem to stir and move to bear you witness.” 
Here again we have a depth added by the 
word do where seem alone would have enfee- 
bled the whole statement. That little aux- 
iliary, which has contributed to the grand- 
eur of the Bible, and, by modifying the verb, 
of the Greek writers, and which is one of 
the happiest accents of Oriental tongues, is 
of common use in Dorset, where the man 
says, “he did die,” or “ the trees da grow.” 
The syllabic augment (ge in German, both 
ge and a in A.-Sax.) is preserved in Dorset as 
it is in New England. The German gives 
ge-hangen from hangen. The Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle (A.D. 90) has “ Simon se apostle was 
|ahangen.” In Dorset it reads, “Simon th’ 
apostle wer a-hanged.” Mr. Barnes thinks 
'the only instance of this in English is 
“ashamed,” though the old word “yelept” is 
| formed on the same principle. Oneof the Dor- 
set interjections is Annan?—a query mean- 
|ing, What did you say? A.-Sax. mid unnan 
| means, with permission. Some of the words 
| are very vigorous, as astrout (stretched out), 
| astogged (feet stuck fast in clay), caddle (con- 


| fusion), ballyrag (to abuse—A.-Sax. balew, 


ly every thing its adjective termination, en | evil, wregan, to accuse), clum (to handle clum- 

—harnen (made of horn), piapern (of paper), sily), contraption (a contrivance), tilty (irrita- 

hempen, ashen, woaken,’ elemen. Mr. Barnes | ble), bliame-off (to shove one’s blame on to 
Vou. XLVIIL—No. 284.—13 
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another). Sometimes the words have poetic 
sweetness, as blooéns (blossoms), broody ( want- 
ing to sit—spoken of a hen), flush (fledged), 
Niver’s-tide (a thing may, it is said, happen at 
Never’s-tide, i. e., not at all), swent (smooth, 
even), wag-wanton (quaking-grass). 

The Dorset laborer has his ‘‘ dewbit”—the 
first meal of the morning, not so substantial 
as breakfast. It used to be said that in 
harvest-time the workmen needed seven 
meals per day: dewbit, breakfast, nuncheon, 
cruncheon, nammit, crammit, and supper. 

Mr. Barnes quotes the word drashel, for 
which the nearest English equivalent is flail, 
as an instance of the superior fullness of the 
rustic dialect. The drashel (A.-Sax. berscel) 
consists of two staves, the handstaff and the 
vlail (flail or flegel, flying staff, from the A.- 
Sax. fleogan, to tly), connected together by a 
free socket called a runnen kiaple (capel, from 
A.-Sax. ceafe,a beak). So that the flail is but 
one part of the thing for which the English 
has no name at all. 

Some of the peculiar words are almost 
purely Latin, e. g., to coll, to fondle around 
the neck (Lat. collum, neck); linman, a man 
in the flax trade (Lat. linum, flax); and a 
painter is by the poorest called a limner. 
We also sometimes find French, as quine (Fr. 
coin), the corner of a wall; but this is rare, 
the Dorset and Devonshire dialects being 
in this respect notably distinguishable from 
Welsh, in which fenestre (window), pont 
(bridge), and many other French words are 
found. 

Some of the Dorset words by their prim- 
itiveness suggest important explanations. 
Blindman’s- buff is called in Dorset blind- 
buck-o’-Deavy—the blind buck of David— 
which Vernon has shown accords with the 
names for the same thing in other languages, 
indicating that it is not a person but an an- 
imal which is called blind: thus, Sw. “ blind- 
bock,” Portug. “cabra ciega,” Ital. “ gatta 
orba” (blind cat), Ger. “blinde Kuh,” the 
Dutch alone having “blinde mannetje.” In 
Dorset, too, the walnut is called Welshnut. 
Wal and Welsh both mean foreigners, and as 
Welsh meant a foreign people, wallnuss meant 
a nut which the Anglo-Saxons never saw un- 
til they came to this country. So walrus 
means a strange horse. Now the root of 
this wal in walnut, ete., is doc, alius, alien; 
and it is the essence of Welsh—a name given 
by Germans to Italians, and (contemptuous- 
ly) by Alsacians to the French, though their 
own name, Elsass (else or other), is the 
same thing 
haps Gaul. The Scottish Highlanders call 
the Lowlanders Gall. I may mention here 
that the Portlanders have a word for a man 
who does not belong to their island, but to 








the main-land, which, I think, will puzzle | 


the etymologists for some time. 
such a man a Kimberlin! 
Dorset words are painfully significant ; thus, 


They call 


Wallachia, Walloon, and per- | 


Others of the | 


they often call a cheese a “ choke-dog,” The 
meaning of this will be apparent when I re. 
mark that it is a frequent libel in the 


- ; See ad. 
jacent counties that the chief use of a Dor. 
set cheese is to keep the gates open. A word 


that seemed to me requiring explanation is 
reremouse, for a bat, which, though Shak. 
pearean, is probably unique in modern yse 
with Dorset. Mr. Barnes derives it from A. 
Sax. hréremus ; but as A.-Sax. hrére means yp. 
derdone, we come to “an underdone mouse" 
Is it not possible that the root of the wor 
has some connection with Ger. heren, wite) 
and that the bat was supposed to have so 
evil relationship of that kind? 

Mr. Lowell (Biglow Papers, second series 
has ascribed a French origin to the Ney 
England word chore, which, as met with jy 
his and Emerson’s pages, puzzles London 
readers (though they have it in char-wom 
an); it is in ordinary use in Dorset (choor 
and Devon (chure). ‘ Chore,” says Mr. Low- 
| ell, “is Jonson’s word, and I am inclined to 
prefer it to chare and char, because I think 
that I see a more natural origin for it in th 
French jour (whence it might come to mea 
a day’s work, and thence a job) than any 
where else.” When I first read this I re- 
membered the Frenchman’s saying, when 
told that jour was derived from dies—“ C'est 
diablement changé en route.” But I soo 
after found that there is one word in which 
the ch of char has turned into j, namely ajar. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Lowell has certainly look- 
ed for the origin of chore in the wrong diree- 
tion. It is from A.-Sax. cer, cier, or cyr, a 
turn, occasion. Cyrran means to turn, and 
|from it the churn gets its name. In some 
parts of the north of England one hears “ to 
chare” used as synonymous with to stop and 
turn round. In earlier times it seems to 
| have referred more to the occasion, or time, 
than to the job done. Thus in Alfred’s Boe- 
thius (35,2) we have “Aut o3ium cerrie”—at 
another turn, or time; and in Orosius (6,5), 
“ He het xt suman cyrre onbernen Rom 
byrig”—he commanded on some occasion 
to burn the city of Rome. This idea of a 
turn is preserved in the form in which we 
find the word used in Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
namely, chair, to indicate any by-way which 
turns from the main street—the same being 
called wynd in Edinburgh, and turning in Lon- 
don. Lord Chancellor Eldon once amused 
his court by saying that he had been born in 
the foot of a chair. And it is related in 
Vint’s history of Newcastle that in one of 
their assizes, a witness having said that he 
saw three men come out of a chair foot, the 
judge declared the witness mad, and warned 
the jury to pay no attention to his evidence. 
The foreman, however, told the judge that 
they understood the witness very well, and 
that he was speaking the truth. From this 
history of a word which seems destined to 
| be generally adopted only in America, it will 
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be seen that the essence of it is a turn, and 
that chore really means a job that comes 
round once a week, or otherwise. “ Allow,” 
as used in the Southern States, in the sense 
of to affirm, and traced by Mr. Lowell to the 
Old French allouer, prevails in Dorset, where 
aman says “I ’low,” as the Yankee says “I 
mess.” “To cotton to,” Mr. Lowell thinks 
an Americanism. A visit to the rural 
districts of either the north or south of En- 
sland will enable him to hear it used in the 
sense of to hold on to another. 
as he supposes, from A.-Sax. coead (clay), or 
Icelandic kéd (glue), but it means here to 









cot, cotter, and caught. 


fax” in the sense of to beat: the nearest 
thing I have been able to find to it is in 
the Dorset “to flick,” i. e., to whip lightly. 
Both of them probably meant at first to flog, 
or whip with the flying lash. Mr. Lowell’s 
affluence in old French has led him to over- 
BP look the origin of the American verb “to 
mull” (to stir or bustle), in deriving it from 
nesler. The word exists in many forms in 
England: in the London Pall Mall, in moil, 
in the Dorset mwile, and the Devon mull, 
where it has the exact meaning (to pull or 
tumble about) as in the sentence of Judd’s 
Margaret—“ There has been a pretty consid- 


where, as Mr. Lowell says, it can not mean 
“to soften, to dispirit,” as Mr. Bartlett sup- 
poses. 
and they come from the German miihl. 






I note these: Cat-stick (a small stick); in 
Dorset cat is the name for asmall stick. Fish 
flakes (for drying fish); the word flaik is 
used by fish-women in Newcastle for a por- 
tion of their stall: “ Aw’ve had a flaik in 
this market thur sixty year’ (Old Dolly 
Simpson). Keeler-tub is used in 










ship). 
found only in the north of England, I be- 
lieve. 

Winterbourne Came is but a mile or two 





walked with me. 
Americans who had visited the neighbor- 
hood in order to discover connections be- 
tween Dorchester in America and its “ moth- 
er town” here. But few facts concerning 
the Dorchester adventurers, who, under the 
Rey. John White, so speedily followed the 
Plymouth pilgrims, can have escaped the 
keen eye of Dr. Palfrey. Mr. Barnes called 
ny attention to the occasional recurrence 
of the name of Channing in the earlier an- 
nals of the town, remarking that the ances- 
tors of the famous preacher went from Dor- 
chester. One of the records concerning the 
Channings was of a very unhappy charac- 
ter. It was that in the great Roman am- 






cling to, as in America, and is related to | 
The Americans are | 
original, as Mr. Lowell thinks, in using “ to | 


various re- | 


from Dorchester, to which city Mr. Barnes | 
He mentioned one or two | 
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It may be, | 


rable in voing ¢ y , tore? | 
erable mullin going on among the doctors 


Moil, mule, mill, ail are its kindred, | 
Of | 
the Americanisms mentioned by Mr. Lowell, | 





MERCURY. 


IMAGE OF 


phitheatre, the most important of the town’s 


| antiquities, a crowd of 10,000 people gath- 


ered in 1705 to witness the execution of 


|Mary Channing, who was strangled and 


gions under the name keeling (Sax. ceol, a | 
But these two words last named are | 


burned for poisoning her husband. 
Dorchester, as also Dorsetshire, takes its 
first element from the British Dwr, water, 
whose resemblance to the Greek tdwp is at 
least notable. Chester is ceaster, the A.-Sax. 
form of the Roman castra,a camp. Its an- 
cient inhabitants were the Durotriges, o1 
water-side people, who have been identified 
with the Belgic clan Morini (a name which 
also means by the sea—Ar Mér). The town 
has more Roman remains than any other in 
England, and a great many British remains 
also, one of the finest of the latter being in 
the vicinity of Mr. Barnes’s residence. On 





one occasion a skeleton was found with a 
| coin of Constantine in the mouth—an obolus, 
no doubt, to pay Charon for ferriage across 
|the Styx. An image was found at a depth 
of five feet in 1747, and is now in the Dor- 
chester Museum. It is about four and a 
half inches long, and appears to be a statue 
of Mereurius Mercator, who is represented 
with wings on his head, and a bag in his 
right hand. In 1842 Galignani stated that 
workmen who were digging the foundations 
| of some new buildings in the Place des Ca- 
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SNUFFERS DUG UP AT DOROHESTER. 


sernes, at Besangon, turned up two statu- 
ettes of the god Mercury. One was no more | 
than twenty-two inches high, the figure in- 

vested with a tunic which descended to its | 
feet. It was somewhat injured by its long 
interment, and had lost its left hand. The 
other was nearly five inches in height, and 
in perfect preservation. It represented the 
god in a state of nudity. It stood firmly on 
the left leg, the right being somewhat bent, 
touching the ground with the point of the 
foot. Drapery, or a mantle, fell from the 
left shoulder, which touched the same arm, 
and descended to the calf of the leg. This 
statuette also had a purse in the right hand, 
the fingers of which, however, were incor- 
rectly moulded and out of harmony with the 
rest of the work, which appeared to be of 
the best era of Roman art. 

August 10, 1858 (says Hutchins), in pre- 
paring the grave in the burial-ground for 
James Seal, executed for murder, a small 
portion of tessellated pavement was discov- 
ered at a depth of four feet. The digging for 
this purpose was suspended, but the earth 
was removed so long as any tessere were to 


be met with. The result was the dletover 
of a magnificent pavement tw eNty fees 
square, one corner of which, however. ha 
been destroyed by previous interments, Th 
beautiful centre was fortunately und ‘ 
and entire, as well as the remaining 
of the pavement, together with the thresh. 
old. The pavement was carefully trans. 

ferred to the chapel of the jail, piece | 
piece, where the whole bre adih of the pa 
tern is now displayed, and no forei sign sub. 
stance was employed to make good any por 


amaged 
POFtioy 





| adjoining Dorchester to the e 
| men employed in cleaning out and lower} 


tion of it. The outer border, composed of 
larger and rougher stones, together with the 


| threshold, remain undisturbed in situ, anq , 


stone marks their position in the castle fie 

Among the antique things discovered 
| Dore shester are a pair of elaborate and yp. 
| markably chased snuffers, of what age it is 
| impossible to say. 


| In October, 1840, an interesting discovery 


of Roman remains was made in the meadow 
sastward. Some 





the bed of the river found a few mutilated 
Roman coins of the third brass, with a frag. 
ment or two of dark ware; and digging 4 
| little deeper in this spot, they succeeded in 
discovering from 300 to 400 coins, curiously 
intermingled with fragments of brass rings, 
rings of twisted wire, the front of a heart. 
shaped clasp beautifully inlaid with enamel, 
fragments of Samian pottery, etc., all lying 
on a hard bed constituted of a rude kind of 
cement, composed of the ordinary detritus of 
the river, with flints, sand, large nails, and 
other iron fragments firmly compacted to- 
| gether, and bearing occasional indications 
|of scoria. The coins were nearly all of the 
third brass, with a few of the first brass, and 
| comprised the reigns of Hadrianus, Antoni- 
|nus Pius, Faustina the Elder, Faustina the 
| Younger, Gallienus, Salonina, Postumus, Vie- 
torinus, Tetricus the Elder, Tetricus the 
| Younger, Clandius Gothicus, Aurelianus, 
Tacitus, Probus, Carausius, Allectus, Maxi- 
minus, Crispus, etc., thus embracing a lapse 
of time of upward of 200 years, ranging from 
A.D. 117 to A.D. 326. 

There is an ancient church in Dorchester— 
St. Peter’s—which has some interesting old 
tombs and altars. One of these is supposed 
to be that of Geffrey of Ann, the knight who 
founded the church. There is also a mural 
tablet of Thomas Hardy, who is honored as 
having founded and endowed the Grammar 
School. Whether this is the same as the 
Sir Thomas Hardy who was by Nelson’s side 
when he died, and to whom he turned, say- 
ing, “Kiss me, Hardy,” as he died, I know 
not. The Admiral Hardy was a Dorset man, 
and when I was near Abbotsbury I saw his 
monument towering up near Portisham. It 
was perhaps on the spot where St. Peter's 
now stands that St. Austin stood preaching 
the Gospel to gainsayers. According to Lay- 
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SOUTH-COAST SAUNTERINGS IN ENGLAND. 


ALTAR TOMB OF GEFFREY OF ANN, 


‘non’s Brut, the saint was mocked by the | natural environment must not delay their 


Dorchester folk, and then | journey too long, for the steam-whistle is a 
“He five miles went, | very Joshua’s horn about them. And alas! 

And came to a hill | the people around ancient remains have, I 

That was great and fair.” fear, too much of that familiarity with them 

There Austin stuck his staff in the ground, | which breeds contempt to understand that 
ind staid, with his clerks, under a hill, en- | i¢ is as needful for nations as for individuals 
vaged in prayer; and when he took up his | that the symbols of continuity shall be pre- 
staff, | served, and the epochs be “linked each to 
“The water leapt thereafter: each by natural piety.” To me, a hater of 

ae Dean di ath” such worn-out things as seek to control and 

impede the living interests of mankind, 

All of which relates to Cerne—eight miles | those ancient things which are sweetly sur- 


S from Dorchester—which has hill, abbey, and | rendered to the moss and ivy, and remain 


fountain. But Cerne has more—one of the | only so far as they can instruct and elevate, 
strangest things in the world, called the| are supremely beautiful. A broken arch, a 
Cerne Giant. Looking across the country knight in armor blackened by time, a sculp- 
for miles, there was pointed out to me a/ tured lady with hands so meekly folded over 
gigantic human figure holding in its hand | her breast, a Druidic stone, an old font, I 
aclub. It was white as snow. No one can| love them with all a radical’s fondness for 
do more than speculate as to the origin of | old things—when they are too old to block 
this form, which is 170 feet long, and is made | the path. I heard while sauntering the le- 
by cutting through the turf to the chalk. | gend of St. Gaven’s bell, which seems to me 

Madame D’Arblay wrote of Dorchester in | the nearest thing to a mystical English myth 
1789: “The city had so antique an air, 1| which we have. St. Gaven’s grotto, just 
longed to investigate its old buildings. The | large enough to admit his body, was close to 
houses had the most ancient appearance of | a well of pure water. There is still a stone 
any that are inhabited that I have happened | stairway leading from the sea-beach up the 
to see; and inhabited they were indeed! | cliff, and sailors were wont in old times to 
Every window-sash was removed for face | get their supplies of water with the assist- 
above face to peep out, and every old bal-| ance of the saint, who always welcomed 
cony and all the leads of the houses turned | them. Now the saint had raised there a 


| into booths for fairs. There seemed families | belfry, in which was hung a silver bell of 


of ten or twelve (children) in every house, | curious workmanship. One day a piratical 
and the old women were so numerous that | crew resolved to get possession of this bell, 
they gave the whole scene the air of a rural | and on a calm summer afternoon they land- 
masquerade.” (She was seeing it with the | ed, and detached it from its belfry. But no 
king and queen.) Madame D’Arblay also | sooner did they put out from the shore with 
speaks of the “comic, irregular, odd old | their prize than a storm arose, the boat was 
houses.” I passed very hastily through Dor- | wrecked, the crew drowned, and the silver 
chester, but it seemed to me more like a| bell was carried ashore, and by mysterious 
smart, well-to-do New England town than | agency imbedded in the very heart of a great, 
any I had ever seen on the south coast of | massive stone which overhangs the well. 
this country. Nevertheless, it was a bright, | There, say the country folk, they who draw 
pleasant city under the clear sky of that| water may (if they have fine ears) still hear 
day, and one could well believe the tradition | the sweet-toned bell sounding from its hard 
of the place that Dr. Arbuthnot gave as his| stone. Let the pirates be the hard, unpoetic 
reason for leaving Dorchester, that “ a phy- | necessities of To-day—Trade, Steam, and the 
sician could neither live nor die there.” rest; let the silver bell be the Faith which 

The fact is, the antique characteristics of | raised the old shrines and tombs which the 
most of these old English cities have a| rough To-days wish to coin or utilize, and 
strong tendency to gravitate into museums. | the gentle tones still heard by the fountains 
Those who wish to see any of them in their | of life be the charm of antiquity. 


* 
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VAGRANT PANSIES. 
By NELLY M. HUTCHINSON. } 

TuHey are all in the lily bed, cuddled close together 
Purples, Yellow Cap, and little Baby Blue: “er 
How they ever got there you must ask the April weather, Q" 
f The morning and the evening winds, the sunshine and the dew a 
Why they should go visiting the tall and haughty lilies 7 
Is very odd, and none of them will condescend to say: pers 
They might have made a call upon the jolly daffodillies ; ean 
They might have come to my house any pleasant day. of h 
ina 
, They don’t have a good time, I think, their little faces R 
; i Look so very solemn underneath each velvet hood: a 
t I wonder don’t they feel among the garden’s airs and graces poi 
i : That shy Cousin Violet is happier in the wood? self 
i : ; oa F tere 
i Ah, my pretty pansies, it’s no use to go a-seeking; else 
There isn’t any good time waiting any where: stoi 
’ I fancy even Violet is troubled—mildly speaking— ly 


: 9 tiie iy to 
: : When somebody plucks her, finding her so fair. 


tha 

There’s nothing left for you, my pets, but just to do your duty— er 
Bloom, and make the world sweet—that’s the best for you; her 

' There isn’t much that’s lovelier than your bashful beauty, gir 

My Purples, my Yellow Cap, my little Baby Blue. al 





MY MOTHER AND I. 


MY MOTH 


ER AND 


A BovezStorp for Girls. 


BY THE 


AUTHOR OF “JOHN 


HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


‘* Your face is your fortune, my pretty maid.” 


“ Thy 
Thy purity of heart I 
Thy 


CHAPTER I. 


“ Seventy years ago, my darling; seventy years ago.” 


YO murmurs Tennyson’s “ Grandmother” 
S to her “ Little 
pain, the painful incidents of a long-past 
youth. 

I have no little Annie, and it is not quite 


seventy years since I was a girl; but still I} 
can understand how the old woman talked | 


of her girlhood, and even enjoyed doing so, 
in a sort of way. 

Revisiting lately, after a long lapse of 
time, a place where I once spent six months 
—the six months which were the turning- 
point in my whole life—I see my own old 


self so vividly and with such a curious in- | 
terest, nay, even pity, as if it were somebody | 


else, that I half incline to tell the whole 
story : a story so simple, so natural, so like- 


ly to have happened, in one form or another, | 
to many a girl, and withal so long ended, | 
that it can do nobody any harm, and may do | 


somebody some little good. 
Poor Elma Picardy! Looking back at 


her, she seems to be—not me at all, but “a| 
If I were to put her into | 


girl in a book.” 
a book, would she help other girls a little ? 


Annie,” telling, without | 


singleness of soul that made me proud, 


loved aloud, 


man’s truth I was bold to bid God see.” 


| Perhaps; for I believe many another girl 
has gone through a similar experience ; has 
had her fate settled for good or ill before 
she was out of her teens; has gone through 
the same hard struggles, all alone, with no- 
body to advise or comfort her, and a cluster 
of extraneous folk standing by, looking on 
and discussing her, in the cold, wise—I 
mean worldly-wise—way in which elder 
people do discuss the young, as if taey them- 
selves had forgotten their own youth, or 
possibly had never had any. It is different 
with me. I was young once—young and 
foolish. I know it; yet am not ashamed 
of it; and it may help me to be a help to 
some other poor girl, who has no mother to 
speak to, or if she has one, would not speak 
to her if she could, or could not if she would, 
since, alas! 
happen. 
story. 


all these cases do sometimes 
For such a one I will write my 


My name was Elma Picardy, as, indeed, it 
|is still; and I was just seventeen, an only 
child, whose life would have been perfectly 
solitary except for her mother. 

My mother and I. Never were there such 
friends as my mother and I; real equal 
friends, in addition to being mother and 
daughter. It was so from my cradle, my 
father having died a month after I was 
born. I never had a nurse-maid: she was 
| too poor to give me one, even had she wish- 
ed; but I think she did not wish. I was 
all she had, and she preferred keeping me 
wholly to herself. Besides, in those days 
| mothers took care of their children rather 
|more than they think it necessary to do 
now. It was not considered that even her 
duties to society compelled a lady to resign 
to a staff of inferior women that other duty 
—to bring up for God and man those pre- 
cious little human souls and bodies with 
which Heaven had intrusted her. The world 
still held the old-fashioned opinion that to 
| be a mother, in the largest sense, was at 
once the highgst honor and the chiefest use- 
fulness to which any woman could aspire. 

So my mother, both by choice and neces- 
| sity, was my only nurse, my sole playfellow. 
From morning till night and from night till 
morning we were never apart. It was, of 
course, an exceptional condition of things ; 
but so it was, and I have never ceased to be 
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ths wnkful f for the fact, and for its pone that | the present was all-sufficient, of Pe 


through all my babyhood and childhood I | 
learned absolutely nothing but what I learn- 
ed from her. Afterward other people taught | 


me ; for though a well-read, she was not ex-| consciously was to her. In 


actly an accomplished woman ; but that was | 
mere outside learning. My true education, | 
the leading and guiding of soul and heart, 


was never in any hands but my mother’s. 


Christ once set a little child; and i in my 





toa 
child. Consequently she learned to m; ake it 


sufficient to herself. And this, I have 
| thought, constituted the gr 


Since 

sat ble sssing I un- 
all her cares 

and afflictions she “set me in the midst.” 

| nocent ignorance, my implicit trust, my in 

rious forgetfulness of yesterday and indiffer. 


In the course of years she ceased to be my | ence to to-morrow, I bec ame to her truly 


governess, but she never ceased all her days “of the kingdom of heaven.” 


As she told 


to be, as the Bible says, “my companion, my |me long afterward, I comforted her more 


guide, my most familiar friend.” 


Yes, familiar, though she was thirty when | other living soul. 
But this gulf of time did not | 


I was born. 
seem to affect us. Either she slipped gently 
down to my level, or I stepped up to hers; I 
knew not how it was done, but done it was, 
the gulf being bridged over without any con- 
scious effort on her side or mine. And the | 
trust between us was equal to the sympathy. 
I hear girls nowadays say, “Oh, don’t tell | 
mamma; she wouldn’t understand.” Why, | 
my mother understood every thing, and I al- | 
ways told her every thing! As soon as I| 
could speak it was, “Look, mammy, look!” | 
at every new felicity; and as for sorrow, 
from the day when I broke my doll till I 
broke—something else: only I did not quite 
break it—my first ery was, ‘“ Mother—I want 
my mother!” Day and night my only shel- 
ter was in her bosom. I remember, and can | 
feel still, though I am an old woman, the in- 
finite healing of her kiss for all anguish, | 
great and small. 

My mother was quite alone in the world, 


being, as I said, widowed directly after my | 
» } 
officer. 


birth. My father was an Indian 
From his miniature, he must have been 
much handsomer, and I knew he was a year 
or two younger, than herself. The exact cir- 
cumstances of their marriage I never learn- | 


| mother and I. 
| own—a wonderful world, full of love, cop. 


| tent, and enjoyment. 


than she could have been comforted by any 
So we were perfectly happy together, my 
We lived in a world of ow 


That we were poor 
did not affect us in the least—poverty ney 
er does much affect a child, unless prema. 


| turely tainted by being brought up among 


worldly-minded elders. For instance, I have 

| heard grown-up people recall the misery 
| | they once suffered from going to school less 
well dressed than their school-mates; but | 
| can not remember such distresses ever trou- 
bling me. I was no more afilicted to see 
other girls in sashes while I had none than 
| my mother was grieved by the fact that her 
| gowns were of print or muslin when her 
| friends wore silk and satin. I saw she al- 
ways dressed herself, as she dressed me, neat- 

| ly, comfortably, as prettily and as much in 
the fashion as she could afford, and there 
the matter ended. What we could not af- 
| ford we neither craved for nor mourned over. 
As I grew toward womanhood the great 
contest between us was who should have 
the best clothes: I wished it to be the moth- 
er, she would rather it had been the daugh- 
ter. Many a fond battle we had upon this 
| point every time there were new clothes to 


ed. It came probably from what I have | be bought. I could not bear to see her go 
heard called “the force of propinquity,” for | |on wearing a shabby bonnet and give mea 
they must have been very unlike in every | new one, or turn and turn her gowns to the 
way. But they were thrown together, he | last limits of respectability because I grew 
having lodged at the house of her parents— | out of my frocks so fast that it was almost 
he had quarreled with his own—during a | impossible to keep me well dressed, suitably 
long and dangerous illness. ‘ He could not dressed, which, it was easy to find out, she 
do without me—so he married me,” she once | was most anxious to do. 
said, with a rather sad smile; and this was For I was her only child; and, let me con- 
the only explanation she ever gave, even to | fess the fact, so familiar that I soon ceased 
me, her daughter, of her courtship and mar- | to think it of importance, and, indeed, have 
riage. | forgotten when I first discovered it—I was 
In a year death ended the union, and she an exceedingly pretty child. Not like her- 
was alone again—more alone than before: | self at all, but the very image of my father. 
for her parents had died also, and died bank- | | Consequently as I grew up I became not 
rupt. The few luxuries she had ever enjoy- | | merely pretty, but handsome; beautiful, in 
ed passed away; she had ngthing to live | short—at fifteen I believe I was downright 
upon but the two small pensions, hers and | beautiful—so that there could be no two 
mine, as a soldier’s widow and orphan ; and | opinions about me. 
she had not a creature in the world belong- | Looking i in my glass now, I take a pathetic 
ing to her except me. | pleasure in recalling this, and my dear moth- 


This was all I knew of her and myself | er’s pride and delight in the same, which she 
during my childhood and early girlhood. | now and then attempted to hide, though she 
She never talked to me about the past; and | never tried to deny or conceal the obvious 
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fact of my beauty—first, because it would 
have been impossible ; secondly, because she 
would have thought it foolish and wrong. 
she held beauty to be a gift of God, and, as 
euch, to be neither ignored nor despised, but 
received thankfully, gladly—a real blessing, 
if regarded and accepted as such in all sim- 
plicity and humility. 
“Mammy dear,” I remember once saying, 
as I ran into her arms, “am I not a very 
pretty little girl? Every body says so.” 
“Yes, my darling, you are a very pretty 
little girl, and mammy is glad of it; but she 
is most glad because you are good. Pretty 
little girls ought always to be exceedingly 
good.” 
7 This lesson she impressed upon me so 
strongly that I came to think even beauty a 
secondary thing, and many a comical story 
was preserved of my answers to my flatter- 
ers—children find only too many—“ Yes, of 
course I’m a pretty little girl, but I’m a good 
girl too.” “Mammy says pretty girls are 
plenty, and good girls scarce; I mean to be 
a good girl,” ete., etc. Simple, silly speeches, 
no doubt, but they serve to show that I was 
not vain in any contemptible way. In truth, 
| was so accustomed to be praised, to look 
in the glass, and see there a face which could 
not fail to give myself as much pleasure as 
it did to my friends, that I believe I accept- 
ed my beauty as calmly as people accept 
most things which they are born to—a title, 


an estate, or any other accidental appendage 


of fortune. I rejoiced in it, much as the 
lilies and roses do, without any ridiculous 
pride. 

My mother rejoiced too—in my eyes, which 
somebody told her were like a gazelle’s; in 
my hair, purple-black and very long, which 
she always dressed herself with her own 
hands till I was a woman grown; in my 
slender willowy figure—I was tall, like my 
father, and at thirteen years old had over- 
topped herself entirely ; above all, in a cer- 
tain well-bred air, which I suppose I always 
had, for I have overheard people describe 
me as “a most lady-like child.” This qual- 
ity might have been hereditary, but I my- 
self attribute it to my never having had any 
companionship except my mother’s. 

I did not understand then—I do now— 
why she was so exceedingly particular over 
my associates; how many and many a little 
girl whom I wanted to play with I was gen- 
tly withdrawn from, lest I might catch the 
tone of that half-and-half “ genteel” society 
which, for a widow of limited income, is not 
easy to escape. Not until I grew up a wom- 
an did I fully comprehend how difficult it 
must have been for her to make me grow up 
really a lady, unharmed by the coarse influ- 
ences of poverty, not always refined poverty, 
which necessarily surrounded us on every 
side. She could not have done it, even 
though we lived as quietly as possible, first 


in London lodgings, where my father had 
died, and then in a school, where, in return 
for my instruction, she took charge of the 
whole seamstress work of the establishment 
—she could not possibly have done it, I say, 
had she not kept me continually by her 
side, and exposed to no influence except her 
own. 

And she was a lady. Ay, even though she 
was a tradesman’s daughter. But the fact 
that my grandfather, a builder, had been a 
self-made man, only enough educated to de- 
sire to educate his child, did not affect me 
in the least. My mother’s relations, the 
Dedmans, and my father’s, the Picardys, 
were to me equally mythical. I knew noth- 
ing about them, and cared less. 

She seldom spoke of either the persons or 
the incidents of her early life. She seemed 
to have been drifted out into the world, as 
Danae was drifted out to sea, with her baby 
in her arms, utterly uncertain on what shore 
she would be thiown, or if she woula ever 
touch land at all. But, like Danae and Per- 
seus, we were cast upon a friendly shore. 
Wherever we went, I remember, every body 
was kind to us. Perhaps it was the deep 
instinct of human nature, that inclines peo- 
ple always to be kind to the widow and or- 
phan; but most probably it was my moth- 
er’s own sweet nature, and her remarkable 
mixture of gentleness and self-dependence, 
which made all whom she met ready to help 
her, because they saw she was willing, to the 
utmost of her capabilities, to help herself. 

I dare say she had her chances of marrying 
again, but of such a possibility she never 
dreamed. So we were just “my mother and 
I,” a pair so completely one, and so content 
in each other, that beyond general kindliness 
we never cared much for any body outside. 
We had no visible relations, and not very 
many friends—intimate friends, I mean, ei- 
ther young or old, who would stand in my 
place toward her, or in hers toward me. It 
never struck me to put any playfellow in 
opposition to my mother; and she often said 
that ever since I was born she liked my 
company better than that of any grown-up 
person. 

So we wandered about the world togeth- 
er, changing our mode of life or place of res- 
idence as she deemed best both for my 
health, which was rather delicate, and for 
my education. It was always me, always 
for my advantage ; of herself and her own 
pleasure I do not believe she ever thought 
at all. And therefore her sorrows, whatever 
they were, brought no bitterness with them. 
She endured them till they passed by, and 
then she rose out of them to renewed life. 
She was to the end of her days the happiest- 
natured woman I ever knew, and the most 
cheerful of countenance. 

Describe her personally I will not—I can 
not! Whoever could paint a mother’s face ? 
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It seems, or ought to seem, unlike every oth- | 
er face in the wide world. We have been 
familiar with it all our lives—from our cra- 
dle we have drank it in, so to speak, like 
mother’s milk, and looked up to it as we 
looked up to the sky, long before we under- | 
stood what was beyond it—only feeling its | 
beauty and soothing power. My mother’s 
face was like heaven to me, from the time | 
when I lay in her lap, and sucked my thumb, 
with my eyes steadily fixed on hers, while 
she told me “a ’tory,” until the day when I 
last stood and gazed down upon it, with its 
sweet shut mouth and sealed eyes: gazed— 
myself almost an old woman—wondering 
that it had suddenly grown so young. 

But many, many years, thank God! before 
that day—years spent in peace and content, 
and no small share of happiness, since, as I 
have said, we were always happy merely in 
being together—occurred that strange time, 
that troubled six months, to which I have 
referred, and which even now makes my 
heart beat with a sensation which no length 
of time or change of fortunes has ever dead- 
ened, nor ever will deaden, until I cease to 
live. There is no pain in it now—not an 
atom of pain! no regret, no remorse—but 
there it is, an unalienable fact, an inefface- 
able impression. And it all happened twen- 
ty, thirty—no, I will not count how many 
years ago. I was just seventeen, and my 
mother was seven-and-forty. 





—_——_@————— 


CHAPTER II. 

I nap “finished my education,” or was 
supposed to have done so, though my moth- 
er often laughed, and said nobody’s educa- 
tion was ever “ finished.” 
all the masters that she could afford to give 
me, and further study was to be carried on 
by myself. We also left the school where 
we had resided so long, in the suburbs of 
London, and came to live in the country, 


J 


“all alone by ourselves,” as we said. For we | 


two together was the same as being alone, 
only with the comfort of companionship. 

Our abode was a village in Somersetshire, 
whither we had come chiefly by chance. 
Like Adam and Eve, “the world was all be- 
fore us where to choose,” and any place 
seemed pleasant after that horrid “ genteel 
neighborhood,” neither town nor country, 
with the advantages of neither and the un- 
pleasantness of both. Atleast so I thought 
in my hasty angry youth, which had such 
quick eyes to see the dark shades in every 
picture. But my mother always answered 
gently that there might have been much 
worse places than Kilburn, and we had lived 
very peacefully there for five years. She 
always saw the sunny side of every thing, 
rather than the cloudy one. She was of a 
far more contented disposition than I. 


Still, I had had | 
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Still it was always I who started new al 
daring ideas, as I had done iu this eis 
When we decided as to where we shoul 
make our new home, I had got out the map. 
and proposed laughingly that we should 
toss up a half-penny, and select the place es 
which it fell. It fell flat and prone on th, 
town of Bath! 

“Bath ?—how odd! were you not hon 
there, mother? Of course we'll go and = 
at Bath.” 

“Oh no, no!” she cried, suddenly; the 
checked herself. “Well, my child, if , 
| wish it particularly, I see no reason why y; 
should not go. There is nobody to go y, 

certainly ; I never had many relations, and 
those I had are long dead ; still, Bath is pret. 
ty, oh, so pretty! You never saw any plac 
| at all like it, Elma ;” and her eyes brightep. 
ed with a tender sort of memory in them, 

“T should be delighted to see it, the hom 
where you lived as a child and a gir), 
grown-up girl like me. Also, mother dar. 
ling, was it not at Bath that you met 
father, and were married ?” 

“You” 


| 
“Did papa like Bath as much as you?” 


“Not quite. He was ill there for mam 
months, you know, and people seldom faney 
the place where they are long ill.” 

“But he fell in love with you there, and 
that ought to have made him like it.” 

I had just begun to have an idea that 
there was such a thing as “ falling in love, 
and that of course it was the happiest thing 
in all the world. 

My mother was silent—so silent that I 
took her hand caressingly. 

“T like sometimes to talk about my father. 
Was he not very handsome ?—And exceed- 
ingly like me?” 

“You vain little monkey!” smiled my 
mother. 

And then I laughed too at the conceited 
speech I had unwittingly made. In ow 
| harmless fun the slight shadow which had 
come over my mother’s face passed away, 
and we continued our consultation — we 
never did any thing without consulting one 
another—but made no more references to 
the past. I saw she did not wish it. 

Nevertheless, things so happened that, in 
| the first instance, we went from London to 
| Bath just to gratify my curiosity. For three 
| days we wandered about the city—the beau- 
| tiful lady-city, of which my mother had not 
| said one word too mach ; but it was too beat- 
| tiful, too expensive for our small finances. 

A little dreary, too, despite its beauty. We 
| knew no one—not a soul! and there were 
|so many grand idle people walking about 
| that the place felt far more lonely than Lon- 
| don, where every body is busy. « 

Also—it may seem a foolish, conceited 
| thing to confess, and yet I must, for it is 
| true—these idle people stared at us so, as if 
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they had nothing to do but to stare, and I 
resented it much. My mother answered my 
indignation with gentle composure. 

“Jdle folk will always stare, my child. 
Besides, you are taller and more remarkable- 
iooking—well, perhaps prettier—than most 
rirls; and then you have such a very little, 
insignificant mother to walk beside you.” 

“Nonsense!” I said; for I thought her 
sweet face and dainty figure the pleasantest 
to look at in all the world. 

“Come, don’t let us be cross; let us take 
the stares patiently, and fancy ourselves the 
Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria, 
who have to endure the like whenever they 
vo out, as well as the rest of the royal family.” 
a But I am not one of the royal family.” 

“No, my child,” said my mother, half 
laughing, half sad; “ but Heaven has given 
vou almost as trying a dignity. My poor 
Elma, people are sure to stare at you wher- 
ever you go; but we will avoid it as much 
What do you say? Instead of 
remaining at Bath, which, indeed, we should 
find far too dear, suppose we were to try 
and find some pretty, quiet village near it— 
I remember several—and settle down there, 
where you will have nobody to look at you 
but the cows and sheep—except your moth- 
er! Will she suffice, my pet?” 

“Yes, entirely.” 

And I spoke the truth. Odd as it may 
seem, my mother had done wisely in never 
Her fond, can- 


as we can. 


denying facts as they were. 
did admiration of me supplied the place of 
any other; her frank admission of the fact 
.of my beauty—a simple fact, no more—ab- 
solutely prevented my having any petty 


vanity about it. Just as children brought 
up without any mysteries make none, and 
those to whom the truth is always spoken 
can not see the slightest necessity for such 
a mean trick as lying. 

Besides this rather comical reason for our 
taking flight from Bath, my mother had an- 
other, which she did not then tell me. She 
wished to live in the country—in the health- 
iest place she could find. I had been study- 
ing hard, I was not strong, and the disease 
of which my father died—last of five broth- 
ers—was consumption. My mother had al- 
ways watched me, I told her sometimes, “ as 
a cat watches a mouse ;” but it was not till 
after-years that I found out the reason. 


Still, there was no sign of my father’s hav- | 


ing left me, with his own strong likeness, 
this fatal inheritance. My mother had given 
me not only her moral but her physical qual- 
ities—a sound mind in a sound bédy. The 
wholesome Dedman blood, the blood of the 
people, counteracted all that might have 
been dangerous on my father’s side. From 
that, and from her careful up-bringing, I 
have, though never robust, enjoyed thor- 
oughly good health. No troubles have been 
able to kill me. I have lived—have been 





obliged to live—throngh them all. There 
have been times when I almost regretted 
this—when it would have been so much eas- 
ier to slip from life, and shirk all its duties; 
when one fell back longingly upon the hea- 
then proverb that “those whom the gods 
love die young.” Not the Christian God! 
To Him the best sacrifice is not death, but 
a long useful, active, healthy life—reaping 
unto the last Christ’s benediction—that it 
is more blessed to give than to receive, to 
minister than to be ministered unto. 

The nest where my mother and I settled 
ourselves we found on our very first day of 
search. It was in a village a few miles from 
Bath—a small, old-fashioned house in an 
old-fashioned street, which sloped down in 
a steep descent to our door. Indeed, the 
whole neighborhood had a curious up-and- 
down-iness—very charming to me, who had 
grown sick of the long level London pave- 
ments and suburban roads. 

Equally peculiar and attractive was the 
landlady, true Somersetshire, blunt in words, 
and kind in deeds, who insisted on our ae- 
cepting from her a lunch of bread and cheese, 
but declined point-blank to accept us as lodg- 
ers. She always had a family throughout 
the summer, she said-—an excellent family 
from Bath—and she liked to be alone in the 
winter, and until they came, which was nev- 
er before June. 

But it was now only January, and I had 
fallen in love with the quaint old house, and 
its quainter furniture, chiefly of oak, certain- 
ly a century old. Also, by a lucky chance, 
Mrs. Golding had fallen in love with my 
mother. 

Not with me. Oh dear, no! She took 
the greatest pains to indicate how little she 
thought of me—considered me a mere chit 
of a girl, most objectionably pretty. 

“T don’t care to have good-looking misses 
about my place. They’re always such a 
bother. If it was only you, ma’am”—and 
she looked admiringly at my mother’s calm 
face and smooth gray hairs—she had been 
gray ever since I could remember. ‘“ You're 
a widow, I see?” glancing at the modified 
form of widow’s cap which she always wore. 

“ Yes, I have been a widow ever since that 
girl of mine was born.” 

“ And—not overrich, I suppose, ma’am ?” 

“No,” returned my mother, unoffended ; 
for it never occurred to her to feel the slight- 
est shame or annoyance on account of her 
poverty. 

“Then I think I'll take you. You won’t 
be much trouble. Only your two selves?” 

“Only our two selves,” said my mother, 
putting her arm through mine, a good deal 
amused, but longing, like me, to take refuge 
in this quiet house, and with one’ who 
seemed, though odd, to be a good and kind- 
ly woman. ‘I think, really, you had better 
take us. You must be rather dull all alone.” 
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““you’RE A WIDOW, I SEE?” 


couldn’t take from you my usual rent—it | half when I married, and a pretty mess I 
wouldn’t be honest unless the summer-time. | made of it. My face was my fortune, every 
Let us see—what shall it be? What would | body said—that was why poor Golding mar- 
you like to give me?” |ried me; and it didn’t last” (no, certainly 
My mother laughingly declining to name | not, apparently) ; “and he was an awful wor- 
a sum, this most extraordinary of landladies | rit, and that did last, and wore me to skin 
named one, which, compared with London | and bone, as you see. Well, well, he’s gone 
prices, was perfectly ridiculous, and yet a| now, so we'll say no more about him. Don't 
great relief to our purse. But she declared | you believe in men, miss; don’t marry in 
it was the usual rate of payment for winter | haste and repent at leisure. That’s all I 
lodgings. We agreed, promising to turn | say.” 
out when the summer family arrived. | This melancholy sentiment—which the 
“But that is five months to come. A/| departed Golding, staring down from the 
great deal may happen in five months,” said wall in red face, blue coat, and yellow waist- 
my mother, half sighing. coat, did not contradict—amused me so 
“Ay, indeed, ma’am; miss may be mar-| much that it cooled my wrath, and I made 
ried by then; who knows? There is cer-| no objection to our finally settling the bar- 
tainly nobody about here to marry her. | gain, and agreeing to become Mrs. Golding’s 
They’re all old maids in our parts. She | inmates on the morrow. 
won’t find one young gentleman, that I can “Only,” I said, when we talked over the 
tell her.” matter, “ we shall have to keep her at a dis- 
I blushed furiously, and felt so insulted | tance,I am sure. She is a very impertinent 
that I would almost have walked out of the | woman.” 
house on the spot, had not my mother said} “ Because she spoke about your marrying, 
gently, with that quiet dignity which puts| my child? Well, I suppose you will be mar- 
a stop to all possible forwardness, ried some day ;” and my mother put back my 
“We have not begun to think of these | hair, and looked steadily into my blushing 
things yet, Mrs. Golding. My daughter is| face. “Would you like to be married, Elma? 
only seventeen.” Yes, of course you would. It is a woman’s 


“No doubt, ma’am—no doubt. But I| “Well, and I was only seventeen and a 
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natural destiny. But there is plenty of 
time—plenty of time.” 

«J should rather think so.” 

“And when you do begin to take such a 
thing into your little head, be sure you tell 
your mother.” 

* «Of course I shall.” 


Here we dropped the matter, not unwill- | 


ingly, 1 fancy, on either side. It was a topic 
quite new; at least this was the first time 
that my mother had named it at all seriously. 
For me, as a little girl, I had always protest- 
ed, like most little girls, that I meant to mar- 
ry my mother; afterward, that I would not 
marry at all, for fear of having to leave her. 
Latterly these protestations had ceased, for 
they seemed to me rather silly; besides, a 
kind of shyness had crept over me on the 
subject of love and marriage. Not that I 


did not think of it; on the contrary, I be- | 


lieve I thought a great deal, but I said noth- 
ing. If I could have questioned my mother 
about her own experience—her own court- 
ship and marriage—it would have opened 
my heart ; but this was almost the only thing 
upon which she kept silence toward me, or 
if I attempted to speak, gently avoided the 
subject. 

She didso now. When I hazarded a ques- 
tion or two apropos of a small house in a 
back street of Bath, which she showed me 
in passing, Saying she had once lived there 
for a little while, she answered abruptly ; 
and when we quitted the city—the fair city 
which I had already begun to be fond of—I 
think it was rather a relief to her than not. 

In a week’s time we felt quite settled in 
ournew home. It was such a pretty home, 
the prettiest we had ever had. The village 
was such a curious place, with its ancient 
houses and gardens, shut in by high walls, 
its picturesque church, and its altogether 
old-world aspect, as if it had gone to sleep a 
century ago, and was only half awake still. 

We had one favorite walk, called the Ty- 
ning—a curious word, the meaning of which 
Inever knew. But the walk was very pleas- 
ant: a kind of high path or natural bridge 
from hill to hill, sloping steeply down on ei- 
ther side. On one hand you saw the distant 
uplands, on the other the valley below, with 
a little river winding through it, turning a 
gray old cloth-mill, which seemed the only 
manufacturing industry of the place. 

One day we crossed the Tyning, on our 
way to an old ruined abbey, which Mrs. Gold- 
ing said was one of the sights of the neigh- 
borhood. It was a bright, clear February 
day. I threw back my head, and eagerly 
drank in every breath of the pleasant bra- 
cing air. But it made my mother shiver. I 
placed myself on the windward side of her, 

and drew her arm through mine, as I had 
always been in the habit of doing when we 
walked out, ever since I had discovered, with 
the pride of thirteen years, that I was half 


an inch taller than she. She clung to me, I 
thought, a little closer than usual as we dis- 
| cussed our summer plans. 
| “We will be idle till March; then we will 
study regularly. You must not let slip your 
}education. You may need it yet.” 

She spoke with hesitation, knowing I knew 
quite well the possibility to which she re- 
ferred—that she might die prematurely, 
when her pension would die with her, and 
mine was too small to maintain me. If I 
| were left motherless, I should also have to 
j}earn my bread. But the first terror, if I 

ever did logk at it, blotted the second out of 
| sight entirely. 

“Tf you want me to make use of my edu- 
cation, I will do it,” said I, intentionally mis- 
| apprehending her. “I will turn governess 
| to-morrow, if you wish, though I should hate 
it-—yes, hate it! And you always said it is 
the last kind of life I am fitted for.” 

“That is true, my poor child.” 

I caught her sigh. I saw her sidelong 
anxious look. Only since I have been gliding 
down the hill, and watched so many young 
folks climbing up it, have I recognized fully 
the meaning of my mother’s silent looks— 
her ceaseless prevision of a future that should 
last long after hers was ended—if indeed it 
had not ended long ago, her own individual- 
ity being entirely absorbed in this young life 
of mine. To be a mother is in truth entire- 
ly to forget one’s self—one’s personal inter- 
ests, griefs, and joys, and to project one’s self 
wholly into the new generation, with its won- 
derful present, its still more mysterious fu- 
ture, both of which seem apparently to lie in 
one’s own hands. Only apparently, perhaps; 
and yet we have to act as if it were really so, 
as if the whole responsibility of her children’s 
lives rested upon the mother. Oh, that all 
mothers felt it thus! and when they do feel 
it, oh, if their children could now and then 
see into their hearts! 

I could not into my mother’s—not wholly, 
even though she was so dear to me and I to 
her. Now and then, as to-day, there seemed 
something on her mind which I did not un- 
| derstand, something which she tried first to 
| conceal, then to shake off; and finally suc- 
ceeded. 

“No, my darling, I do not wish you to turn 
governess, or any thing else, just now,” said 
she, gravely. “TI only wish you to grow up 
a well-educated gentlewoman, equal to any 
position which— But just now your posi- 
tion is to be your mother’s own dear, only 
daughter,” added she, suddenly stopping 
herself, “a sensible, clever—no, not very 
clever—” 

Alas! that was true enough. I was not 
clever. Nor accomplished, neither; for my 
wise mother, finding I had little voice and 
less ear, had stopped my music ; my drawing 
also had come to an end; since, to waste time 
on any study which requires real talent 
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when one has absolutely none, she consid- 
ered simply ridiculous. 

“No, you are certainly not a genius—you 
will never set the Thames on fire. But, 
whatever you are, I am content with you, 
my daughter.” 

“Thank you,” replied I, humble, and yet 
proud. 

My mother never allowed me to ponder 
over either my merits or my short-comings. 
She said it was better just to do one’s work, 
and not think much about one’s self at all. 
Her satisfaction in me—not often thus plain- 
ly expressed—touched and pleased me, and 
I walked gayly, a weight lifted off my heart. 
I knew well I was in no sense a brilliant girl. 
My “face was my fortune,” not my brains. 
This did not matter much now, though there 
came a time when I would have given half 
my beauty to possess just a little of what 
people call “talent.” So it is—we general- 
ly care most for the qualities which are not 
ours. 

However, just now I cared for nothing and 
nobody but my mother. She and I strolled 
on together, enjoying the spring smell in the 
air, and the colored twilight just beginning 
to lengthen, and the blackbird’s soft love- 
note—the first of the year—for it was near 
upon Valentine’s Day. Somehow or other 
we lost our way, and found ourselves not at 
the ruined abbey, but exactly where we had 
started ; and it was too late to start again. 

“ Never mind, we will go there some other 
day” (ay, we did—I have never forgotten that 
day). ‘Have we not the whole spring be- 
foreus? And how delicious, mother, to think 
we have it all to ourselves! No school—no 
lessons—no visitors. We literally don’t know 
a soul between here and London. Hurrah! 
How grand it is to have got no friends!” 

“But we may make some—I hope we 
shall.” 

“T don’t. Because they will be falling in 
love with you and taking you from me; and 
I like to have you all to myself, mammy !” 
(Big girl as I was, I often called her “ mam- 
my,” or “mummy,” or “ mimi’”’—some one of 
the half-hundred pretty names I used to in- 
vent for her when I wasa baby. But “moth- 
er’ was my favorite name. Lots of girls 
had “ mammas”—very few had a “ mother.” 
None, I averred, a mother like mine.) 

She laughed, and told me nobody was like- 
ly to dispute my possession. ‘“ Especially of 
such an elderly person as I am growing, for 
do you know, my child, though the evening 
is so pleasant, I feel quite tired and cold.” 

I blamed myself bitterly for having per- 
suaded her to put on a summer cloak—her 
winter one looked so shabby in the sunshine. 

“TI protest, mother, you shall not go on 
a day longer without buying that Paisley 
shawl we have so long talked about, which 
will at once be light and warm. We'll go to 
Bath after it to-morrow.” 





| obliged. 


“Oh no, no!” Again her unaccountahje 
shrinking from this pleasant city, Which, as 
| Soon as I had left it, I quite longe 
again. 

“Well, mother darling, you shall not jp 
vexed ; but the shawl must be got somehow 
and Bath is the only place to get it at. Will 
you let me go and buy it all by myself” 

The moment I had made this proposition 
I was frightened at it, for I had never ye 
walked a street’s length alone; and as to go- 
ing shopping alone, the idea was dreadfy] 
Yet, as I hurried my mother home, eyer, 


d to see 


|Shiver of hers made my conscience-stings 
gs 


sharper and my resolution more strong. 

“T must learn to be useful, and do things 
sometimes by myself,” argued I. “ Only trust 
me! I will try to lose none of the money, 
and waste it you may be sure I shall not. 
And when I go into the shop I will not be 
nervous—not get angry if people do stare at 
me. Why should I not walk about alone? 
There is nothing really to be afraid of.” 

“No, my love; and if you were obliged to 
do it—if I were away, and you had no pro- 
tection, I should wish you to do it—brave as 
a lion, innocent as a lamb. 








But you are not 
Wait a while, and we will choose 
the shawl together.” 

But I could not wait—not longer than the 
few days during which my mother was laid 
| up with severe cold after this unlucky walk. 

Why had I not taken care that she was warm- 
| ly clad before I let her buy me that gypsy hat 
| with the checked pink ribbons (how one re- 

members individually one’s girlish clothes 

—at least, when they are not numerous!), 
| and the brown silk pelisse, which had cost 
| such a deal of money? I hated it—I hated 

myself. I resolved to have not another new 
| thing all summer, if only I could coax her to 
| be extravagant in the matter of the Paisley 
shaw!i. Go to Bath I must—but how? 

A bold idea struck me. “ Mother, Mrs. 

yolding is going to Bath to-morrow: may | 
go with her and buy yourshawl? She knows 
| the shop, and she will take care of me.” 

And then, remembering the figure the old 
woman cut in her enormous bonnet, and 
cloak of most respectable antiquity, carrying 

a huge basket which went full of eggs and 
| returned full of groceries, my mind misgave 

me. Certainly, to walk up Milsom Street 
| beside Mrs. Golding would require some lit- 
| tle moral courage. 

I think my mother guessed this, for she 
| smiled. : 

“ Have you considered—” 

“Yes, I’ve considered every thing. What 
does it matter? I’m not going to be a goose 
any more.” 
| “But to act on the principle of the man 
| who, walking about in an old coat, said, ‘Tf 

every body knows me, it’s all right; if od 
We 








body knows me, it’s all right too.’ 
| done, my child !” 
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“Then I may go ?” 

She hesitated ; but I was so urgent that 
at last I got my own way—as I did some- 
times now, when it was not actually a wrong 
way, but simply a question of feeling. I 


had come to that age, my mother said, when, | 


in many things, she left me to judge for my- 
self. 

“Well, I never!” cried Mrs. Golding, when 
I broached the subject to her. ‘Such a fine 


young lady as you wanting to go to Bath 
with an old woman like me! And I sha’n’t 
walk either: my old legs can’t stand it this 
muddy weather. I meant to take the carri- 
er’s cart.” 

This was a new perplexity. “ But in for 
a penny, in for a pound.” The shawl must 


| be got, and this was the only way to get it. 


At once, too, that my mother might have it 
as soon as she was able to go out again. 
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I smile now to remember, not without a | 


strange sense of fatality, with what passion- | 


ate persistence I stuck to my point, and car- 
ried it. 
solely for her—my own dear mother—the 
centre of all my world. 

“We'll go, then, miss, if you can manage 
to be up in time, for the carrier passes at six 
in the morning,” said Mrs. Golding, rather 
maliciously. “And when you’ve been to 
market with me, I’ll go to Pulteney Street or 
Royal Crescent with you, and look at the fine 
folks promenading. That is, if you’re not 
ashamed to be seen with an old body who 
was once as young and bonny as yourself— 
though I say it.” 

Mrs. Golding’s prehistoric good looks were 
her weak point, and I did not want to hurt 
her feelings. The old woman had been very 
good to us ever since we arrived. 
no alternative but to consent ; and my moth- 
er had none but to let me go. 

She dressed me, however, in my very sim- 
plest and plainest garments. “It was evi- 
dent,” I told her, “that she wished me to 
pass for Mrs. Golding’s granddaughter.” 


“That would be difficult,” said she. And 


sxatching her face in the glass as she looked | 


over my shoulder, fastening my collar be- 


hind, I saw her fond, proud smile—wholly | 


a mother’s smile. You girls, when you are 
mothers yourselves, and dress your own 
daughters, will understand it, and allow that 
no personal vanity was ever half so pleasant. 

“ Now, then, turn round, child, and let me 
arrange your bonnet-strings. How untidy 
you are!” (Alas, I was—a common failing 
at seventeen.) “ You might with advantage 
imitate that neat old woman—your supposed 
grandmother.” 

“Mrs. Golding? Oh dear! But tell me, 
what was my real grandmother—your moth- 
er—like ?” 

“T can not remember. You forget I was 
brought up by my step-mother.” 

“And my other grandparents on my fa- 
ther’s side ?” 

“T do not know; I never saw them,” re- 
plied my mother, hastily. “Child, don’t for- 
get to buy new ribbons for your hair.” It 
was in long plaits, fastened round my head 
like a coronet, very pretty to look at—I 
may say so now. 

My mother so evidently disliked the sub- 
ject that I ventured no other questions. 
Strangely enough, I had never asked any 
before, nor thought at all about my remote 
ancestors. We lived so entirely in the pres- 
ent, and our life, in its mild, monotonous 
current, was so full, that I never troubled 
imyself about the past. I was not of a very 


imaginative temperament—besides, the fu- | 


ture was every thing to me, as it generally 
is in our teens. 

At this moment up came the carrier’s cart. 
My mother kissed me tenderly—more ten- 


But it was not for myself, it was | 


| foreknown all, it would have been—yiy) 


So I had | 


derly than usual, perhaps, it was so seldoy 
I ever had left her for a whole day—put »,, 
gayly into that ignominious equipage, ayq | 
drove away. . 

Had she seen, had I seen, that the drive. 
was—not that funny old man in his yolyy;. 
nous capes, but Fate herself, sitting pesiq, 
him and holding the reins! But no: had | 
my clear-eyed will it should have been—¢y. 
actly the same. 





THE ALPINE MAIDEN. 
By ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


Down the steep path we wound with careful tres 
Stones slipping, rolling, bounding far below, 
And where a vista opened wide ahead, 
We paused in sunset glow. 


| Before us the white Jungfrau, far away, 

| Towered up into the blue and silent sky; 
| All rosy with the light of dying day 

The Silberhorn flamed high. 

| Down swept the glacier’s rough and tortucus lines 
Till lost to sight below, while silvery clear 
The laughter of lost streams and stir of pines 
Made music far and near. 


Sudden the path curved round a wall of stone 
With Alpine roses corniced, fair and sweet, 

| And there within its hollow, all alone, 

She stood with sun-browned feet— 


| An Alpine maiden, with her simple store 

Of berries, waiting on the rocky shelf 

| For travelers who should pass her open door; 
And singing to herself 


Some quaint old Switzer song, born of the sound 


Of mountain brooks from cloud-lost summits 


leaping, 
And mournful-cadenced as the wind that round 
Their storm-worn peaks comes sweeping. 


| Then, as we paused to taste the dainty food, 


“Where is your school?” we asked the mountain 


| queen, 
Wondering at foreign words she understood, 


And at her gracious mien. 


| She raised her brown eyes to the mountains grand 
Beyond the pine-tops and the valley near, 
And with a graceful gesture of her hand 


She answered simply, “ Here.” 


| O short wise answer, striking deep to truth 
The shallow question did not dream to reach, 

| Such wisdom as in everlasting youth 

| The schools can never teach. 


All came to her, who never strayed to seek; 
Her teachers came of every land and race, 

And taught her all their foreign tongues to speak 
But learned from out her face 


The strength of all the hills, their patience high, 
The beauty and the grace about their feet, 

| That left their impress on the brow and eye, 

| And made the soul complete; 


And bore with them afar upon the sea, 


| To distant lands, where’er their footsteps stray’ 


Perpetual blessing in their memory, 
That simple mountain maid. 
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RED SHIELD. 


RED SHIELD. 


HOUSE OF MAYER ANSELM, IN THE JEws’ LANE, FRANKFORT, 


NEW men speak disrespectfully of money | 
t who are able to make it. Nobody can 
ifford to contemn it, since it visits contempt 
with manifold evils. Neither to love nor to 
late money, but to give it rational apprecia- 
tion, is the province of wisdom. This, above 
every other, is a monetary age. Cash is es- 
sential to civilization, at once its cause and 
‘onsequence, the measure of its breadth and 
the plummet of its profundity. Every true 
ideal must rest on the real, and the real to- 
day is the coinage of the mint. 

Some money is a necessity ; much money 
s @ luxury—the luxury of selfishness, of 
benevolence or power, as the possessor may 
iletermine. The number of mortals is very 
small who value money for its own sake, 
und very large who prize it for its capac- 
ity of purchase. 
pagons to Jourdains is as one to a thou- 
sand; and the Jourdains, in the comedies 


pleasure, their vanity, or their ambition. 
fhrough the glitter of coin all possibilities 


are seen, and though many disappoint, the | 


Vou, XLVIII.—No, 284.—14 


The proportion of Har- | 


possibility of power supports expectation. 
In this commercial era money is power more 
than knowledge is, for that will buy this, 
but this will not insure that. The holder 
of a long purse may not gain love or esteem, 


| but he is pretty certain to command outward 


respect. Man is inclined to be satisfied with 
symbols. They are the shows of things, and 
the general mind is so occupied with shows 
that it has no time for deeper consideration. 

Love of money beyond certain bounds is 
the passion for power financially disguised. 
What we call avarice is usually ambition. 
The whole world wants cash, must have it, 
and he who gets it in sufficient sums masters 
persons, controls communities, governs na- 
tions. Money-making is the science of the 
practical. It requires genius of a high order 
—genius that is creative, composite, compre- 
hensive. The gift is rare, and so little un- 


| derstood that the earner of great wealth is 
of life, revere gold as the purveyors to their | 





a curiosity, an object of interest, to the mul- 
titude. The least acquisitive are fond of 
hearing of men who have amassed colossal 
fortune, and of the means of its amassing. 
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It is ghessont to be informed he the few 
have won what every body is struggling for. 
They who seize the fruit at which all the 
earth’s inhabitants are snatching must be 
shrewd and tall and strong. They may be 
sordid, narrow, cynical, but they must have 
qualities of mind to offset the deficiencies 
of heart. There are heroes of finance, as 
there are heroes of war and heroes of self- 
denial. If they seldom excite our sympathy, 
they frequently challenge our admiration. | 
They who can find dollars where no dollars 
are lost, who can turn hundreds to thousands 
and expenditures to incomes, are magicians 
with whose black-art we are very willing to 
be acquainted. 

There is romance in riches, unromantic as 
they seem, and poetry in their creation more 
than in their possession. The story of Alad- | 
din’s lamp may be rationally explained. He 
was simply a money-maker. Knowing how 
to rub the vessel, the genius of bestowal 
came at his bidding. The lamps are com- 
mon enough, the touch is all in all, and the 
secret is too open to be revealed. | 

Life is such a hard battle to the strongest | 
and bravest of us who are obliged to make | 
our own way that the details of the contest | 
elicit onr concern. If we have succeeded | 
ourselves, we have a fellow-feeling with the 
successful. If we have failed, we are curious 
to learn how others have avoided failure. 

No financial history is more remarkable | 
or more interesting than that of the Roths- 
childs. Their name is spoken every where ; 
their wealth is proverbial; their prosperity 
has run into simile. There were great bank- 
ers before; there are great bankers besides 
them; but they are better known through- | 
out civilization than any firm of the past or 
present. Their commercial connections em- 
brace the globe. They are involved in the | 
well-being of the planet. Every ship that 
is lost, every crop that is gathered, affects, | 
directly or indirectly, their enormous ex- 
chequer. When the sea rises off the coast 
of New South Wales, when the frost bites 
on the steppes of Russia, when the cholera 
begins its march in India, their income moves | 
with these, as it does, indeed, with all the | 
elements and forces of nature. 

Still, the history of the Rothschilds is a} 
very recent history. A century ago the name 








AEMS OF THE ROTHSOHILD FAMILY. 


}and noblemen sat in gorgeous halls api 


gilded chambers, luxurious banquets bef 
them, and listening beauties at their foo 
But they were less contented than the de. 
spised and outcast Jew, who, when he barre 
and bolted his shutters and doorway 4 
nightfall, counted his gains, and went to bed 
with the easy conscience of a capitalist tha 
| has lent money at usurious interest on wp. 


| questionable security. 


Among the members of his race Mayer 
Anselm Rothschild (the family name wa 
Bauer, but he changed his cognomen to suit 
the emblem of his father’s trade) early be. 


|came a man of mark, and steadily grew in 


their esteem and confidence. He had an jp. 


| stinctive knowledge of precious metals an 


stones. He could tell a light coin or a é- 
fective gem at a glance, and to get the bet- 
ter of him in any transaction was simply in- 
possible. He was familiar with the commer. 
cial standing of all the firms, and with the 
peculiarities of every bill-broker in Frank- 
fort. He had excellent taste in art, rare ac- 
quaintance with numismatics, subtle insight 
into character, and perfect command of his 
temper. Frugality, industry, sobriety, and 


| a talent for investment were among his con- 


spicuous virtues, and he had superabundant 
faith in his ability to compel Fortune to his 


| side. 


The father of Mayer Anselm was Anselm 
Moses, a very shrewd but honest trading Is- 
raelite, who had a price for every thing, be- 
cause he knew what every thing would sell 


| for. The elder Bauer was in the habit of 


had never been heard on the exchanges of | sending his boy to the different bankers ot 


Europe. A century ago the founder of the 
house, a humble but financially illuminated 
Hebrew, kept his dingy shop, the sign of 
the Red Shield (Rothschild) over the door, in 
the dirty quarter known as the Judengasse 
in Frankfort-on-the-Main. There, with 
keen eyes, questioning beak, and acquisitive 
fingers, he stood behind his dusky counter, 
changing money, discounting bills, pinching 
coins, buying cheap and selling dear, sordid- 
ly happy in the consciousness of daily aceu- 
mulation. In the palaces of the city, princes 


| the city to exchange coins, often receiving 
| rare ones, which he disposed of at a hani- 


some profit. In this way the lad acquired 
an experience that was afterward valuable. 
It was not the wish nor purpose of the parent 
to educate his son to trade. He designed 
him for the priesthood, and dying when the 
boy was in his thirteenth year, left him 4 
pecuniary independence, with instructions 
that he should remove to Fiirth, in Bavaria, 
and fit himself to be a rabbi. The orphan 





obeyed. He quitted Frankfort, and pored 
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THE KNIGHTS OF THE RED SHIELD. 


wer the Talmud; but neither the Mish- 
na nor the Gemara could draw him from 
\is prejudice in favor of commerce. He 
oon returned to his native city, sur- 
rendering theology, and bent on trade. 
He began at the lowest round of the 
adder, and steadily mounted, gaining 
m excellent reputation for business be- 
fore he was seventeen. Herr Oppen- 
im, a prominent banker of Hanover, 
having become acquainted with young 
Mayer's parts, offered him a situation, 
which was promptly accepted. The 
predestined millionaire was not long 
in gaining the friendship as well as con- 
fidence of his employer, who appointed 
him associate manager, and so deter- 
3 al mined his future fate. 
efor For many years Rothschild held the 
> feet position at Hanover, but finally resolved 
1€ de. to go back to Frankfort, where he could 
yarre have a broader field for his rising am- 
Ay at bition. That city then enjoyed special 
10 De privileges. It was comparatively as 
that much of a money centre as it is now. 
D Un Its fairs were attended by a hundred 
thousand strangers, and the agents of 
Mayer kings and emperors went thither to 
negotiate loans for their royal masters. 
In his twenty-seventh year Mayer An- 
selm had married Gudula Schwapper, 
a native of the Free City, who brought 
him a liberal dowry, and bore him ten 
8 an¢ children, five sons and five daughters. 
a de. She survived him thirty-seven years, 
e bet. and died almost a centenarian in the 
ly im- old house in the Judengasse, where her 
nmer- husband and sons had met with such 
h the surprising prosperity. She had a su- 
rank- perstitious veneration for the ancient 
building. She thought evil would be- 
sight fall her and hers if she should quit it; 
of his and at the last she thanked Heaven for 
7, and the privilege of expiring under that 
$ con- fortunate and honored roof. 
ndant William IX., the Landgrave of Hesse 
to his as elector he subsequently adopted the 
title of William I.), chose Rothschild as 
nselm his banker, and laid the basis of the lat- 
ng Is- ter’s wealth. William was a depositor 
g, be- worth having, albeit his riches had not 
d sel come to him, or rather to his father, in 
vit of the most honorable way. It was his 
rs of father, the Landgrave Frederic II., who 
‘iving furnished George III. with seventeen 
hand- J thousand Hessians to fight against our 
uired colonial ancestors in consideration of 
iable $20,000,000. This vast sum, backed by 
arent as much more, Frederic left to his suc- 
igned cessor, Who put it all into the hands of 
n the the cunning knight of the Red Shield. 
him a Frankfort was amazed at this step. 
tions The famous bankers could not under- 
varia, stand why William should pass them 
rphar by, and repose his entire trust in a 
pored banker comparatively unknown. 
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The cause was this. Baron Estorff, while | ficulty as I was in must have a very clear 

i adjutant-general to Duke Ferdinand in the | head for business.” He then talked fo 
ys i] Seven Years’ War, became very intimate | some time with his visitor, and appointed 
with Frederic and William. He also learn- | another interview for the next day. 
ed much of the shrewdness, sagacity, and After the banker had gone he told the 
trustworthiness of Rothschild when the lat- | baron that Rothschild understood chess like 
ter was in the employ of Oppenheim, the | Frederic the Great, and that a man with 
baron’s banker, and strongly recommended | such a brain must be capable of taking care 
Mayer to the landgrave as an eminently | of other persons’ money. 
proper person to leave money with. In con- Knowledge of the game which had so 
sequence of such recommendation Mayer | charmed Haroun-al-Raschid, Tamerlane, and 
visited the palace of the prince in Cassel,| Charlemagne was never turned to more 
and found him playing chess with the baron. | lucrative advantage. The counsel to castle 
Too tactful to interrupt the game, he stood | secured to the banker the use of $40,000,000 
behind the landgrave’s chair, and held his | and generations of financial glory. 
peace, a mark of sense and sympathy which Rothschild proved himself worthy of the 
no sincere chess-player could fail to appre- | trust reposed in him. The landgrave, obliged 
' hi & ciate. after the battle of Jena (1806) to seek safety 
; The game was going against William, who | in flight, confided his silver and bulky treas- 
i felt a deeper interest in it on that account. | ures, amounting to millions, to the custody 

After a long pause, uncertain what move to| of the banker. When William, then elect- 
) make next, he suddenly turned to the bank- | or, returned, eight years afterward, Mayer 
: 


ys 


er with the question, Anselm was dead, but his eldest son, Anselm, 

“Do you understand chess ?” made out the account, with interest, which 

ai 3 Rothschild, who had been closely watch-| the prince declined to receive, declaring he 

; ing the board from his entrance, returned | should have lost the principal but for the 

this diplomatic reply: fidelity of the father. The elector was about 

“Sufticiently well, your serene highness, | to withdraw the sum, when Napoleon’sescape 

mie 3 to induce me, were the game mine, to castle | from Elba threw all Europe into consterna- 

et ; on the king’s side.” tion, and so alarmed William that he begged 

i. He : That was a master-stroke: it turned de-| Rothschild to keep it at two per cent. inter- 

! feat to victory, and so delighted the prince | est per annum. The deposit remained with 

Ag: that he put his hand on his adviser’s shoul-| the house for nine years, and was then re- 

} 2 der, saying: “You are a wise man. He who} turned to the elector’s successor, strictly ac- 
can extricate a chess-player from such a dif-| counted for to the last kreutzer. 
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5 The story is not true that the founder of 
» vreat house, when the French, after oc- 
aoviae the town, demanded the surrender 
- the elector’s treasure, gave up, instead, 
st of his own fortune, in accordance with 
solemn oath he had taken. 
reed to pay a heavy indemnity 
,) 000,000 of franes—to the enemy on ac- 
: wot of its traftic in British goods and favor 
shown to British agents. But this 
shared by all the citizens in proportion to 
-heir means, bearing no more severely upon 
the Hebrew banker than upon any other 
nulent resident. During the hostile occu- 
nation the elector’s silver and other valua- 
bles were hidden in large wine-casks in the 
ellar of Rothschild. Had they been tapped, 
their contents would have been found more 


some 


was 


precious than if they had held the choicest | 
nice of the Johannisberg grape, so carefully | 


ultivated upon the Rhenish estates of Prince 
Metternich. 

Rothschild first appeared as a negotiator 
f government loans in 1792, when General 
ustine (he served in our war of independ- 


he Frankfort Senate a large ransom on pain 
f sacking the city. That body could not 
aise the money, and in the dire extremity 
he banker came to the relief of the capital 


The city was | 


| his father in Frankfort. 


| financier of the family. 
| Charles, born April 24, 1788, died March 10, 
| 1855, settled in Naples in 1821. 


by borrowing the exacted amount from his 
friend, the landgrave. This insured the grat- 
itude of his fellow-citizens, and was of great 
benefit to him in a business point of view. 
He was subsequently employed to procure 
money for the smaller German states, and 
was always eminently successful. His pru- 
dence and integrity were ever extolled. He 
became the agent of capitalists, bankers, and 
noblemen, and the correspondent of the lead- 
ing firms of Mayence, Darmstadt, Mannheim, 
Augsburg, and Leipsic. The trade in Brit- 
ish goods was particularly profitable while 
the Continent was closed against them, and 
in these he dealt very largely. When his 
sons had reached a proper age he took them 
into partnership, giving them the best com- 
mercial education, and treating them always 
as younger brothers and intimate friends. 
The eldest son, Anselm, born June 12, 1773, 
died December 6, 1855, was the successor of 
The second son, 
Solomon, born September 9, 1774, died July 
27, 1855, established himself in Vienna. The 


| third son, Nathan Mayer, born September 16, 
nee,and was beheaded by his compatriots | 
luring the French Revolution) demanded of 


1777, died July 28, 1836, fixed his residence 
in London in 1798, though he expired in 
Frankfort, and was regarded as the ablest 
The fourth son, 


The last son 





THE GREAT HALL OF THE FRANKFORT BOURSE. 








LANDGRAVE WILLIAM IX, 


James, born May 5, 1792, was for some years 
in Vienna, but subsequently removed to 
Paris, where he died November 15, 1868. 
The five brothers constituted but one firm, 
in which all had an equal interest, conduct- 
ing their business as branch houses in as 
many cities, Frankfort, London, Paris, Vi- 
enna, and Naples. 


The original Rothschild breathed his last | 


(1812) in his seventieth year, in the Jews’ 
Lane, in the house where he had first seen 
the light, and where his father had lived and 
died. He passed away in perfect peace, and 
in the bosom of his devoted family, enjoining 
his sons to dwell together in love and har- 
mony, to hold their interests in concert, and 
never to divide their fortunes. In his will 
he vested the superintendence and general 
direction of the affairs of the house in the 
eldest son, who was to reside in Frankfort, 
and especially urged that the custom should 
be handed down from generation to genera- 
tion. All important consultations and the 
annual settlement of business have since 
taken place, and will continue to take place, 
in that city. The parent bank and the chief 
of the firm are always to be there, and at 
least once a year every partner makes a pil- 
grimage to that Mecca of money. 

The pioneer banker left an estate reported 
all the way from $6,000,000 to $20,000,000. 
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AND ANSELM ROTHSOHILD. 


No one but the members of his family ever 
knew the extent of his fortune, as it has beer 

from the beginning the fixed policy of th 

Rothschilds to keep as inviolable secrets 
their smallest as well as their largest trans. 
actions. Unlike most millionaires, he seems 
not to have suffered, as his age advanced, 
from hardening of the heart, but to have 
been guilty of countless private charities, 
of which he never spoke even to his sons 
It was his wont to walk at night throug! 

the wretched quarter in which he dwelt, and 
through other neighborhoods of poverty 
thrust money into the hands of the needy, 
distribute alms unsolicited, and hurry on 
before he could hear the voice of gratitude 
A sincere belief with him was that they 
who give in secret, and receive no thanks, 
are the truest benefactors, the most accept- 
able in the sight of Heaven. This is an oli 
Jewish superstition which the wealthy Gen- 
tiles of to-day have altogether discarded 
They have learned, through what they con- 
ceive to be celestial communication, because 
it repeats their own thought, that the no- 
blest benevolence is paraded in the newspa- 
pers, thereby establishing a reputation which 
it is not necessary to preserve by privat: 
charity. They have heard that he giv 


twice who gives quickly, and they so fear to 
give twice that they give not at all. 
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THE KNIGHTS OF THE 


ANSELM MAYER ROTHSOHILD, HEAD 
OF THE PARENT HOUSE AT 
FRANKFORT, 1812-55. 


CHARLES ROTHSCHILD, HEAD OF THE 
OLD HOUSE AT NAPLES. 


SOLOMON ROTHSCHILD, HEAD OF 
THE VIENNA HOUSE, 


Nathan Mayer Rothschild far exceeded | house of Goldsmid, and undertaking what 
his father or any of his brothers in commer- | the Barings, Couttses, and Hopes lacked the 
ial genius. His attention was early called | nerve to engage in. While ancient firms 
to England as an arena for action (he had| were timid or tottering, he had his first 
not then become a partner), and thither he | transactions with the government. Wel- 
journeyed soon after reaching his majority. | lington, while actively engaged on the Pen- 
He commenced his career in Manehester as | insula, in 1810, had made some drafts which 
, money-lender, with less than $500, the cot- | the Treasury could not meet, and which the 
ton interest being then in its infancy there. | Hebrew banker, anticipating the result of 
Of course, as they say in Britain, he got on. | the struggle on the Continent, purchased at 
At the end of five years he had $1,000,000— | a liberal discount, renewed them to the gov- 
a rate of interest on his original capital | ernment, and finally redeemed them at par. 
which ought to satisfy the archfiend of | It was a capital operation in every sense, 
pawnbrokers—and with this sum he went! bringing him into close and confidential re- 
to London. So large were his transactions | lations with the ministry, and vastly enlar- 
in the metropolis that one of the Jewish! ging both his opportunities and connections. 
grandees of the city, Levi Cohen, selected | The government employed him to transmit 
him as an eligible candidate for the vacancy | subsidies to the Continental powers, and he 
of son-in-law. Cohen became alarmed after | faithfully performed the task. He had the 
the union on account of Nathan’s apparently | advantage of the earliest and most trust- 
desperate speculations, believing the young | worthy intelligence from Frankfort, and was 
man must soon be ruined. The latter calm- | in a position to return it in kind. 
cd the paternal apprehensions, saying, “ You Before long all ordinary means of com- 
have given me but one of your daughters, | munication were insufficient for his rapidly 
when it would have been an excellent stroke | growing enterprise, and he determined to 
of business if you had given me all your | use carrier-pigeons and fast-sailing boats of 
daughters. Then they would have died a| his own for the transmission of news. Re- 
great deal richer than they will now.” | ports in cipher of all important events were 
Nathan speedily won his place in the| tied under the wings of the birds, which 
world’s capital. His ventures in the public | were constantly arriving at the Loudon of- 
funds always turned out luckily. He was/| fices, while his agents were crossing the Chan- 
as bold as astute, entering into competition | nel in the stormiest weather under a peril- 
with the then immensely powerful banking | ous pressure of canvas. To this day the 
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NATHAN MAYER ROTHSOHILD. 


mail-boats between Boulogne and Folke- 
stone follow the course marked out by the 
London operator for his own craft. Such 
was his restless energy that not unfrequent- 
ly he hurried over to the Continent to watch 
with his own eyes the momentous issues of 
the time. His faith in the final downfall 
of Napoleon and the restoration of the Bour- 
bons had never been shaken, 

When the wonderful Corsican returned 
from Elba, and all the armies outside of 
France marched with secret dread against 
the one indomitable foe who had beaten 
them on every field, Rothschild* once more 
traversed the Channel. He went to Bel- 
gium, and even followed in the wake of Wel- 
lington’s forces, that he might be among the 
very first to know the result of the coming 
collision. His intense eagerness induced 
him to expose himself to the dangers of bat- 
tle. He felt that the fate of Napoleon and 








nd ¢ 
nd a 


1in; but there are reasons for believing it at 
least substantially true. Much that is told of the 


Rothschilds must be taken with some allowance, for 


their wonderful success has made them the subject of | 


unbounded gossip. 





his story has been denied and re-affirmed again 


the florins of the Rot) : 
childs depended uo 
Waterloo: but to hin 
the cause of univers, 
humanity and freed, 
would not have bor: 
the weight of a feat}, 
against the gold, 
gains of his fortuy, 
bloated house. Hi 
kept so close to 
British commande; 
in-chief on the mem- 
orable 18th of Jun 
that the Iron Duke 
who did not knoy 
him, fancied him to} 
& Spy OF an assassi 
and swore, with o; 
of his superabundan 
oaths, that he wou) 
hang that skulking 
Jew if he did not clea 
out. 

All day long Nathan 

Rothschild sat on his 
horse on the jill 
of Hougoumont, and 
with his glass to his 
eye anxiously wateh- 
ed the deadly strnggk 
of the nations. Unti 
the sun was low in 
the west the plait 
was buried in pow- 
der-smoke. When th 
cloud had lifted th 
French army was seen 
in full retreat. The 
greatest soldier of all time, haggard, de- 
feated, desperate, having failed with a si 
gle regiment of the Old Guard and a few 
| pieces of broken cannon to make a rally- 
ing-point for the demoralized fugitives, was 
borne away by Soult from the disastrous 
field where he had wished his life to end 
with his history. 

Rothschild took in the situation at once. 
| True to his instincts, he saw in the awful car- 
nage only the shimmer of his gold. Chance 
had overcome the most heroic valor, the most 
stubborn resistance, the best-laid plans, and 
once more declared in the Hebrew’s favor. 
He dashed into Brussels, whence a carriage 
in waiting whirled him to Ostend. At dawn 
he stood on the Belgian coast, against which 
the sea was madly breaking. He offered five, 
six, eight, ten hundred franes to be carried 
| over to England. The mariners feared thi 
| storm; but a bolder fisherman, upon prom- 
| ise of twenty-five hundred frances, undertook 
the hazardous voyage. Before sunset Roths- 
child landed at Dover, and engaging tl 
swiftest horses, rode with the wind to Lon- 
don. What a superb special correspondent 
| he would have made! 
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F The merchants and bankers were deject- | 


aj: the funds were depressed; a dense fog 
yung over the city; English souls had sunk 
into their pockets. On the morning of the 
th the cunning and grasping Nathan ap- 
neared at the Stock Exchange, an embodi- 
went of gloom. He mentioned, confiden- 
‘ally of course, to his familiars that Blii- 
he rat the head of his vast army of veterans 
ad been defeated by Napoleon at Ligny on 

e 16th and 17th, and there could be no hope 
for Wellington with his comparatively small 

nd undisciplined force. This was half true, 
und, like all half truths, was particularly cal- 

lated to deceive. Rothschild was a leader 
mong trading renards. His doleful whis- | 
er spread as the plague, poisoning faith ev- 
rywhere. The funds tumbled like an aero- | 

‘e. Public and private credit wilted be- | 
fore the simoom of calamitous report. It 
was Black Friday anticipated in Lombard 
Street. The crafty Israelite bought through 
his seeret agents all the consols, bills, and | 
notes he could raise money for. Not before 
the afternoon of the 21st—nearly forty-eight 
hours after the battle—did the news of Wel- 
lington’s vietory reach London through the | 
reguiar channels. Rothschild was at the 
Exchange half an hour before the glad ti- 
dings were made public, and imparted them 
toa crowd of greedy listeners. The Bourse 

is buoyant. Every thing went up more 

rapidly than it had gone down. England 
was happy, as well she might be; for she 
ad stumbled into the greatest triumph in 
er history. When merchants and bankers 
shook hands with the Hebrew speculator, 
they noticed, though they did not under- 
stand, an unusual warmth of pressure. It | 
was not rejoicing with the nation; it was | 
the imaginary clutching of six millions more 
of gol 1, 

After Waterloo Nathan Rothschild was | 
more lucky and prosperous than ever. The 
gift of Midas seemed to be his. Even his | 
injudicious investments sometimes swelled 
his already plethorie purse. He sold out 
his part in the English loan of 1819 and the | 
French loan of 1823 before they went below | 
par. Foreign loans were first popularized 
in England by him by fixing the rate in 
sterling, and making the dividends payable | 
in London instead of in Continental capitals. | 
His house became ere long the financial 
agent of all the governments of Europe, and | 
the business of the London firm extended to | 
every quarter of the globe. 

Nathan was as minute as he was compre- | 
hensive. Reaching out to the far East and 
the remote West for increase of income, | 
he doted on the most diminutive details. | 
Princely in his entertainments, he was pe- | 
nurious to the last degree in dealing with 
subordinates and employés. While he was 


investing millions he would dispute a bill | 


for a shilling, and keep overworked clerks 
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| auriferously august presence 


common coolness of conduct. 
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on the verge of starvation. Lavish for his 
vanity, he was a niggard at heart. A giant 


|in grasp and enterprise, he was a worm in 


soul. He invested nothing in humanity, for 
humanity, to his short-sightedness, returned 
no interest. He recognized nothing but per- 
centage; and he is reported to have caleu- 
lated to a penny the cost of his marriage 
months before he proposed to the daughter 
of the pound-adoring Cohen. 

The high-priest of the Exchange was not 
happy even in the midst of his overflowing 
coffers. Naturally enough, he had few friends 
and numberless enemies. In his later years 
he sufiered from constant dread of assassina- 
tion. He was always receiving threatening 


| letters, declaring that his life depended on 


his sending certain sums of money to certain 


addresses. He scented murder in every 


| breeze, suspected poison in every cup. In 


sleep, he had nightmare visions of crouching 
things ; in waking hours, he started at every 


| unexpected noise. 


One morning two strangers were an- 
nounced as having important business with 
the banker, and they were shown into his 
private oftice. He bowed to them, and in- 
quired the nature of their negotiation. They 
bowed and said nothing, but advanced to- 
ward him, thrusting their fingers nervously 
into their pockets. Rothschild’s alarm was 
excited at once. They must be searching 
for concealed weapons: their bearded faces 
made it clear to his frightened fancy that 
they were homicidal ruftians. He retreated 
in terror behind a large desk, seized a pon- 
derous ledger, hurled it at their heads, and 
screamed “ Murder!” at the top of his voice. 
A small army of clerks poured into the room, 
and laid violent hands on the strangers, who 
proved to be wealthy Polish bankers bring- 
ing letters of introduction to the (physically 
timid) lion of loans. Embarrassed by his 
what is there 
in a breathing money-bag capable of inspir- 
ing awe ?—they forgot their speech and their 
They were 
nearly as much terrified as the renowned 
Israelite ; and as it was their initial visit to 
England, they imagined at first that all for- 
eigners were deemed robbers and despera- 
does until the contrary was established. 

The wretchedly rich Nathan never went 


out alone after dark, never entered an un- 


lighted room, had servants within call of 
his bed-chamber, slept with loaded pistols 
under his pillow. 

A fellow-Frankforter, dining with him 
one evening, and observing the Inxury of 
his household, remarked, “You must be hap- 
py, baron, with the power to gratify every 
wish.” 

“Happy, indeed!” was the response. “ Do 
you think it happiness to be haunted always 
by a dread of murder, to have your appetite 
for breakfast sharpened by a threat to stab 
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BABON JAMFS ROTHSOUILD, 


you to the heart unless you inclose a thou- 
sand guineas to some unknown villain ?” 

On one occasion, when the great financier 
had been to an evening party, and had got- 
ten into his carriage to go home, a friend, 
wishing to make an appointment, stepped 
out to speak to him. The timorous banker 
mistook his familiar for a highwayman, and 
thrust a pistol out of the carriage window, 
with his favorite ery of ‘“ Murder!” before 
he could be acquainted with the situation. 

As Rothschild grew richer and older his 
fears increased. He became almost a mono- 
maniac on the subject of assassination, and 
many of his relatives thought him in serious 
danger of insanity through his constant ap- 
prehensions. Most of the menacing mes- 
sages were unquestionably sent him by his 
enemies, with whom he was plentifully sup- 
plied. Conscious of his weakness, they re- 
venged themselves upon him by inspiring 
him with baseless terrors. He was repeat- 
edly told so, but he could not be induced to 
believe that he did not dwell in an atmos- 
phere of poisons, poniards, and pistols. 

A good example of his manner of doing 
business was shown in 1831. It is a familiar 
fact that the supply of quicksilver has al- 
ways been limited, and at that time was 
mainly furnished from the Spanish mines 
of Almaden and the Dlyrian mines of Idria. 
The former had yielded richly for centuries, 
but the Napoleonic wars withdrew labor 
from them, and so interfered with their prod- 
uct as to diminish very seriously the reve- 
nues of the Spanish crown. The kingdom 
required a loan, and recourse was had to 


Nathan, who agreed to fur. 
nish the money, provided }¢ 
could have as security the Al. 
maden mines for a given nur. 
ber of years. They were dy} 
made over to him and his 
house, and the price of quick. 
silver was immediately ad- 
vanced one hundred per cent, 
The trade, amazed and an- 
gered, sent to Idria for the 
necessary metal, only to dis. 
cover that the Rothschilds 
had been before, had obtaip. 
ed possession of those mines, 
and fixed the rate there also, 

Public opinion and the 
press condemned the firm ge. 
verely for the united monop. 
oly and extortion ; but as jts 
members realized $5,000,000 
or $6,000,000 by the transac. 
tion, any laceration their feel. 
ings might have undergone 
was hastily healed. 

James Rothschild, chief of 
the Paris branch, having mar. 
ried his niece, the daughter 
of Solomon, and Anselm, the 
head of the Frankfort house, having mar. 
ried his cousin, Nathan’s eldest daughter, 
Nathan conceived the idea of perpetuating 
the name and power of the house by such 
consanguineous connections——common from 
the earliest time with Hebrew families. 
With this view he called in 1836 a congress 
of the members of the household at Frank- 
fort to consider the momentous question. 
They all favored it, and as an introduction 
to the settled connubial policy, Nathan’s 
eldest son, Lionel, was united to his cousin 
Charlotte, the eldest daughier of Charles 
Rothschild. Nathan was overjoyed at the 
adoption of his matrimonial system ; but on 
the very day of the nuptials, June 15, he fell 
alarmingly ill—he was suffering from a car- 
buncle when he quitted London—and died 
in less than six weeks, in the fifty-ninth 
year of his age. His mind wandered at the 
close. He imagined, as had been his habit, 
that he was hunted for his life; and the 
last words he is reported to have utter- 
ed were, “He is trying to kill me!” and, 


, “ Quick, quick! give me the gold!” 


It was a mercy to the magnificent hunks 
that he was not conscious. To have known 
that he was parting forever from the 
$70,000,000 or $80,000,000 he is supposed to 
have left would have been agony sufficient 
to annihilate his sordid soul. 

Early the following day an English coun- 
try lad near Brighton shot a bird flying over 
his head. When it fell to the ground it was 
discovered to be one of the carrier-pigeons 
which the Rothschilds had made familiar to 
the public. The only message it bore was 
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the words, “ He is dead” (“Jl 
at mort’); but the personal 
pronoun was well understood, 
and the simple announcement 
reated a tremendous panic at 
the London Stock Exchange. 

Nathan’s will when publish- 
ed gave no hint of the amount 
of his property (the wills of 
the Rothschilds reserve such 
nformation for the immediate 
family), but enjoined that his 
four sons should conduct the 
business in company. with 
their uncles, and that his three 
daughters should not marry 
without the consent of their 
mother and brothers under 
yenalty of disinheritance. 
~ Lionel de Rothschild, now 
sixty-five, has been since his 
father’s decease at the head of 
the London house. He is sin- 
cerely esteemed, being free 
from his parent’s penurious- 
ness and other faults, and was 
elected to Parliament in 1847, 
but he did not oceupy his seat, 
because he refused to take the oath, “on the 
true faith of a Christian.” He continued to 
be chosen for eleven years, when the disa- 
pilities were removed, and he entered his 
place-—the first Hebrew member of the 
House of Commons. 

The Paris branch was founded in 1812— 
the year of Mayer Anselm’s death—by Solo- 
mon Rothschild and his youngest brother, 
James, who assumed the management, and 
retained it until a call from the cemetery 
November 15, 1868) compelled him to retire. 
James’s sons, Alphonse, Gustave, and Solo- 
mon, were admitted into partnership; but 
the eldest, in accordance with the traditions 
of the house, was the directing and control- 
ling mind. The Paris firm soon gained a 
proud position, and exercised an immense 
influence. The restored Bourbons applied 
to it for loans, and procured them, and 
James also served the Orleanists with the 
funds required. Louis Philippe was so sen- 
sible of such financial favors that he permit- 
ted James to participate in many royal spec- 
ulations. A warm friendship, indeed, sprang 
up between them, and with the baroness 
Queen Amelia grew to be romantically inti- 
mate. 

The building of railways in France open- 
ed a broad avenue to the Rothschilds. Their 
capital constructed different roads, and their 
profits were very large. 
of the country failed, and many of the labor- 
ers and mechanics of the capital having nei- 


ther money nor employment, the bankers | 


Were regarded as responsible for the prevail- 
ig distress, and bitterly lampooned in pam- 
phlets. They defended themselves by the 


In 1841 the crops | 


| as well as North and South America. 


BARON LIONEL DE ROTHSOUILLD, 


same means, and the typographical war 
waxed hot for some while, capital, as usual, 
arraying itself on one side, and poverty on 
the other. The revolution of 1848, which 
expelled Louis Philippe, rendered the Roths- 
childs so extremely unpopular, not to say 
odious, that a mob of the people destroyed 
their country residence at Surésnes, and 
obliged the principal members of the house 
to place themselves under the protection of 
the police. There was a most formidable 
panic on the Bourse. Rentes declined to 


| 40; stocks and credit were well-nigh swept 
| away in the tornado of distrust, and thou- 
| sands of wealthy citizens were impoverish- 


ed. The Rothschilds lost immensely—not 
less than $60,000,000, it is asserted, in ten 
months—but their capital and credit were 
so great that the one was not materially im- 
paired, and the other not affected in the 
least. They met with promptness every 
frane of their engagements. Their energy, 
courage, ability, and integrity were so splen- 
didly illustrated that they commanded the 
admiration of the whole commercial world. 
They were sublime in their self-dependence, 
glorious in their capacity for management. 
As they had often done before, they turn- 
ed their own misfortune to advantage, and 
when the Second Empire began, had more 
than made good their enormous losses. 

The Naples branch, established in 1821, 
was given up after the incorporation of the 
Two Sicilies with the kingdom of Italy. 

The four original houses remain, though 
they have agencies and interests in all the 
leading cities of Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
They 
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ADOLPHE ROTHSUHILD'S VILLA ON LAKE LEMAN, 


have belted the globe with their operations, 
and are in the fullest sense universal and 
cosmopolitan bankers. For generations they 
have been barons, and the title is hereditary 
in their family. Since the death of old 
Mayer Anselm, they have added the distin- 
guishing de and von to their names, and are 
as far removed from democratic affiliations 
and sympathies as if it were a thousand in- 
stead of a hundred years since their ances- 
tors counted kreutzers and old rags in the 
Judengasse of Frankfort. 

They have always been devoted to their 
theological faith, and strict in observing all 
the forms of the synagogue. They are not 
without superstition in their creed, believ- 
ing that much of their good fortune has 
come from their unswerving fidelity to Ju- 
daism. Their charities to theirc co-religion- 
ists have been many and liberal. They have 
endowed schools, built hospitals, and found- 
ed almshouses. Their attachment to their 
ancient form of worship is noble and com- 
mendable. They can not help remembering 
how bitterly their people were persecuted 
for ages, and how very recent it is that they 
have been allowed to enjoy either political 
; or civil rights. Long after Mayer Anselm 
: had grown rich, he and his fellow-Hebrews 
} were locked into the Jews’ quarter of Frank- 
fort after nightfall, and forbidden to depart 
thence until the iron thrown 
open in the morning. If the great bankers 
have forgiven the inhuman wrongs done 
throngh centuries to their race, they are 


gates were 
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singularly magnanimous. They have reason 
to feel as Shylock felt to Antonio towan 
the fawning Christians who go to them for 
money. Their negative revenge can not lx 
without sweetness when they think that th 
once despised and hunted Jew has had th 
proudest nobles begging for his gold, and 
even kings soliciting his aid. It has been 
their boast that monarchs could not go to 
war without the consent of the Rothschilds 
Like most boasts, this was not strictly true; 
but they who furnish the sinews of batt 
are the most desirable of allies, not less than 
the most formidable of foes. 
The Rothschilds, save at rare intervals, 
continue to intermarry, and are likely to 
while the powerful family holds together. 
If the common theory respecting the union 
of blood-relatives were true, the banking 
brotherhood would be reduced by this time 
| to hopeless imbecility; and they are in the 
opposite extreme. 
| The theory seems to rest on no substantial 
base, but may have sprung from the natural 
aversion which most well-regulated minds 
| feel to consanguineous wedlock. Marrying 
one’s own cousin, or the son or daughter of 
one’s own brother or sister, appears to mi 
little less than monstrous. I can not com- 
prehend how moral sanity can contemplat: 
it except with a shudder of disgust. I should 


think a man who would take his cousin for 
wife might be induced to take his sister, 
The difference is 
No general rules can be laid 


| Were the cousin wanting. 
| only in degree. 
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Jown for any thing; but if we wed not only 
otsiDs but nieces, as the Rothschilds do, 
«hy should we not wed our sisters and 
a thers, or even our grandmothers, for that 
vnatter ? Setting aside the ethics of the ques- 
rion, such alliances are certainly not fine nor 
sootic. Instinct and delicacy bid us seek 

y feminine partners outside of our rela- 

ves—where we have no advantage but 
shat which affection and sympathy give. 
He who can not be mated except through 

+s own blood would better far remain a 
velibate. The rights and rites of love should 
he sought in open field, unseconded by kin- 
ship, independent of privilege. The lover 
should win his spurs fairly and bravely, rid- 
ing to victory or defeat with his best skill, 
trusting in himself, and leaving the result 
to the amorous deities. 

The Rothschilds have been very dissimilar 
in complexion, some possessing the amiable 
and generous qualities which others almost 
totally lacked. Mayer Anselm, as has been 
shown, was as kind and charitable in his 
later years as his son, Nathan Mayer, was 
ovetous and churlish; and again his son 
Lionel, in breadth of feeling and quickness 
if sympathy, is wholly unlike his father. 
From the first they have been capitalists 
wd amassers. To that every thing has 
peen rendered subservient; and into the 
easeless accumulation of money the human- 

ies seldom flow. They have been undevi- 
atingly loyal to themselves and the tradi- 
tions of their house. They have been the 
nearnate spirit of business, following the 
habit of their commercial creator in buying 
cheap and selling dear whenever the rule 
was sanctioned by an enlightened selfish- 
ness. They have been generous to sover- 
eigns, and grasping to subjects. They have 
advertised their liberality, and have kept 
their meanness in private records. Through 
all their resplendent career they have pre- 
served the heart of the money-changer, with 
no fear of fatal consequence from its enlarge- 
ment. They have been princes in the par- 
lor, and pawnbrokers in the kitchen. While 
consorting with kings, they have longed to 
handle the crown-jewels as pledges. Their 
principle has been never to forget their in- 
terest, and their interest always to be mind- 
fulof their principal. Their monomania has 
been money mania, and has been regulated 
by supreme discreetness and the nicest cal- 
culation. The mere passion of gain, in its 
material aspect, long since ceased to impel 
them; for, many years ago, their fortune 
lal swelled beyond accurate reckoning. 
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com- 
pirate increase their capital by every means with 
which traffic is acquainted. So it will be 
enturies hence, for the sense of power is in- 
capable of satiety, and there seems to be no 
end to their prosperity. 

What the Rothschilds have been they are 


ould 
n 10! 
ister, 
ice 1s 


laid 
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still—men possessed of rare genius for pe- 
cuniary planning, and for bearing the lar- 
gest and most difficult enterprises to sue- 
cessful issues. They transmit the properties, 
material and mental, which they have in- 
herited. Their blood flows in kindred chan- 
nels generation after generation, and every 
drop of it dances to the jingle of coin. From 
foundation to turret they are built up and 
bulwarked with cash. Cash is their incen- 
tive to action, and the limit to their aspira- 
tion. In due process of development, the 
future Rothschilds may become sacks of 
shining sovereigns. Then will their highest 
aim be realized. They will then realize the 
substance of their absorbing thought, of their 
unending dream. 

The progress of the house of Rothschild 
may be divided into periods. Up to 1798 
only the parent house in Frankfort existed, 
and it was then comparatively little known. 
After Mayer Anselm’s death the London, 
Paris, Vienna, and Naples branches were 
opened, and the business was vastly ex- 
tended, Anselm Mayer becoming, by reason 
of his superior years, the successor of his fa- 
ther, and chief of the Frankfort bank. 

The second period, embracing but three 
years (1812 to 1815), was marked by the sur- 
render of most of their private transactions, 
and the substitution therefor of larger and 
public enterprises, like government loans, 
the issue and negotiation of exchequer bonds, 
and dealings in the public funds. Their 
operations in commercial bills at this time 
were gigantic, reaching sometimes hundreds 
of millions a week. 

In the third period, fifteen years (1815 to 
1830), Europe was largely occupied in pro- 
viding for the liabilities incurred during the 
Napoleonic dynasty. Consequently great 
loans were needed by the nations, and were 
mainly negotiated by the Rothschilds, who 
had been highly recommended for punctu- 
ality and integrity by the Elector William I. 
at the Congress of Vienna. During this 
eventful period they are reputed to have ne- 
gotiated loans to the amount of six thousand 
millions of dollars—a sum scarcely conceiv- 
able—from which their profits, including 
percentage and advance of rate, must have 
been bewildering. Moreover, they made a 
vast deal of money by buying and selling, on 
their own account, exchequer bills of all 
countries whenever the political situation 
favored their purpose. There appears, in 
truth, to have been hardly any limit to 
their gains. With their immense capital 
they could purchase to almost any extent 
when the market was down, and they could 
hold their purchases indefinitely. To have 
Aladdin’s lamp and Fortunatus’s purse, and 
the control of Sindbad’s valley of diamonds, 
would not seem to yield much more cash- 
|.ereating power than the Hebrew bankers 
had and still have in their hands. 
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The great strength of the Rothschilds was | loss. Rothschild is ieceae 


@ smooth and complaj. 
demonstrated during the commercial crisis | sant creature, but those who play with hin 
Hi 


ef 1825, when their bountiful aid saved the | can not be too sure of their own hand. 

Bank of England from suspension. Their A great house like theirs understands of 
credit to-day is as firm as the foundation of | necessity the value of commercial honor—jy 
the Himalayas. It is almost unassailable, | pli uiner phrase, that honesty is the 
and the house is regarded as safe beyond | icy. 
any and all contingencies. If by any chance 


be “st pol. 
Their word is always religiously kept 


Their promise, once given, is as cert 
confidence in them should waver, every bank | redemption as their drafts are to be il 
. . . . . | an 

and moneyed institution in both hemispheres | Their financial record is stainless, 7), at 
tal 


would be forced, through universal distrust, |W hich they say they will do may be 
to close its doors. 


ain 


regard 
ed as already done. The perfect kee wed 
The fourth period extends from the second | the trust reposed in Mayer Anselm by the 
to the third French revolution (1830 to 1848), | Landgrave of Hesse is typical of eve ry br te 
and covers an era of extraordinary activity. | and indiv idual of the world-renowned house 
The expulsion of the Bourbons, caused by | | To put it simply, the Rothschilds have 
the successful revolution of July, gave a| mon-sense and uncommon honesty, They 
tremendous blow to European commerce | are wise of their own interest. The »y know 
and credit. Securities of nearly every kind | that to tell truth in their regular business 
were unsalable, and even the Rothschilds | and to preserve their smallest covenant ty 
were obliged to make remarkable efforts to | the lightest shadow of its significance, pays 
meet their obligations. Since then they have | in the long-run a better percentage than any 
kept vast amounts of coin in their vaults, | investment, however attractiv e, in falsehood 
determined to be prepared for any emergen- | and perfidy. 
ey, and are not likely to be so caught again.| A loan of the house to Spain years ago jn. 
During the eighteen years of peace the bank- | volved it in a loss of millions. The firms 
ers reached the highest point of their power, | that had subscribed to the loan were called 
and gained the fullest confidence of all finan- upon to contribute proportionally to their 
ciers and ministers. They were the centre | subscriptions. The eminent bankers wer 
of every large operation; they led every | willing to grant a liberal discount, which 
colossal enterprise; they controlled every | was accepted by all their creditors except 
money market in Europe. jone. He declared he would pay in full, not. 
| 


com- 





One of theim favorite methods of specu- | withstanding the payment must ruin him, 
lating in those ante-telegraph days was to | “‘ Money,” he continued, “may be regained, 
notify their well-known brokers to sell a| but honor, once gone, never can be. At all 
certain stock or security. Every body on | hazards, I will preserve my honor.” 
the Exchange would be aware they were| The chief of the house replied, “ We will 
selling, and as they invariably had the ear- | not ruin so upright and conscientious a man. 
liest information, their action would have | If you will accept the position, we shall ap- 
a very depressing influence on the market. | point you our general agent in your city, for 
The simple announcement, “The Rothschilds | we feel assured we could not have a wor. 
are selling,” let the security be what it | thier representative.” 
might, would put down the particular secu- | The stubbornly honest creditor accepted, 
rity from two to five per cent. After the | and held the post for a long time to the en- 
decline the cunning Israelites would instruct | tire satisfaction of his employers. 
their secret agents to buy at the reduced} The fifth period is included between 1848 
price; and the security, suddenly discover-| and the present. For the last quarter of a 
ed to be sound, would mount to its old or| century the Rothschilds have 
perhaps to a still higher figure. | augmented their capital, but they have not 

They also set rumors afloat, as the bulls | increased their power, which is really less 
and bears of Wall Street do, to put down | than it was during the fourth epoch. They 
what they wished to buy, or to put up what | continue to be the largest and most influ. 
they wanted to sell; and having executed | ential banking house on the globe, and the 
their purpose, the good or bad news of their richest family known to history, but their 
invention would fail to be confirmed, They e ascendency on the bourses of Frauk- 
have persistently denied that they were ever | fort, Vienna, and Paris has happily ceased. 
stock-jobbers, though it would be hard to tell Since 1848the governments abroad—Ausitria, 
what they are if they are not such. They | France, Italy, and Prussia are examples— 
have never been desperate gamblers on the | have borrowed directly from the people, and 
Exchange—they are too cool and acute for | so saved the large sums they formerly paid 
that-——they have never taken great risks, but | to bankers. This change has inevitably di- 
they have arranged their programme with | minished the influence of the Rothschilds 
all the chances on their side, and carried out | much more than their income, and set them 
the programme to their entire advantage. | further from cabinets and crowns. Even 
When they gamble they usually have the | they can not control the progress of events, or 
cards marked so as to be guaranteed against | resist the revolution of customs. They have 
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aes however, ample employment for 
heir capital in the construction of rail- 
aes) the building of iron-works and 
factories, the development of mines, 
and other industrial undertakings, 
without departing from legitimate 
hanking transactions. In fact, they 
jeal in every thing that contains profit. 
They hold, it is asserted, $50,000,000 of 
American securities. They own large 
estates in Britain, Germany, Austria, 
and France, cotton factories at Man- 
hester, cutlery establishments at Shef- 
field, ships on the Clyde, warehouses at 
London, gardens near Paris, villas on 
the Rhine, mills along the Maas, gold 
mines in California, wheat crops in 
Russia, statues at Rome, boats on the 
Nile, plantations in Jamaica, shawls in 
India, rubies at Teheran, tobacco fields 
n Virginia, idols in Japan, and towns 
in Siberia. They call themselves mer- 
hants as well as bankers, and, in the 
largest sense, they are both. 

Of the capital of the Rothschilds, 
which is constantly and rapidly increas- 
ing, nobody but themselves has any 
positive knowledge. It has been rep- 
resented aS surpassing the aggregate 
wealth of all the crowned heads and 
royal princes of the Old World. What- 
ever the exact amount, it can not ap- 
year other than fabulous. When we 
remember how surprisingly fast great 


interest—this is the bankers’ method 
of investment—some approximate idea 
may be had of their cash means. A re- 
view of the history of the house indi- 
cates that it can not be less than five hun- 
ired millions of dollars (it may be much 
more), independent of the private fortunes 
of the individual members of the firm, which 
must be nearly, if not quite, equal to their 
business capital. 

Respecting their partnership affairs every 
Rothschild is as silent as the Sphinx. They 
are never mentioned outside of their own 
immediate family. Its members rigorously 
sink the shop, not from good-breeding, but 
from ingrained caution and cultivated reti- 
cence. Confidence in others is not one of 
their virtues. They trust themselves, and 
distrust humanity. 

“A man will not tell what he has not 
heard,” was a pet aphorism of Nathan May- 
rt; and “Gold never repeats what it sees,” 
was often in Mayer Anselm’s mouth. 

Confidential clerks are not in favor with 
the house. So great bankers must have 
some; but they impart nothing to their em- 
ployés which is not essential to their busi- 
ness. Searcely any one of their accountants 
or agents knows any thing of their affairs 
beyond his proper functions. They demand 


that he shall be highly intelligent and capa- | Their last heavy loss, so far as known, was 
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MAYER CHARLES ROTHSOHILD, PRESENT HEAD OF THR FRANK- 


FORT HOUSE. 


bie in those, and ignorant of what lies be- 
yond, 

They always prefer their own race as as- 
sistants, especially in offices of responsibil- 
ity. While they do not insist that every 
man in their service shall be a Hebrew, they 
have few aids not of their faith. I have 
frequently been in their different banking 
houses, and all the faces I have seen there 
have borne the Israelitish stamp. When I 
had first entered their London establishment 
I imagined myself in a synagogue; and in 
Vienna I mistook their little out-of-the-way 
up-stairs office for a pawnbroker’s. They 
have an ardent bias in favor of the descend- 
ant of Moses. They think him—not with- 
out reason—more astute and sagacious in 
money-matters than the Christian is, more 
secretive, and more faithful to his sect. Be- 
sides, they wish, very justly, to help and en- 
courage their own—to be Hebrews with He- 
brews, to combine the sympathy of religion 
with the interest of business. 

On the whole, the losses of the Roths- 





childs, considering their extended and gi- 
gantic operations, have been strikingly few. 
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before and during the Franco-German war 
Chey felt sure, it is said, that the French 
would triumph, and shaped their course 
accordingly. They paid $25,000,000 to 
$30,000,000 for their confidence ; but, as they 
have usually done, they got on the other 
side of the market before it was too late, 
and managed their detriment to avail. 
With their unlimited cash reserves—the 
London or Frankfort branch alone is re- 
ported to have on hand sometimes convert- 
ible funds to the amount of $200,000,000 to 
$250,000,000—they have incalculable advan- 
tages, and can readily recover from a false 
step. Admitting their unbounded wealth, in- 
valuable connections, superlative foresight 
and energy, still they have been lucky. 
They admit they have (they admit nothing 
that is not to their behoof), and they are 
firm believers in luck. They will not em- 
ploy, nor embark in an enterprise with, any 
one they know to have been unfortunate ; 
and if their agent proves that he is not re- 
sponsible for failure, he is discharged never- 
theless. They judge efficiency by result. 
Failure is failure, from whatever cause, and 
they are averse to any precedent of non- 
performance. 

Not a great while ago, as the story goes, 
they had an auxiliary in Smyrna who re- 
ceived certain instructions, which he did 
not fully comprehend, and did not, there- 
fore, obey. The consequence was he made 
a handsome profit in place of losing, as he 
would have done had he strictly discharged 
his duty. By one mail they dismissed him 
for carelessness; by the next they re-en- 
gaged him, because he had been successful. 
With them a happy issue will atone for an- 


terior blunders, if the blunders be not re- 


peated. 

The Salique law is rigidly adhered to in 
the house of Rothschild. All the sons, and 
some of the nephews, of its members are 
predestined to partnership by their birth. 
The third and fourth generations from Mayer 
Anselm now compose the firm, numbering, I 
think, some twelve of the family. 

To be deprived of a son is a great sorrow 
to any one of the bankers. Anselm, the 
eldest son of the founder, was deeply dis- 
tressed from that cause, and offered his wife 
a million florins (about $500,000) if she would 
present him with an heir. Liberal as the 
sum was, it does not seem to have been 
enongh to produce the desired effect. He 
took his disappointment good -naturedly, 
however, remarking that the price of boy- 
babies must have advanced since his time, 
for he would have been willing to be born 
for half the money. When he appointed 
his nephew, Mayer Charles, his successor 
at Frankfort he took the young man in| 
his arms, saying, “Much as I love you, I 
should have loved you better had you let 
me be your father. Daughters are dear | 


to my heart, but they can’t be bankers, , 
know.” 

It appears to be the European fashion fy 
bankers to withdraw themselves from = 
lic attention. They seldom have signs, a 
are in such unexpected places that it « 
hard to run them down. They are don). 
less aware that men who have money ; 
lend will always be found. If they shoy, 
bury themselves in the bowels of the ear) 
some hard-up gnome would badger they 
for discounts. The Rothschilds are pen 
ticularly hard to discover. St. Swithin’ 
Lane, London, at my initial visit, I spent q 
hour in getting at. It is as ingenious 
missituated as the Times itself, Printiny. 
house Square being little else than an m- 


|clean alley. The Rothschilds’ offices ay 


spacious and pleasant when you have one 
unraveled them—unlike their closer quar- 
ters in Paris, Frankfort, and notably Vien. 
na. Their parent house, on the corner neq 
the new synagogue, between the Zeil and the 
Judengasse, has always interested me. 1 
a casual observer, it might seem the abode 
of bankruptcy, so ancient are its equipments, 
so worn its desks, so dusty its counters, But 
a little observation reveals the signs of its 
treasures in piles of bills, bags of coin, and 
packets of bonds, and you breathe amidst 
its dinginess the air of gold. Though the 
Rothschilds have hundreds of millions, they 
are very willing to make one-eighth of one 
per cent. on very small amounts, for they 
know that from the slenderest beginnings 
arose the fabulous fortunes which seem to 
have sprung from a tale of enchantment or 
a dream of Firdousi. 


IMPROVISATIONS.—IX. 
A GRASS-BLADE is ny warlike lance, 
A rose-leaf is my shield ; 
Beams of the sun are, every one, 
My chargers for the field. 
The morning gives me golden steeds, 
The moon gives silver-white; 
The stars drop down, my helm to crown, 
When I go forth to fight. 


Against me ride in iron mail 
‘The squadrons of the foe: 

The bucklers flash, the maces crash, 
The haughty trumpets blow. 


One touch, and all, with armor cleft, 
Before me turn and yield. 

Straight on I ride: the world is wide; 
A rose-leaf is my shield! 


Then dances o’er the water-fall 
The rainbow, in its glee; 
The daisy sings, the lily rings 

Her bells of victory. 


So I am armed where’er I go, 
And mounted, night or day: 
Who shall oppose the conquering rose, 
And who the sunbeain slay? 
BayarD TaYLor 
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THE REPORTERS’ GALLERY, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


\ J ASHINGTON news-gatherers may 

claim precedence in the ranks of 
that great American guild known as “The 
Press,” for it is well established that metro- 
politan correspondents pursued their calling 
centuries before the discovery of the art of 
printing. Travelers on the banks of the 
Euphrates, in our day, occasionally come 
across cylindrical bricks, inscribed with cu- 
neiform characters, which were sent from an- 
cient Babylon by the news-gleaners there, 
who thus chronicled the glory and the shame 
of the Chaldeans. Herodotus tells us of the 
uews tablets prepared at Thebes, and sent 
ill over Egypt, bearing inscriptions show- 
ing the height of water in the Nile, the 
price of sesame and of oil, the war news 
from General Pharaoh’s army corps, late in- 
telligence from the emigrants on their way 
to Canaan, the scandal about Mrs. Potiphar, 
t the discovery of a foundling in the bul- 
rushes. 


Vor. XLVIII.—No. 284.—-15 





merides” of ancient Athens, gotten up by 
the correspondents there, to whom St. Paul 
doubtless made allusion when he spoke of 
those Greeks who “spent their time in 
nothing else but either to tell or to hear some 
new thing.” But metropolitan correspond- 
ents really owe their existence, as a class, 
to Julius Cesar, whose whole being was 
divided between ambition and glory. He 
naturally considered the latter as too ephem- 
eral so long as his deeds were not recorded, 
and having a taste for literature, he wrote 
his Commentaries. There were, however, lim- 
its to self-praise, and Cesar conceived the 
idea of having daily budgets of news sent 
from Rome, so written as to extol him be- 
fore the people. 

This first-known metropolitan correspond- 
ent was Chrestus, a quick-witted, mercuri- 
al fellow, who had an interview with Cesar 
every morning after the emperor came from 


We read in Plutarch of the “ephe-| the bath, and had received the reports of 
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his civil and military officers. Having thus | 
obtained his cue, the correspondent went 
home and dictated his “diarium” to his 
scribes. A more perfect specimen of metro- | 
politan correspondence has not since been 
produced. There were the imperial edicts, | 
brief reports of the debates in the Senate, | 
registers of marriages, divorces, deaths, and 
funerals, descriptions of new public build- | 
ings, puffs of gladiatorial displays, and even 
the witty sayings of Cicero. 

In time metropolitan correspondents were | 
a feature of the capitals of. Europe, and his- | 
torians now find much valuable information | 
in their manuscript letters, many of which 
have been preserved. 


ington news-gatherers were James Cheer. 
ham, an English radical of imposing personal 
appearance, who was the editor of the Noy 
York Citizen, with which he correspondej 
from the metropolis, where he enjoyed the 
confidence of Jefferson; James Duane, of 
Hibernian descent, who had come by mar. 
riage into the possession of the Philadelphiy 
Aurora, and who also used to pass a good 
deal of time at Washington; Joseph Gales, 


| a stenographer, who became editor of the Jy. 
| ’ » 


telligencer, and who was quite noted asa writ. 
er of letters to distant journals; and othe 
correspondents of less renown. The pn. 
ceedings of Congress show that the Senators 


The invention of and Representatives were as sensitive they 


printing put an end to professional letter-| as they are now about what was said of 
writing, but it was not long before neatly | them in the public press, and that some of 


worded paragraphs were sent from Lon- 


| them rivaled Dickens’s Alderman Cute jn 


don in the Spectator, the Tatler, or the Ram- their desire to put down the correspondents, 


bler, and as these essays were succeeded by 
the newspaper, metropolitan correspondents 
were again in demand. The letters now 
written at the different capitals of the Old 
World for publication furnish a complete | 


and valuable history of passing events. 


In the United States metropolitan corre- | 


spondents became a necessity when the seat 
of the federal government was established 
on the banks of the Potomac, with only one 
small tri-weekly paper, the National Intelli- 


gencer, owned and edited by Samuel Harrison | 


Smith, and called by those politically opposed 


to it, “Mr. Silky Milky Smith’s National | 


Smoothing-Plane.” Among the early Wash- 





THE ANTEROOM OF THE REPORTERS’ GALLERY DURING A STUPID SPEECH. 


It is, however, probable that many of those 
Congressmen who then denounced corre. 
spondents in public, secretly supplied them 
with such information as they desired to 
have printed; and when in 1812 Nathaniel 
Rounsavelt, the correspondent of the Alex. 
andria Herald, was brought before the bar 
of the House, and ordered into custody for 
refusing to tell who had given him some in- 
formation touching the secret action on the 
| embargo, it appeared that his informant was 
one of the Representatives, the Hon. Joby 
Smilie, of Pennsylvania. When, at another 


| time, John Randolph was much excited over 
| a letter from Washington which was print- 
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lin the Philadelphia Press, charging him 
with having received British gold as a bribe 
(ropposing the war, it was ascertained that 

» author was the Hon. Willis Alston, Jun., 

North Carolina. And it was stated by the 
Hon. John C. Calhoun that it was Mr. Ran- 
Jolph himself who, to use the argot of the 
yeporters’ galleries, “leaked” the secret de- 
cision of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions to propose an embargo, which was thus 
sent to Boston by an express rider, who per- 
formed the journey in the unprecedentedly 
short time of seventy-nine hours, enabling 
scores of New England vessels to put to sea 
before the ports were officially closed. Mr. 
Randolph was the constant foe of Washing- 
ton correspondents and reporters during his 
long Congressional career, often using lan- 
guage in speaking of them which his imita- 
torsean notequal. Their champion was the 
Hon. Matthew Lyon, who was first a Repre- 
sentative from Vermont, and afterward from 
Kentucky, and who had been imprisoned 
during the Presidency of John Adams, under 
the sedition law, for having published a let- 
ter which contained some animadversions on 
the conduct of the administration. 

When the Capitol had arisen, phenix-like, 
from its ashes, after having been burned by 
the British Vandals in 1814, John Agg, who 
had gone there as a stenographer, acquired 
reputation as a Washington correspondent. 
He was a medium-sized man, with bright 
ue eyes, a musical voice, and agreeable 
manners, who wrote at times very clever 





THE CAPITOL DURING A NIGUT SESSION. 


verses, describing social events under the 
sway of Mrs. Dolly Madison. Then came 
Lund Washington, who claimed relationship 
with the Pater Patria, Mr. James Montague, 
a somewhat gifted Virginian, and Joseph 
L. Buckingham, a sarcastic Bostonian, all 
of whom regularly wrote letters from the 
capital for publication. But the first gen- 
tleman who established himself at the na- 
tional metropolis as a professional corre- 
spondent was Eliab Kingman—a tall, spare 
man, with a bright eye and a cheerful smile. 
A native of Providence, Rhode Island, Mr. 
Kingman graduated at Brown University in 
1816, and, after teaching in Virginia, he 
wrote his first letter for publication from 
Washington in 1822, continuing his labors 
until 1861. Among the newspapers which 
received his later contributions were the 
New York Journal of Commerce and Commer- 
cial Advertiser, the Baltimore Sun, the Charles- 
ton Courier, and the New Orleans Picayune. 
Having realized a handsome fortune as a re- 
ward for his honorable and arduous labors, 
Mr. Kingman is now enjoying the autumn 
of his life at his delightful home in Wash- 
ington, where the leading men of the nation 
enjoy his hospitality, and listen with pleas- 
ure to his reminiscences of the past half 
century. 

The next professional news-gatherer at 
Washington in point of seniority was Col- 
onel Samnel L. Knapp, of Massachusetts, 
who passed several winters there as the reg- 
ular correspondent of the Boston Galaxy and 
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ONE EFFEOT OF PARLIAMENTARY ELOQUENOER, 


the Charleston Courier, besides writing let- 
ters to other papers, and magazine articles, 
framing Congressional reports of commit- 
tees, concocting speeches for those who had 
more money thau brains, and delivering an 
occasional lecture on his favorite subject of 
Freemasonry. Among other regular Wash- 
ington correspondents during the adminis- 
tration of John Quincy Adams were Nathan- 
iel Carter, of the New York Statesman (who 
subsequently published a well-written series 
of letters from Europe in two volumes), and 
Daniel Lee Child, of the Boston Advertiser. 
James Brooks, who has been erroneously 
spoken of as the originator of Washington 
correspondence, did not commence writing 
from there to the Portland Advertiser until 
1832. 

The old school of Washington correspond- 
ents appear to have been well-educated, 
quiet gentlemen, who were admitted to the 
“messes” formed by small parties of Con- 
gressmen, with the implied understanding 
that private conversation there was not to 
appear in print. Their carefully written 


epistles were sent away by the mail-coaches, | 


and were very dignified, somewhat stale, and 
generally accurate—forming a chronicle of 
political events, but giving no insight into 
what transpired behind the scenes at the 
national capital. 

James Gordon Bennett, who was the Wash- 








} ington correspondent of 4, 
New York Courier from > 
until 1832, was struck py th 
gossiping style of a cops ¥ 
Walpole’s Letters which he ea, 

across in the Congressiona) } 
brary, and adopted them as 

model. He succeeded adm ma 
bly, giving not only the chy 
of the “dla,” ipa 
descriptions of the princips 

actors on the stage of goyery. 
ment, their wives and dang}. 
ters. Since then gossip pa 
chat have been recognized feat. 
ures of Washington correspon(. 
ence. 

One of the most truculen 
among the correspondents of 
the past generation was My. 
thew L. Davis, the friend ani 
biographer of Aaron Burr, wh, 
wrote over the signature of 
“The Spy in Washington,” bu 
who was familiarly known , 
“The Old Boy in Specs.” 4 
attained the age of eighty-fow 
and during the last fifteey 
years of his life was a regula 
correspondent of the Londo 
Times, signing his letters “4 
Genevese Traveler.” His cor. 
respondence was the best eve 
sent from the national capital, 
and it was distinguished for its impartiali- 
ty, sound judgment, accuracy, and concis 
style. He it was who used to declare that 


| he would vote for Henry Clay for President 


so long as Henry Clay lived, and after that 
for Clay’s executor, and it was one of his let- 
ters which led to the duel between Messrs 

Graves and Cilley, of the House of Repre- 

sentatives, in which the latter was killed. 

Another notcd Washington correspondent 
was Nathan Sargent, whose spirited letters 
to the Philadelphia Gazette, signed “ Olive 
Oldschool,” often used to raise a rumpus at 
the Capitol. On one occasion the Hon. C.J. 
Ingersoll, of Pennsylvania, took offense ata 
paragraph which Mr. Sargent had writte: 
and moved his expulsion from the desk 
which had been assigned to him, “that th 
honor and dignity of the House might b 
maintained.” But John Quincy Adams qu- 
etly rose and remarked that “the author oi 
the letter was as respectable as the honor. 
able member from Pennsylvania himself; 
and no action was taken. 

The letters written from Washington ): 
Sylvester S. Southworth, over the signatu 
of “ John Smith, Jun., of Arkansas,” attract 
ed much attention in their day, as did th 
correspondence of Major James M‘Rae, Mi 
Harriman, Dr. Thomas M. Brewer, Edward 
Hart, E. L. Stevens, A. G. Allen, Edmund 
Burke, Francis J. Grund, and Jesse E. Dow. 
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it. Messrs. Hale and Hallock then extended 
their relays to Washington, and often made 
the whole distance of 237 miles in twenty 
hours, while the express mail was forty-four 
hours on the road. 

Next came the discovery of the magnetic 

| telegraph, which led to the establishment 
of the organization known as the “‘ New York 
Associated Press,” with its news-gatherers 
| in every city and large town in the Union. 
One of its most important agencies is that 
| at Washington, under the direction of that 
| veteran correspondent, L. A. Gobright. His 
| personal reminiscences, which he published 
| a few years since, is a most interesting vol- 
| ume, and probably no one has enjoyed to an 
| equal extent, during the past quarter of a 
century, the confidence of the statesmen, 
dipiomates, politicians, and financiers who 
congregate at Washington. Mr. Gobright, 
in testifying a few years since before a Con- 
gressional committee, thus defined his posi- 
tion : “ My business is to communicate facts; 

| my instructions do not allow me to make any 
BEN PERLEY POORE. comment upon the facts which I communi- 
cate. My dispatches are sent to papers of all 

{mong their contemporaries were James E. | manner of politics, and the editors say they 

Harvey, since Minister to Portugal, and Ben | are able to make their own comments upon 

Perley Poore, who wrote his first letter from | the facts which are sent to them; I there- 

Washington in 1838, and who is now the cor- | fore confine myself to what I consider legiti- 

respondent of the Boston Journal. | mate news. I do not act as a politician be- 

It was customary for the leading editors | longing to any school, but try to be truthful 
of those days to pass more or less time at | and impartial. My dispatches are merely dry 

Washington during the sessions of Congress, | matters of fact and detail. Some special cor- 

anda powerful influence was exerted at times | respondents may write to suit the temper of 

in shaping political events by the “ edito- their own organs. Although I try to write 
rial correspondence” of such men as James | without regard to men or politics, I do not 


| Watson Webb, of the New York Courier and | always escape censure.” 


Enquirer ; Thomas Ritchie, of the Richmond James W. Simonton, now the efficient di- 
Enquirer ; George D. Prentiss, of the Louis-| rector of the New York Associated Press, 
ville Journal; Henry B. Anthony, of the | was for some years the Washington corre- 
Providence Journal ; Richard Yeadon, of the | spondent of the New York Times, and it was 
Charleston Courier ; Thurlow Weed, of the | while acting in this capacity, in 1857, that 
\lbany Hvening Journal ; and, at a later day,| he was the first to expose Congressional 
Horace Greeley, James and Erastus Brooks, | corruption, especially in the land grants to 
and Henry J. Raymond. Whitelaw Reid was | railroads. When his first letter making 
a Washington correspondent before he be- 
came the editor of the Tribune; and Mr. Con- | 
nery, the managing editor of the Herald, was 
for some years at the head of its Washing- 
ton news burean. 
In 1833, Messrs. Hale and Hallock, the en- | 
terprising proprietors of the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce, having successfully estab- | 
lished a system for obtaining foreign news 
by boarding homeward-bound vessels at sea, 
revolutionized the transmission of news from 
Washington to New York by the establish- 
nent of a “ pony express,” with eight relays, 
between Philadelphia and New York. This 
enabled them to publish the proceedings of 
Congress one day in advance of the other 
New York morning papers, who first com- 
bined to establish an opposition express be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia, and then | 
persuaded the Post-office Department to run | L. A. GOBRIGHT. 
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JAMES W. SIMONTON, 


these charges of corruption came back to 
Washington in print there was a wonderful 
amount of virtueus indignation displayed in 
the House of Representatives thereupon, es- 
pecially by Messrs. Campbell, of Ohio, Orr, 
of South Carolina, and Brenton, of Indiana. 
But while the members of the House were 
making a show of injured imnocenee, and 
were disposed to treat Mr. Simonton as a 
terrier treats a rat, a respectable Represent- 
ative rose in his seat and avowed that he 
himself had been approached with an offer 
of a bribe of $1500 if he would advocate the 
passage of a pending railroad land-grant 
bill. This announcement fell like a bomb- 
shell among those who had been talking 
about newspaper charges with ineffable con- 
tempt, and an investigation had to be or- 
dered. The result was the resignation of 
the guilty members to avoid expulsion, 
while those who remained endeavored to 
punish Mr. Simonton by holding him in cus- 
tody during the remainder of the session be- 
cause he would not disclose the name of his 
informant. Subsequent revelations con- 
cerning land grants to railroads have shown 
that the House then did ne more than 


“skin and film tbe ulcerous place, 
Whiles rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infects unseen.” 


At least a dozen similar unsuccessful at- 
tempts have been made to force Washing- 
ton correspondents to disclose the sources 
from which they had obtained information 





for publication by imprisonment for «,, 
tempt.” The disclosure of what has ed 
done in the ostensibly confidential ¢x¢,, 
tive sessions of the Senate has been egye, 
ly distasteful to those Senators Whe re: 
| thought that their words and actions wo, 
‘never be made public. Under their dip 
tion earnest attempts have often been mai 
to discover eavesdroppers, and on one oo 
sion an investigating Senator espied a black 
vat in a ventilating shaft, which he at fi 
thought was a news-gatherer. The fact is 
however, that correspondents adroitly 9), 
tain the desired information from Senato 
who are often unaware that they are bei; 
successfully “buzzed” or “pumped.” A good 
story is told of a correspondent who yw, 
asked one evening at Willard’s Hote] }) 
Senator Simmons, of Rhode Island, ¥},; 
had been done that day in executive session, 
he having been prevented by indispositio, 
from visiting the Capitol. “I would like ¢ 
tell you,” was the saucy reply, “but yo 
Senators have got to be so leaky of late tha 
we correspondents can not trust you.” 

The most ridiculous instance of the assey 
tion of parliamentary “ privilege” was 
1858, when a Western Democratic Repr. 
sentative, named Sawyer, became irate, ani 
demanded the expulsion of a special corr. 
spondent of the New York Tribune, who had 
described his lunching behind the Speakers 
chair on eraekers and Bologna sausages 
then wiping his hands on his bald head 
pieking his teeth with a jackknife, and r- 
turning to his seat to abuse the Whigs ir 
debate. He thus earned the name of “ Sav- 
sage Sawyer,” and the offending correspond- 
ent, William E. Robinson, who was expelled 
from his desk, has since been returned asa 
Representative. 
| Many amusing stories are told at Wash- 
ington about the writing of speeches, ad- 
dresses, and letters to constituents for mem- 
| bers of Congress by impecunious corresponi 
ents. One of the most amusing is the adop- 
tion of an antislavery letter denouncing the 
conduct of Chaplain Slicer, of the Senate, 
toward some recovered fugitives, by an hon- 
orable member from Albany, who signed his 
name to it, and sent it to the Evening Jow- 
nal of that city. When it came back to 
Washington in print, Chaplain Slicer “ went 
for” the signer in the Union, and he was 
obliged to go to the writer of the letter t 
reply to the attack upon it. When the re- 
ply was written, it was so savage that th 
Albanian Congressman was afraid to let it 
appear in print; but a gentleman now it 
the United States Senate got hold of it 
signed the Representative’s name to it, and 
sent it to the New York Tribune. Its appear- 
ance terrified the apparent signer, and fo 
weeks he sneaked up to the Capitol throug! 
side streets, to enter by a basement doo! 
Another story is told of a correspondent who 
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ld two copies of a speech advocating pro- 
tection to two Representatives, each one of 
whom read it, at a different time from the 
other, during an evening session. As neither 
one heard the other, the duplication was not 
jiscovered until the remarks of the two hon- 
rable gentlemen appeared in the next morn- 
yg’s edition of the Daily Globe, the only dif- 
ference being the name of the speaker 

The war for the suppression of the rebell- 
jon again re svolutionized Washington corre- 
spondence, and a new class of news-gather- 
ers came into the service. On the night 
of the 19th of April the transmission from 
Washington to Boston of the names of those 
Massachusetts troops who had been wound- 
edat Baltimore was stopped by order of Sec- 
retary Seward, and 
a censorship of dis- 
patches was estab- 
lished, which was 
so arbitrarily con- 
ducted as to be ex- 
cessively annoying 
ind harassing. Dur- 
ing the next four 
years correspond- 
ents of undoubted 
loyalty, who would 
not for the world 
have sent over the 
wires any informa- 
tion calculated to 
benefit the enemy, 
were often arbitra- 
rily arrested, while 
others were permit- 
ted to telegraph 
what news they 
pleased. A commit- 
tee of the House 
of Representatives, 
after a careful ex- 
amination of the 
subject, denounced 
the manner in 
which the censor- 
ship had been exer- 
cised, and exposed 
its inconsistencies in their report. The con- 
sequence was that few besides unscrupulous 


men who had no characters to lose would | 


trust themselves in the jurisdiction of the 
censor. 
ally drew upon their imaginations for de- 
scriptions of what might have occurred at 
the front, or dishonestly obtained official 


documents, which they smuggled to their | 
One of these “ enter- | 


respective journals. 
prising” individuals secured his first “ beat” | 
by riding in frora the first Bull Run defeat | 
on a horse not his own, and taking news of | 
the disaster to Philadelphia by rail before | 
an injunction as laid on the transmission 
of the truth. His next exploit was at the 
funeral of Colonel Baker, when his enter- 


“ MAOK” 


Those reckless of the result gener- | 


prise prompted him to creep up behind the of- 

ficiating clergyman while engaged in prayer, 

to filch from his pocket the manuscript of 
the discourse which he had just delivered, 
and to bear it away in triumph for his paper 
to publish “ exclusively.” 

What is known as “interviewing” was 
originated at Washington at the commence- 
ment of our domestic “ unpleasantness,” 
when there was a great demand for news 
bearing on the great question. Dr. Russell, 
of the London Times, in his published jour- 
nal of a visit to the United States, gives the 
following, under date of Washington, March 
28, 1861: 

“On returning to Willard’s Hotel I was ac- 
costed by a gentleman who came out from the 


INTERVIEWING ANDREW JOHNSON, 


crowd in front of the office. ‘Sir,’ he said, 
‘you have been dining with our President 
to-night.’ I bowed. ‘Was it an agreeable 
party? said he; ‘and what do you think 
of Mr. Lincoln?’ ‘May I ask to whom I 
have the honor of speaking? ‘My name is 
Mr. , and I am the correspondent of the 
New York ” ‘Then, Sir, I replied, ‘it 
gives me satisfaction to tell you that I think 
a good deal of Mr. Lincoln, and that I am 
equally pleased with my dinner. I have the 
honor to wish you good-evening.’” 

The reading public, which has ever had 
a voracious appetite for personalities, was 
| charmed with these reports of interviews, 
| which have been adopted as a feature of 
Washington news-gathering. In some in- 
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selves, writing both on questions and th 
answers; and occasionally correspondent 
directed to interview some notable who wi) 
not consent to be thus “ pumpe d,” carry 0 
a journalistic “confidence game” by fabrics. 
i ting the desired conversation. 
* Wabi TT rare = It was in 1867-68 that the present wids 
CINCINNAT! TIMES R CHRONICLE Ay ly known system known as “ interviewing 
r | | may be said to have begun to be gener; all) 
" err sames suttacsarca tt adopted. The practice has degenerated jpy, 
a mere catechism of question and answe; 
and is often so undramatic in form and styl 
that the speech of the grave-digger is py; 
into the mouth of Hamlet, while Hamlet’; 
is mouthed by the grave-digger 
One of the earliest of these saadetn inter. 
viewers was “ Mack,” the correspondent fo; 
the Cincinnati Commercial. Hibs first “ inter. 
view” was with Alexander H. Stephens, ané 
was the result of a two-days’ visit at th: 
latter’s residence in Georgia during the sun. 
mer of 1867. A vast amount of informatio, 
was elicited in regard to the internal history 
of the Confederacy. During the ensuing 
winter the impeachment project was re- 
vived in Washington, and “ Mack” applied 
the interviewing process to Andrew John- 
'son. The matter discussed was nearly al- 
| ways the pending impeachment; the man- 
wsauiianéa: sews woRhies. | ner was that of a quiet talk, each party ask- 
| ing and answering questions in turn. Ther 
stances prominent men who desire to pro- | was neither pencil nor note-book introduce 





claim their sentiments on some topic of the | during the conversation ; but “ Mack” al- 


day have prepared for the use of some | ways asked the President at the close of th 


friendly correspondent interviews with them- | téte-d-téte if he was willing that the result of 
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the conversation should go into print, and | from interlopers until he has been heed 
if there was any thing he desired to have| ed” dry of all that he may know rom X 
suppressed. The President’s desires in this | mise. . 
connection were always scrupulously regard-| A Washington chief correspondent jg ,, 
ed. He more than once sent his secretary | pected to be omnipresent himself, beside 
to request “ Mack” to meet him for one of | keeping his subordinates at work. He my. 
their talks ; he said he preferred this to send- daily visit the White House, haunt the ,,. 
ing a message to Congress, for “every body | partments, call at the hotels, drop in y), 
seemed to read the interview, and nobody | communicative Congressmen at their roo, 
seemed to read his messages.” dine with diplomates, chat with promenade, 

The collection of information from a num- | on the Avenue, listen to the conversatioy , 
ber of army correspondents stationed at dif- | those who may be his fellow-passengers ; 
ferent points made it necessary for the lead- | the street cars—in short, he must ever |e 
ing newspapers to have offices or “news| the qui vive for “items” on week-days, § 
bureaus” at Washington, which have since | days, and holidays. 
been kept up, often at a large expense. A} Then there are the proceedings at ty 
number of these offices are located on Four-| Capitol, where the chief correspondeny 
teenth Street, opposite Willard’s Hotel, and | have to keep the run of business before thy 
the locality has been christened “‘ Newspaper | different committees, look out for executiy, 
Row.” A few correspondents are located | communications and nominations, and q 
elsewhere, and some of them, who represent | cupy their allotted seats in the reporter 
half a dozen or more journals, find it difficult galleries of the Senate or the House whey. 
to secure room on the exterior walls of their | ever any question of public interest js y 
modest quarters for the pretentious signs | At other times they are generally to.be se 
which have been sent to them by their dif- | in the anterooms to the reporters’ galleria 
ferent employers, each one of whom boasts | where they hold informal sessions of thei 
in his paper of “onr own correspondent,” | own, often indulging in comments on what 
although he only pays for a small fraction | is going on in the halls near by in a manter 
of that individual’s services. not overcomplimentary to those honora)) 

The Washington offices of the more im-| Senators and Representatives who are then 
portant newspapers in distant cities have | engaged in legislation. But let a vote of 
each its suit of apartments, comprising ante- | any importance be taken, a report of interes 
room, reading-room, and reporters’ room, be-| be made, or any thing else happen of valu 





yond which is the carefully guarded “ sanc- | as “ news,” and the correspondents are at 


| 

tum sanctorum” of the chief correspondent, once at work, hastening to “make a note of 
with a trusty janitor as his body-guard. it,” and then to start with the most undig 
In this retreat any one who has informa- 

tion to communicate can be kept securely | erator. 


nified speed for the nearest telegraphic op- 
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“OLD PROBABILITIES.” 


From nine o’clock in the evening until 
after midnight, unless there is a night ses- 
sion at the Capitol, Newspaper Row is a 
busy place. Each correspondent is on the 
alert, anxious not to be “beaten” by some 
rival, who has perhaps been more fortunate 
than himself in obtaining information. Some 
whose respective journals are in different lo- 
calities exchange their items, while others, 
when deficient in news, do not hesitate to 
manufacture it. One of the annual finan- 
cial reports of Governor Boutwell, when Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, was anticipated by a 
cleyer correspondent, who adroitly revamped 
the report of the preceding year, and added 
some later official statements to the Secre- 
tary’s avowed financial theories. This was 
“enterprise !” 

While the special correspondents are thus 
compiling or concocting their nocturnal 
budgets, the equally busy agents of the As- 
sociated Press are transmitting facts, and in 
an upper room of the Signal Service Bureau 
of the War Department “ Old Probabilities,” 
having studied the weather reports received 
from all sections of the country, is making 
up his prognostications for the morrow. The 


work of all goes flashing over the wires 
without any opportunity for correction or 
revision by the writers, and reaches the mer- 
ciless “night editors,” who “cut” paragraphs 
which have cost hours of labor, or so stu- 
pidly reconstruct interesting sentences that 
they become mere nonsense. Then the Wash- 
ington news goes through the hands of the 
compositors, the proof-readers, and the mak- 
ers-up, to be rattling away in type or in 
stereotype on the “ turtles” of a Hoe’s light- 
ning press. 

The present Washington correspondents, 
whose names fill upward of two pages of 
the Congressional Directory, might be easily 
classified (were it desirable to make this 
article personal), and arranged as an ento- 


|mologist pins up his busy bees, his use- 


less butterflies, his stinging wasps, his buz- 


| zing mosquitoes, and his hum-bugs. A large 


} 
| 


majority of them are active, clever, and 
quick-witted young gentlemen, who believe 
that “success is a duty,” and a few of the 
remainder are unscrupulous, self-conceited 
Dugald Dalgettys of the press corps, who 
will correspond with any paper, any where, 
of any politics, for a pittance, and use its 
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% eolumns in extorting black-mail from all 
who have business before Congress or the 
departments. And last, although by no 
means least in the estimation of their pro- 
fessional associates, are the enthusiastic, in- 


EW MO 


NTHLY MAG. AZINE 


dition, onl agreeable daly correspond. 
ents, whose chatty and sparkling by dget 
of news have demonstrated that woman “ 
an indisputable right to take a place in 4} 
front rank of Washington news-gatherers, 
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SELF-DOOMED. 
CHAPTER XII. 


A SOLEMN APPEAL. 


FEW days passed away in Dalton Hall, 
and Edith began to understand per- 
feetly the nature of the restraint to which 
she was subjected. That restraint involved 
nothing of the nature of violence. No rude 
or uncivil word was spoken to her. Wig- 


gins and Mrs. Dunbar had professed even | 


affection for her, and the two servants never 
failed to be as respectful as they could. Her 
restraint was a certain environment, so as to 
prevent her from leaving the park grounds. 
She felt walled in by a barrier which she 
f could not pass, but within this barrier lib- | 
erty of movement was allowed. At the same 
: time, she knew that she was watched; and 
i since her first discovery of Hugo on her track, 


a 4 she felt sure that if she ever went any where | 


he would stealthily follow, and not allow 
her to go out of sight. Whether he would | 
lift his hand to prevent actual escape, if the 


4 chance should present itself, was a thing | 


which she conld not answer, nor did she fee] 
inclined to try it as yet. 

i During the few days that followed her 
4 first memorable experience she made no fur- 


out a way of escape. 





ther attempt to escape, or even to search | 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DODGE CLUB,” “THE AMERICAN BARON,” ETC. 


Miss Plympton she did not know, and con), 
only imagine. She still indulged the ho, 
however, that Miss Plympton was at Dalto 
and looked forward with confidence to go. 
her coming to Dalton Hall, accompanied }) 
the officers of the law, to effect her deliye; 
ance. It was this hope that now sustaine, 
her, and prevented her from sinking jy, 
despair. 
| Of Wiggins during these few days she say 
nothing more than a distant glimpse. §]y 
remained in the room which she first occu. 
pied during the greater part of the time 
Nor did she see much of Mrs. Dunbar. Froy 
/an oceasional remark she gathered that sh 
| was cleaning the drawing-room or dusting 
}it; but in this Edith now took no interes: 
whatever. The Hall was now a prison- 
house, and the few plans which she had 
been making at first were now thrown aside 
and forgotten. Mrs. Dunbar brought her 
her meals at regular intervals, but Edit! 
never took the slightest notice of her. Sh 
could not help observing at times in Mrs, 
Dunbar’s manner, and especially in her look, 
|a whole world of sorrowful sympathy, but 
|after her unmistakable championship oi 
Wiggins, she could not feel the 
confidence in her. 
At length one morning Wiggins once more 
called upon her. She was seated near the 
| window when she heard a knock. The door 
was already open, and turning, she saw Wig- 
gins. She bowed slightly, but said nothing, 
| and Wiggins bowed in return, after which 
| he entered and seated himself, fixing his sol- 
emn eyes upon her in his usual way. 

“Tt is a matter of great regret, ” said he, 
|“that I am forced to give pain to one for 
| whom I entertain so much kindness, and 
| even, let me add, affection. Had you made 
| your return to this place a little less abrupt- 
| ly, you would have found, I am sure, a dif- 
| ferent reception, and your position would 
have been less unpleasant.” 

“ Would you have allowed me my liberty,” 
| asked Edith, “and the society of my friends, 
|if I had delayed longer before my return? 
If so, let me go back now, and I will give 
you notice before coming here again.” 
Wiggins shook his head mournfully. 
“T am one,” said he, “ who has had deeper 
| sorrows than usually fall to the lot of man; 
yet none, I assure you—no, not one—has ever 


slightest 





What had become of | caused me more pain than my present false 
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position toward you. Can you not place 


‘ome confidence in me, and think that this 
ig all for—for your good %” 

“You speak so plaintively,” said Edith, 
“that I should be touched, if your words 
were not belied by your acts. What do you 
‘hink can compensate for the loss of liberty ? 
Were you ever imprisoned? Did you ever 

ave a jailer over you? Did you ever know 
vhat it was to be shut in with walls over 
vhich you could not pass, and to know that 
the jailer’s eyes were always upon you? 
Wait till you have. felt all this, and then 
you will understand how empty and idle all 
your present words must be.” 

While she said these words Wiggins sat 
as if he had been turned to stone. His eyes 
were fixed on her with a look of utter hor- 
ror. His hands trembled. As she stopped 
he shuddered, and hastily looked behind 
him. Then another shudder passed through 
him. At last, with a violent effort, he recov- 
ered something of his former calm. 

“God grant,” said he, “that you may 
ever know what I have known of all that 
yhich you now mention !” 

His voice trembled as he spoke these 
words, and when he had said them he re- 
lapsed into silence. 

“Since you have invoked the name of the 
Deity,” said Edith, solemnly, “if you have 
any reverence for your Maker, I ask you 
now, in His name, by what right you keep 
qe here,” 

“IT am your—guardian,” said Wiggins, 
slowly; “ your—guardian ; yes,” he added, 
thoughtfully, “ that is the word.” 

“My guardian! Who made you my guard- 
ian?’ Who had the right to put you over 
me ?” 

Wiggins paused, and raised his head, 
which had been bent forward for a few mo- 
ments past, looked at Edith with a softer 
light in his solemn eyes, and said, in a low 
voice, Which had a wonderful sweetness in 
its intonation, 

“Your father.” 

Edith looked at him earnestly for a mo- 
ment, affected in spite of herself by his look 
and by his voice; but suddenly the remem- 
brance of her wrongs drove off completely 
her momentary emotion. 


“Do you think my father would have! 


made you my guardian,” said she, “ if he had 
suspected what you were going to do with 
me ?” 

“T solemnly assure you that he did know, 
and that he did approve.” 

At this Edith smiled. Wiggins now 
seemed too methodical for a madman, and 
she began to understand that he was assum- 
ing these solemn airs, so as to make an im- 
pression upon her. Having made up her 
mind to this, she determined to question 
him further, so as to see what more he pro- 
posed to do. 


“Your father,” said Wiggins, “was my 
friend ; and I will do for you whatever I 
would have done for him.” 

“T have no doubt of that,” said Edith. 
“ Indeed, you are doing for me now precise- 
ly what I have reason to understand you 
did for him.” : 

“T do not comprehend you,” said Wiggins. 

“Tt is of no consequence,” said Edith. 
“We will let it pass. Let us return to the 
subject. You assert that you are my guard- 
ian. Does that give you the right to be my 
jailer—to confine me here, to cut me off 
from all my friends ?” 

“You use harsh words,” said Wiggins; 
“but nevertheless it is a fact that the law 
does allow the guardian this power. It re- 
gards him in the place of a parent. All that 
a father can do, a guardian can do. As a 
father can restrain a child, so can a guard- 
ian, if he deems such restraint necessary. 
Moreover, if the ward should escape, the law 
will hand him back to his guardian, just as 
it would hand back a child to its father.” 

Not one word of this did Edith believe, 
and so it made no impression. Having al- 
ready got the idea in her mind that Wiggins 
was melodramatic, and playing a part, she 
had no doubt that his words would be reg- 
ulated by the same desire that governed his 
acts, and would be spoken exclusively with 
the view of producing an impression upon 
herself. She therefore looked at him with 
unchanged feelings, and instantly replied: 

“Tt would be very fortunate for you if it 
were so, but for my part I think better of 
the law. At the same time, since you claim 
all this authority over me, I should like to 
know how long you think this power will 
last. You do not seem to think that I am 
of age.” 

“That matters not,” said Wiggins. “My 
control over the estates and my guardian- 
ship over you are of such a nature that they 
can not cease till your marriage.” 

“Oh, then,” said Edith, “according to 
that, I onght to try to get married as soon 
as possible. And this, I suppose, is your 
sole reason for shutting me up ?” 

Wiggins said nothing, but sat looking 
gloomily at her. 

By his last words Edith now found what 
appeared to her a clew to his whole plan. 
He was, or pretended to be, her guardian; 
he had been appointed, or pretended to have 
been appointed, by her father. It might 
have been so. Edith could well imagine 
how in previous years he had made this false 
friend his executor and the guardian of his 
child; and then, in the anguish of the trial 
and of the punishment, forgotten to annul 
the deed; or Wiggins may have forged the 
document himself. If he really was the 
false friend who had betrayed her father, 
and who had committed that forgery for 


| which her father innocently suffered, then 
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he might easily forge such a document as 
this in her father’s name. 

Such was her conclusion from his words, 
though she did not think fit to say as much 
tohim. What she did say, however, seemed 
to have affected him, for he did not speak 
for some time. 

“You have no conception,” said he at 
length, “of the torment that some of your 
careless words cause. You do not know 
what you do, or what you say. There is 
something that I can not tell, whatever be 
the price of silence—something that con- 
cerns you and me, and your father, and two 
great houses—and it is this that makes me 
dumb, and forces me to stand in this false 
position. You look upon me as the crafty, 
scheming steward—one who is your pitiless 
jailer—and I have to bear it. But there is 
something which I can say—and I warn 
you, or rather I implore you, not to disbe- 
lieve me; I entreat you to let my words 
have some weight. I declare to you, then, 
by all that is most sacred among men, that 
this restraint which I ask you to undergo is 
out of no selfish desire, no avarice, no lack 
of honor for you, and—affection, but be- 
cause of a plan which I have, the success 
of which concerns all of us, and you not the 
least.” 

Edith listened to this without emotion, 
though at another time the solemnity of such 
an appeal could not have failed to enforce 
belief. But now Wiggins seemed only mel- 
odramatic, and every word seemed false. 

“What plan ?” she asked. 

“Tt is this,” said Wiggins, looking all 
around with his usual cautions vigilance, 
and drawing nearer to her. “Your father’s 
name is a dishonored one—the name you 
bear is covered with the stain of infamy. 
What would you not give if his memory 
could be redeemed from wrong; if even at 
this late hour his character could be vindi- 
cated? You have, I am sure, a noble and 
a devoted heart. You would be willing to 
do much for this. But what I ask of you is 
very little. Iask only silence and seclusion. 
If you should consent to this, my work may 
be done before very long; and then, what- 
ever may be your feelings toward me, I shall 
feel that I have done my work, and nothing 
further that this world may do, whether of 
good or evil, shall be able to affect me. I 
ask this—more, I intreat it of you, I im- 
plore you, in the sacred name of an injured 
father, by all his unmerited wrongs and suf- 
ferings, to unite with me in this holy pur- 
pose, and help me to accomplish it. Do not 
be deceived by appearances. Believe me, I 
entreat you, for your father’s sake.” 

Never were words spoken with greater 
apparent earnestness than these; and never 
was any voice or manner more solemn and 
impressive. Yet upon Edith no more effect 
was produced than before. 























When she had | 
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asked him what his plan was, she had hen 
prepared for this, or something like it, She 
saw now that the mode by which he tric 
to work upon her was by adopting the gj. 
emn and the pathetic style. The cong. 
quence was that every gesture, every into. 
nation, every look, seemed artificial, holloy 
and insincere. For never could she forve. 
the one fatal fact that this was her jailer 
and that she was a helpless prisoner, Moy, 
than this, he had as good as asserted his jp. 
tention of keeping her a prisoner til] he; 
marriage, which, under such circumstances. 
meant simply till her death. Not for oy 
instant could he be brought to consent t) 
relax the strictness of his control over her 
For such a man to make such an appeal as 
this was idle; and she found herself wo. 
dering, before he had got half through, why 
he should take the trouble to try to deceive 
her. When he had finished she did not car 
to answer him, or to tell him what was on her 
mind. She was averse to quarrels, scenes, oy 
any thing approaching to scolding or empty 
threats. What she did say, therefore, was 
perfectly commonplace, but for that reason 
perhaps all the more disappointing to the 
man who had made such an appeal to her, 

“What you say,” said she, “does not re- 
quire any answer. It is as though I should 
ask you to submit to imprisonment for ay 
indefinite period, or for life, for instance, for 
the sake of a friend. And you would noi 
think such a request very reasonable. What 
I require of you is, not idle words, but lib- 
erty. When you ask me to believe yon, you 
must first gain my confidence by treating 
me with common justice. Or if you will not 
release me, let me at least see my friends. 
That is not much. I have only one friend— 
Miss Plympton.” 

“You appear to think more of this Miss 


| Plympton than you do of your own father,” 


said Wiggins, gloomily. 

“What I think of my father is of no con- 
sequence to you,” said Edith; “but as to 
Miss Plympton, she took me as a dying gifi 
from my dear mamma, and has loved me with 
a mother’s love ever since, and is the only 
mother I have known since childhood. When 
you turned her away from my gates you did 
an injury to both of us which makes all your 
protestations of honesty useless. But she is 
not under your control, and you may be sure 
that she will exert herself on my behalf. I* 
seems to me that you have not considered 
what the result will be if she comes back in 
the name of the law.” 

“T have considered every thing,” said Wig- 
gins. Then, after a pause, he added, “So 
yon love Miss Plympton very dearly ?” 

“Very, very dearly !” 

“And her words would have great weight 
with you?” 

“Very great weight.” 

“Tf, now, she should tell you that you 
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“STEADYING HIMSELF, HE STOOD THERE TREMBLING.”—[SEE PAGE 243.) 


might put confidence in me, you would feel 
wore inclined to do so ?” 

Edith hesitated at this; but the thought 
occurred to her of Miss Plympton’s detesta- 
tion of Wiggins, and the utter impossibility 
of a change of opinion on her part. 

“Tf Miss Plympton should put confidence 
in you,” said she, “I should indeed feel my 
own opinions changed.” 

Upon this Wiggins sat meditating pro- 
foundly for a short time. 

“Suppose, now,” said he at length, “ that 
you should receive a note from Miss Plymp- 
ton in which she should give you a more 
favorable opinion of me, would you accept it 
from her ?” 

“T certainly should be happy to get any 
thing of that kind from her,” said Edith. 

“ Well,” said Wiggins, “I had not intend- 
ed to take any one into my confidence, cer- 
tainly not any stranger, and that stranger a 
woman; but I am so unable to tell you all, 
and at the same time I long so to have your 
onfidence, that I may possibly decide to see 
Miss Plympton myself. If I do, rest assured 
her opinion of me will change. This will 


| endanger the success of my plan ; but I must 
| run the risk—yes, whatever it is; for if this 
goes on, [ must even give up the plan itself, 
| and with it all my hopes for myself—and for 
you.” 

These last words Wiggins spoke in a low 
voice, half to himself, and with his eyes 
turned to the ground. Edith heard the 
words, but thought nothing of the meaning 
of them. To her, every thing was done for 
effect, nothing was sincere. If she did not 
understand the meaning of some of his 
words, she did not trouble herself to try to, 
but dismissed them from her thoughts as 
merely affectations. As to his allusion to 
Miss Plympton, and his idea of visiting her, 

| Edith did not for a moment imagine that he 
|meant it. She thought that this was of a 
| piece with the rest. 

With these last words Wiggins arose from 
his chair, and with a slight bow to Edith, 
took his departure. The interview had been 
a singular one, and the manner of entreaty 
which Wiggins had adopted toward her 
served to perplex her still more. It was 
part of the system which he had originated, 
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“IT WAS A OHILD.”—[SEE PAGE 249.) 


a by which she was never treated in any other | 


way than with the utmost apparent respect 
and consideration, but in reality guarded as 
a prisoner with the most sleepless vigilance. 


—_—————— 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A WONDERFUL ACTOR. 


A FEW more days passed, and Edith re- 
mained in the same state as before. Occa- 
sionally she would walk up and down the 
terrace in front of the house, but her dislike 
to being tracked and watched and followed 
prevented her from going any distance. 
saw that she could not hope to escape by her 
unassisted efforts, and that her only hope lay 
in assistance from the outside world. 


asi soon 


erer appeared. 


She saw nothing of Wiggins during those 
attended on her as 
To her, however, Edith now paid no 
In her opinion she was 
the associate of her jailer, and a willing part- 
ner in the wrong that was being done to her. 
circumstances she could not 
show to her any of that gentle courtesy and | 
kindly consideration which her nature im- | 
: : pi . | 
i pelled her to exhibit to all with whom she | 


days, but Mrs. Dunbar 
usual. 


attention whatever. 


waptihitnne 


Under these 





| ful look that characterized her, 


She 


Miss 
Plympton, she felt sure, could never forget 
her, and would do all that possibly could be 
done to effect her release as soon as possible. | 
But day after day passed, and still no deliv- 


was brought in contact. On the coutrary 
she never even looked at her; but often 

when she was conscious that Mrs. Dunbar 
was gazing upon her with that strange, wist- 
she refused 


to respond in any way. And so the tim 


| passed on, Edith in a state of drear solitude 


and waiting, and waiting. 
| At length she received another visit from 
| Wiggins. He came to her room as before 
and knocked in his usual style. He looked 
| at her with his usual solemn earnestness, and 
| advanced toward her at once. 
| “You will remember,” said he, “that when 
| I was last here, a few days ago, I said that I 
| might possibly decide to see Miss Plympton 
| myself. It was solely for your sake; and to 
do so I have made a great sacrifice of feeling 
and of judgment.” 
| “Miss Plympton ?” interrupted Edith, ea- 
gerly. ‘Have you seen Miss Plympton?” 

“T have.” 

“Where? At Dalton? Is she at Dalton 
| still ?” 

“ She is not.” 

Edith’s countenance, which had flushed 
with hope, now fell at this. It looked as 
though Miss Plympton had gone away to 
hastily. 

“Where did you see her?” she asked, ina 
low voice, trying to conceal her agitation. 

“At Plympton Terrace,” said Wiggins. 


“Plympton Terrace,” repeated Edith, in 
a dull monotone, while her breast heaved 
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vith irrepressible emotion. Her heart sank | 
within her. This indeed looked like a de- 
rtion of her on the part of her only friend. | 
But after a moment’s despondency she ral- 
ied onee more, as the thought came to her 
that this was all a fiction, and that Wiggins 
had not seen her at all. 

“Yes,” said Wiggins, “I have seen her, 
nd had a long interview, in which I ex: | 
Jained many things to her. It was all for | 
your sake, for had you not been concerned, | 
{ should never have thought of telling her 
what I did. But I was anxious to get you 
to confide in me, and you said that if Miss 
Plympton should put confidence in me, you 
yourself would feel inclined to do so. It is | 
because I want your confidence, your trust 
—hecause I can’t tell you all yet, and be- 
cause Without your trust I am weak—that I 
have done this. Your misery breaks up all | 
my plans, and I wish to put an end to it. 
Now I have seen Miss Plympton at Plymp- 
ton Terrace, and she has written you a let- 
ter, which I have brought.” 

With these words he drew from his pock- 
et a letter, and handed it to Edith. With 
a flushed face and a rapidly throbbing heart 
Edith took the letter. It seemed like that 
for which she had been so long waiting, but 
at the same time there was a certain ill-de- | 
fined apprehension on her mind of disap- 
pointment. Had that letter come through | 
any other channel, it would have excited 
nothing but unmingled joy; but the chan- | 
nel was suspicious, and Edith did not yet | 
believe that he had really been to Plympton 
Terrace. She suspected some new piece of 
acting, some new kind of deceit or attempt 
to deceive, and the fact that she was still a 
prisoner was enough to fortify all her obsti- 
nate disbelief in the protestations of this 
man. 

But on the letter she saw her own name 
in the well-known and unmistakable hand- 
writing of Miss Plympton. She was quite 
familiar with that writing, so much so that 
she could not be deceived. This letter, then, 
was from her own hand, and as she read it 
she began to think that after all Wiggins 


was true in his statement that he had seen | 
her. Then, seeing this, with deep agitation, | 


and with a thousand conflicting emotions, 
she tore it open. 
She read the following : 


‘*Prympton TERRACE. 
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termined to go at once in search of some 
means by which I could gain access to you, 
or free you from your position. After much 
thought I went to visit Sir Lionel Dudleigh, 
who heard my story, and promised to act at 
ence on your behalf. He advised me to re- 
turn to Plympton Terrace, and wait here till 
he should take the necessary steps, which I 
accordingly did. I have been here ever 
since, and I can truly say, my darling, that 
you have not once been out of my thoughts, 
nor have I till this day been free from anx- 
iety about you. My worst fear has been 
about your own endurance of this restraint ; 
for, knowing your impatient disposition, I 
have feared that you might fret yourself 
into illness if you were not soon released 
from your unpleasant situation. 

“But, my dearest, this day has brought 
me a most wonderful and unexpected deliv- 
erance from all my fear. This morning a 


| caller came who refused to send up his name. 


On going to the parlor I found a venerable 


| man, who introduced himself as Mr. Wiggins. 
| I confess when I saw him I was surprised, as 


I had imagined a very different kind of man. 


| But you know what a bitter prejudice I have 


always had against this man, and so you may 
imagine how I received him. In a few words 
he explained his errand, and stated that it 
was exclusively with reference to you. 
“And now, my own darling Edith, I come 


| to that about which I scarce know how to 


speak. Let me hasten to say that both you 
and I have totally misunderstood Mr. Wig- 
gins. Oh, Edith, how can I speak of him, 
or what can I say? He has told me such a 
wonderful and such a piteous story! It can 
not be told to you, for reasons which I re- 
spect, though I do not approve altogether 
of them. I think it would be better to tell 


| you all, for then your situation would be far 


different, and he would not stand in so fear- 
fully false a position. But his reasons are 
all-powerful with himself, and so I shall say 
nothing. But oh, my dearest, let me implore 
you, let me entreat you, to give to this man 
your reverence and your trust! Be patient, 
and wait. Perhaps he may overcome his 
high and delicate scruples, and let you know 
what his purposes are. For my part, my 
| only grief now is that I have done something 
| toward giving you that fear and hate and 
| distrust of him which now animate you. I 
| entreat you to dismiss all these feelings, and 

bear with your present lot till brighter days 


“MY DARLING EpiTH,—I can not tell you, | come. The purpose of Mr. Wiggins is a high 
my own sweet love, how I have suffered from | and holy one, and this he will work out suc- 


anxiety since I parted from you at the gates | cessfully, I hope and believe. 


of Dalton Hall. 


Do not, dear- 


I went back, and received | est, by your impatience give any additional 


your dear note that night, which consoled | pang to that noble heart. Beware of what 
me. On the following day I looked for you, | you say or do now, for fear lest hereafter it 


but you did not come. 


Fuil of impatience, | may cause the deepest remorse. 


Spare him, 


I went to the gate, but was not admitted, | for he has suffered much. The name of your 
though I tried every inducement to make | family, the memory of your injared father, 
the porter open tome. Turning away, I de-| are all at stake now; and I pray you, dear- 
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est, to restrain yourself, and try to bear with 
the present state of things. If you can only 
believe me or be influenced by me, you will 
give him all your trust, and even your affec- 
tion. But if you can not do this at once, at 
least spare him any further pain. Alas, how 
that noble heart has suffered! When I think 
of his mournful story, I almost lose all faith 
in humanity, and would lose it altogether 
were it not for the spectacle which is afford- 
ed by himself—a spectacle of purest and loft- 
iest virtue, and stainless honor, and endless 
self-devotion. But I must say no more, for 
fear that I may say too much, so I will stop. 
“Mamma unites with me in kindest love, 

and believe me, my dearest Edith, 

“Ever affectionately yours, 

“PAMELA PLYMPTON. 


“P.S.—I have not referred to that noblest 
of women, Mrs. Dunbar. Oh, dearest Edith, 
I hope that ere this she has won your whole 
heart, and that you have already divined 
something of that exalted spirit and that 
meek self-sacrifice which make her life so 
sublime. I can say no more. ah ot 


Now it will be evident to the reader that 
if Miss Plympton had really written the 
above, and had meant to incite Edith to 
give her affectionate reverence to her two 
jailers, she could not have gone about it in 
a worse way. Edith read it through, and at 
the beginning thought that it might be au- 
thentic, but when she came to the latter half, 
that idea began to depart. As she read on fur- 
ther and further, it appeared more and more 
unlike Miss Plympton. The sudden transi- 
tion from hate to admiration, the extrava- 
gant terms that were made use of, the ex- 
hortations to herself to change her feelings 
toward one like Wiggins, the stilted phra- 
seology, the incoherencies, all seemed so un- 
like the manner of Miss Plympton as to be 
only fit for derision. But the postscript 
seemed worst of all. Here the writer had 
overdone herself, or himself, and by drag- 
ging in the housekeeper, Mrs. Dunbar, and 
holding her up for the same extravagant 
admiration, a climax of utter absurdity had 
been attained. 

On reading this singular letter Edith’s 
thoughts came quick and vehement through 
her mind. If this letter were indeed the 
work of Miss Plympton, then all hope for 
her interference was utterly gone. If Miss 
Plympton wrote that, then she was evident- 
ly either mad, or else she had undergone a 
change of mind so incomprehensible that 
it was equivalent to madness. But Miss 
Plympton could never have written it. Of 
that she felt as sure as she was of her own 
existence. 

If she did not, who did write it? The 
handwriting was exactly like that of her re- 
vered friend. There was not the slightest 
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difference between this and that with whic} 
she was so familiar. It was her handwyj;. 
ing indeed, but it was not Miss Plympto 
who spoke there. The hand was the 
of Miss Plympton, but the voice w 
voice of Wiggins. 

He had written all this, she felt gy), 
These allusions to his sufferings, these hi); 
about a plan, these references to her fat}, 
these entreaties to her to give him her aj 
fection and trust—all these were familia; 
Wiggins had already made use of them q|) 
It was, then, the work of Wiggins beyond 
doubt. 

And how? Could she doubt for a mo. 
ment how? By imitating the writing 0 
Miss Plympton. Perhaps he had sent a mes. 
senger there, and obtained a letter, part oj 
which he had copied. The first half mig); 
have been copied verbatim, while the las; 
must certainly be his own work. As to his 
power to imitate her writing, need she hes. 
itate about that? Was not her father cop. 
demned for a forgery which another had 
done? Had she not already suspected that 
this false friend was no other than Joly 
Wiggins himself? Forgery! that was only 
too easy for a man like him. And she noy 
saw in that letter an effort to accomplish 
her ruin by the same weapon with which 
her father’s had been wrought. 

All these thoughts rushed through her 
mind as she read and as she stood looking 
over the pages and thinking about what 
had been done. All the hate that she had 
ever felt for her father’s betrayer, which had 
increased when he had become her own op- 
pressor, now glowed hot within her heart, 
and could not be repressed. 

Meanwhile Wiggins had stood before her 
on the same spot where he had stopped when 
he handed her the letter. He had stood 
there with his eyes fixed upon her, and on 
his face an expression of solemn suspense—a 
suspense s0 anxious that one might have sup- 
posed his whole life depended upon Edith’s 
decision. So he stood, rigid, mute, with all 
his soul centring itself in that gaze which 
he fixed on her, in an attitude which seemed 
almost that of a suppliant, for his reverend 
head was bowed, and his aged form bent, and 
his thin hands folded over one another be- 
fore him. 

Such were the face and figure and look and 
attitude that Edith saw as she raised her 
head. Had her anger been less fervid and 
her indignation less intense, she would sure- 
| ly have been affected by that venerable sup- 
| pliant form; but as it was, there was ne place 
| for any softer emotion. 
| She rose from her chair, and as her whit 
| face showed itself opposite to his, her eyes 
| looked upon him, as once before, hard, stern, 
| pitiless; but this time their glance was even 
|more cruel and implacable. She held oul 
the letter to him, and said, quietly, 
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| had yet received, and even if the letter that 


“Take it.” 
Wiggins looked at her, and spoke in a/ Wiggins had shown her was a forgery, it 


voice that was scarcely audible. still remained evident that but little was to 

«“ What—do—you—mean ?” | be hoped for now in that quarter. It seem- 

Carried beyond herself now by this at-| ed to her now as if she was cut off from all 
tempt to prolong what seemed so stupid and | the world. Her relatives were indifferent ; 
ransparent a deceit, Edith spoke her whole | Sir Lionel Dudleigh was inaccessible; Miss 
nind plainly : | Plympton appeared to have given her up; 

“This is a close imitation of Miss Plymp-/| the county families who, under ordinary 
ton’s handwriting, but she could never write | circumstances, might have tried to call on 
such words—never! You have not visited | her, would probably view with indifference, 
her; you have not seen her. This is a for-| if not prejudice, the daughter of a convict. 
ery. Once you were successful in forging, | All these circumstances, therefore, reduced 
but now you can not be. By that crime you | her to deep dejection, and made her feel as 
once destroyed the father, but if you destroy | though she was indeed at the mercy of her 


the daughter, you must—” jailer. 

But what Edith was going to say remain- While thus conscious of her helplessness, 
ed unsaid, for at this point she was inter- however, she did not fear any thing worse 
rupted. than imprisonment. The idea had occurred 


Wiggins had listened to her with a stunned | to her of further injury, but had been at once 
expression, as though not able to comprehend | dismissed. She did not think it possible 
her. But as the fullness of the meaning of | that her life could be in danger. It seemed 
her words reached his ears he shuddered from | to her that Wiggins owed all his power to 
head to foot. A low moan escaped him. He | the very fact of her life. He was her guard- 
started back, and regarded Edith with eyes | ian, as he had said, and if she were to die, he 
that stared in utter horror. would be no more than any one else. The 

“Stop! stop!” he cried, in a low, harsh | nearest heirs would then come forward, and 
voice. “No more, no more! This is mad- he would have to retire. Those nearest heirs 
ness. Girl, you will some day weep tears would undoubtedly be those relatives of 
of blood for this! You will one day repent | whom Miss Plympton had told her, or per- 
of this, and every word that you have spok- | haps Sir Lionel Dudleigh, of whom she now 
en will pierce your own heart as they now | thought frequently, and who began to be 
pierce mine. You are mad: you do not know | her last hope. 
what you are saying. O Heavens! how mad The fact that Wiggins was her guardian 
you are in your ignorance! And I need only | till her marriage showed her plainly that 
utter one word to reduce you to despair. If | he would endeavor to postpone any such a 
I were dying now I could say that which | thing as marriage for an indefinite period. 
would give you life-long remorse, and make | In order to do this he would, no doubt, keep 
you carry a broken heart to your grave!” _| her secluded as long as he could. He would 

He stopped abruptly, and staggered back, | feel it to be for his interest that her health 
but caught at a chair, and, steadying him-| should be taken care of, for any sickness 
self, stood there trembling, with his head | of hers would necessarily alarm him. The 
bowed, and heavy sighs escaping him. Soon | thought of this made her wish for illness, so 
hasty footsteps were heard, and Mrs. Dunbar | that she might have a doctor, and thus find 
hurried into the room, with a frightened face, | some one who was not in his employ. But 
looking first at Edith and then at Wiggins. | then, on the other hand, she feared that the 
She said not a word, however, but approach- | doctor whom he might send would be some 
ing Wiggins, drew his arm in hers, and led | one in his pay, or in his confidence, like all 





him out of the room. | the rest, and so her desire for illness faded 
Edith stood for some time looking after | out. 
them. At last a day came when the monotony 


“What a wonderful actor he is!” she | of her life was interrupted. She was look- 
thought; “‘and Mrs. Dunbar was waiting | ing out of her window when she was startled 
behind the scenes to appear when her turn | by the sound of a carriage coming up the 
should come. They went out just like peo-|main avenue. The sound filled her with 


ple on the stage.” |excitement. It could not be Wiggins. It 
|must be some one for her, some friend— 

a | Miss Plympton herself. Her heart beat fast 

|at the thought. Yes, it must be Miss Plymp- 

CHAPTER XIV. }ton. She had not given her up. She had 


| been laboring for her deliverance, and now 
|she was coming, armed with the authority 

TIME passed slowly with the prisoner, but | of the law, to effect her release. Edith’s 
the freedom for which she longed seemed as | first impulse was to hurry down and meet 
distant as ever. Miss Plympton’s apparent | the carriage, but long and frequent disap- 
desertion of her was the worst blow that she | pointment had taught her the need of re- 
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straint, and so she remained at the window | 


till the carriage came into view. 

Well was it for her that she had tried to 
repress her hopes, and had forborne to rush 
down at her first impulse. One glance show- 
ed her that the new-comers were strangers. 
It was a handsome barouche that she saw, 
and in it were a lady and a gentleman, 
neither of whom she had seen before. But 
even in the midst of her disappointment 
hope still found a place, and the thought 


occurred to her that though these might not | 


be familiar to her, they yet might be friends, 
and might even have been sent by Miss 
Plympton. But, if so, how came they here? 
Did they have any trouble at the gate? 
How was it that Wiggins relaxed his regula- 
tions in their favor? Could they be friends 
of his own, after all? Yes, it must be so. 

Filled with thoughts like these, which 
thus alternated between hope and fear, 
Edith watched the new-comers, as the car- 
riage rolled up to the Hall, with something 
of the same emotions that fill the shipwreck- 
ed sailor as he watches the progress of a life- 
boat that comes to save him. Even now it 
was with difficulty that she prevented her- 
self from rushing down and meeting them, 
and imploring their help at once. But she 
restrained her impatience with a great ef- 
fort, and summing up all her self-control, 
she waited. 

She heard the great bell resounding through 
the long halls; she heard the footsteps of Mrs. 
Dunbar as she went down. Then there was 
a long delay, after which Mrs. Dunbar re- 
turned and entered the room. She appeared 
troubled, and there was on her face a larger 
share than usual of that anxious, fearful 
watchfulness which made its wonted expres- 
sion. There was also something more— 
something that seemed like utter consterna- 
tion and bewilderment; 
as ashes ; 


she was as white 
her hands clutched one another 
convulsively ; her eyes were fixed in an ab- 
stracted gaze on vacancy; and when she 
spoke it was in a low voice like a whisper, 
and in scarcely articulate words. 

“Some one—to see you.” 

That was all that Mrs. Dunbar said. 

“To see me!” repeated Edith, starting 
from her chair, and too excited to notice 
Mrs. Dunbar’s manner. Hope arose once 
more, eager and unrestrained, and without 
stopping a moment to ask any thing about 
them, or to make any preparations to see 
them, she hurried down, fearing lest the 
smallest delay might be dangerous. 

On entering the room the visitors intro- 
duced themselves as Captain and Mrs. Mow- 
bray; but as the captain was young, and 
Mrs. Mowbray apparently about fifty, they 
appeared to Edith to be mother and son. 

Mrs. Mowbray’s features showed that in 
her youth she might have been beautiful; 
yet there was an expression on them which 


vas not attractive to Edith, being a coy 
pound of primness and inanity, which maa, 
her look like a superannuated fashion pjg:, 


She was elaborately dressed: a rich robe os 


| very thick silk, a frisette with showy eurl 


a bonnet with many ornaments of rib}, 
and flowers, and a heavy Cashmere shaw) 
such was her costume. Her eyes were y 
deniably fine, and a white veil covered } 
face, which to Edith looked as though 
was painted or powdered. 

The gentleman at first sight seemed ]j;, 
a remarkably handsome man. He was} 
and well formed; chestnut hair curled shor 
over his wide brow; square chin, whiskey: 
of the intensely fashionable sort, and heay 
mustache. His eyes were gray, and hig feat 
ures were regular and finely chiseled. 

In spite of Edith’s longing for friends 
there was something in the appearance of 
these two which excited a feeling akin ; 
aversion in her mind; and this was mor 
particularly the case with regard to Captai: 
Mowbray. As he looked at her there was 
a cold, hard light in his eyes which gay 
her the idea of a cruel and pitiless natur 
and there was a kind of cynicism in 
tone when he spoke which repelled her at 
once. He had all the air of a roué, yet ever 
roués have often a savor of jolly reckless 
ness about them which conciliates. About 
this man, however, there was nothing of 
this; there was nothing but cold, cynical 
self-regard, and Edith saw in him one who 
might be as hateful as even Wiggins, and 
far more to be dreaded. 

“Tm afraid,” said Mrs. Mowbray, “that 
we are intruders on your seclusion; but we 
waited some time, and at last concluded to 
break in upon you in spite of your rigid re- 
strictions. But others have anticipated us 


|I presume, and so perhaps you will pardo 


us.” 

“My seclusion is not my own choice,” said 
Edith, mournfully. ‘“ You are the first whom 
I have seen.” 

“Then, my dear Miss Dalton, since we are 
not unwelcome, I feel very glad that we have 
ventured. May I hope that we will see a 
great deal of one another ?” 

Mrs. Mowbray’s manner of speaking was 
essentially in keeping with her appearance 
It may be called a fashion-plate style. It 
was both fluent and insincere. She spoke in 
what is sometimes called a “made voice”- 
that is to say, a voice not her own, made up 
for company—a florid falsetto: a tone that 
Edith detested. 

Could she throw herself upon the sympa- 
thies of these? Who were they? Might 
they not be in league with Wiggins for some 
purpose unknown to her? It was curious 
that these strangers were able to pass the 
gates which were shut to all the rest of 
the world. These were her thoughts, and 
she determined to find out from these Mow- 
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if possible, how it was that they got 


of Severn—all the rage. Do you know, my 
dear, I was quite a belle then.” 

From this beginning Mrs. Mowbray went 

on to chatter about the gayeties of her 

«Oh no,” said Captain Mowbray, “not the | youth—and Lord A, how handsome he was; 

east.” | and Sir John B, how rich he was; and Col- 

“Did he offer no resistance ?” onel C, how extravagant he was. Then she 

| 


“Had you any difficulty at the gates with 





“Qertainly not. Why should he ?” wandered off to the subject of state balls, de- 
“Because he has been in the habit of turn- | scribed the dress she wore at her first pres- 
ng back all visitors.” | entation at court, and the appearance of his 
“Ah.” said Mowbray, listlessly, “‘ that is a| Gracious Majesty King George, and how he 
ching you ought not to allow.” | was dressed, and who were with him, and 
“] was afraid,” said Edith, “that he had | what he said—while all the time poor Edith, 
cried to keep you back.” who was longing for an opportunity to tell 

“Me?” said Mowbray, with strong em-| them about herself, sat quivering with im- 
hasis. “‘He knows better than that, I| patience and agitation. 
fancy.” | During all this time Captain Mowbray 

“And yet he is capable of any amount of | looked bored, and sat examining the furni- 
nsolence. * ture and Edith alternately. He made no 

“Indeed?” said Mowbray, languidly. | effort to take part in the conversation, but 

Then why don’t you turn him off, and get | seemed anxious to bring the visit to a close. 
, civil man ?” This Edith saw with a sinking heart. These, 

“Because—because,” said Edith,in atrem-| then, were the ones from whom she had 
lous voice, “there is one here who—who | hoped assistance. But unpromising as these 
ountermands all my orders.” were, they formed just now her only hope, 

“Ah?” said Mowbray, in a listless tone, | and so, as they at length rose to go, Edith 
shich seemed to say that he took no inter- | grew desperate, and burst forth in a low but 
est whatever in these matters. | quick and excited tone. 

“Dear me!” said Mrs. Mowbray, ina quer-| “Wait one moment,” said she, “and ex- 
lous voice. ‘Servants are such dreadful | cuse me if I give you trouble; but the posi- 
plagues. Worry? why, it’s nothing else | tion I am in forces me to appeal to you for 
mt worry! And they’re so shockingly im- | help, though you are only strangers. I am 
pertinent. They really have no sense of re- | actually imprisoned in this place. A man 
spect. I don’t know for my part what the | here—Wiggins, the late steward—confines 
world’s coming to. I suppose it’s all these | me within these grounds, and will not let me 
lreadful radicals and newspapers and work- | go out, nor will he allow any of my friends 
ug-men’s clubs and things. When I was, to come and see me. He keeps me a prison- 
young it was not so.” | er under strict watch. Wherever I go about 

“You have not been in Dalton Hall since | the groundsiam followed. He will not even 
you were a young girl, Miss Dalton?” said | allow my friends to write to me. Iam the 
Mowbray, inquiringly. owner, but he is the master. Captain Mow- 

“No; not for ten years.” bray, I appeal te you. You are an officer 

“Do you find it much changed ?” and a gentleman. Save me from this cruel 

“Very much—and for the worse. I have| imprisonment! I want nothing but liber- 
had great difficulties to contend with.” ty. I want to join my friends, and gain my 

“Indeed ?” said Mowbray, indifferently. | rights. I entreat you to help me, or if you 
‘Well, at any rate, you have a noble old | can not help me yoursel:, let others know, or 
place, with every thing around you to make | send me a lawyer, or take a letter for me to 
you enjoy life.” some friends.” 

“Yes—all but one thing. And with these words poor Edith sank 

“Ah?” back into the chair from which she had 

‘Iam a prisoner here, Captain Mowbray,” | risen, and sobbed aloud. She had spoken in 
said Edith, with an appealing glance and a| feverish, eager tones, and her whole frame 
mournful tone. quivered with agitation. 

“Ah, really ?” said Mowbray; and taking| Mrs. Mowbray listened to her with a com- 
iy & book he began to turn over the leaves | placent smile, and when Edith sank back in 
1a careless way. her chair she sat down too, and taking out 

“A prisoner?” put in Mrs. Mowbray. “Yes, | her handkerchief and a bottle of salts, began 
dso you are. It’s like imprisonment, this | to apply the one to her eyes and the other to 
lreadful mourning. But one has to act in| her nose alternately. As for Captain Mow- 
wcordance with public sentiment. And I} bray, he coolly resumed his seat, yawned, 
sippose you grieve very much, my dear, for| and then sat quietly looking first at Edith 
your poor dear papa. Poorman! Iremem-| and then at Mrs. Mowbray. At length Edith 
et seeing him once in London. It was my | by a violent effort regained her self-control, 
irst season. There were Lord Rutland and | and looking at the captain, she said, indig- 
the Marquis of Abercorn and the young Duke | nantly, 
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“You say nothing, Sir. Am I to think 
that you refuse this request ?” 

“By no means,” said Captain Mowbray, 
dryly. ‘Silence is said usually to signify 
consent.” 

“ You will help me, then, after all?” cried 
Edith, earnestly. 

“ Wait a moment,” said Captain Mowbray, 
a little abruptly. “Who is this man, Miss 
Dalton, of whom you complain ?” 

“ Wiggins.” 

“Wiggins?” said Mowbray. “Ah! was 
he not the steward of your late father ?” 

“Yes.” 

“T have heard somewhere that he was ap- 
pointed your guardian. Is that so?” 

“T don’t know,” said Edith. ‘He claims 
to be my guardian; but I am of age, and I 
don’t see how he can be.” 

“The law of guardianship is very pecul- 
iar,” said Mowbray. “ Perhaps he has right 
on his side.” 

“Right!” cried Edith, warmly. ‘How 
can he have the right to restrict my liberty, 
and make me a prisoner on my own estate? 
Iam of age. The estate is absolutely mine. 
He is only a servant. Have I no rights 
whatever ?” 

“T should say you had,” said Mowbray, 
languidly stroking his mustache. “I should 
say you had, of course. But this guardian 
business is a troublesome thing, and Wig- 
gins, as your guardian, may have a certain 
amount of power.” 

Edith terned away impatiently. 

“T hoped,” said she, “‘ that the mere men- 
tion of my situation would be enough to ex- 
cite your sympathy. I see that I was mis- 
taken, and am sorry that I have troubled 
you.” 

“You are too hasty,” said Mowbray. “ You 
see, I look at your position merely from a 
legal point of view.” 

“A legal point!’ exclaimed Mrs. Mow- 
bray, who had now dried her eyes and re- 
stored the handkerchief and the salts bottle 
to their proper places. “A legal point! 
Ah, Miss Dalton, my son is great on legal 
points. He is quite a lawyer. If he had 
embraced the law as a profession, which I 
once thought of getting him to do, though 
that was when he was quite a child, and 
something or other put it quite out of my 
head—if he had embraced the law as a pro- 
fession, my dear, he might have aspired to 
the bench.” 

Edith rested her brow on her hand and 
bit her lips, reproaching herself for having 
confided her troubles to these people. Wig- 
gins himself was more endurable. 

“Your case,” said Captain Mowbray, tap- 


ping his boot with his cane in a careless 
manner, “is one which requires a very great 
amount of careful consideration.” 

Edith said nothing. 
hopeless. 


She had become 


“Tf there is a will, and Wiggins has 
powers given him in that instrument, he 
can give you a great deal of trouble with. 
out your being able to prevent it.” 

This scene was becoming intolerable. an 
Edith could bear it no longer. 

“T want to make one final request,” gai 
she, with difficulty controlling the scorn ay, 
indignation which she felt. “It is this 
will you give me a seat in your carriage 
far as the village inn ?” 

“The village inn?” repeated Mowbray 
and then he was silent for some time. 
mother looked at him inquiringly and enuri- 
ously. 

“T have friends,” said Edith, “and I wij 
go to them. All that I ask of you is th, 
drive of a few rods to the village inn. Yo, 
can leave me there, and I will never troub|; 
you again.” 

“Well, really, Miss Dalton,” said Mow 
bray, after another pause, in which Edit] 
suffered frightful suspense—“ really, you 
request is a singular one. I would do any 
thing for you—but this is different. Yo 
see, you are a sort of ward, and to carn 
you away from the control of your guardiar 
might be a very dangerous offense.” 

“Tn fact, you are afraid, I see,” said Edit! 
bitterly. “ Well, you need say no more. | 
will trouble you no further.” 

Saying this, she rose and stood in all her 
stately beauty before them—cold, haughty 
and without a trace of emotion left. They 
were struck by the change. Thus far she 
had appeared a timid, agitated, frightened 
girl; they now saw in her something of that 
indomitable spirit which had already baf- 
fled and perplexed her jailers. 

““We hope to see more of you,” said Mrs 
Mowbray. ‘ We shall call again soon.” 

To this Edith made no reply, but saw 
them to the drawing-room door. Then they 
descended the stairs and entered the car- 
riage, and she heard them drive off. Then 
she went up to her room, and sat looking 
out of the window. 

“He is worse than Wiggins,” she mut- 
tered. “He is a gentleman, but a villain— 
and a ruined one too—perhaps in the pay of 
Wiggins. Wiggins sent him here.” 


5] 
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CHAPTER XV. 
A PANIC AMONG THE JAILERS. 


THE arrival of these visitors had produced 
an extraordinary effect upon Mrs. Dunbar. 
So great was her agitation that she could 
scarcely announce them to Edith. So great 
was it that, though she was Edith’s jailer. 
she did not dream of denying them the priv- 
ilege of seeing her, but summoned Edith at 
once, as though she was free mistress of the 
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After Edith had gone down the agitation 
¢ Mrs. Dunbar continued, and grew even 
seater. She sank into a chair, and buried 
her face in her hands. In that position she 
mained motionless for a long time, and 
vas at length aroused by the return of Edith 
rom her interview with her visitors. Upon 
er entrance Mrs. Dunbar started up sud- 
ienly, and with downcast face left the room, 
cithout exciting any attention from Edith, 
sho was too much taken up with her own 
thoughts about her visitors to notice any 
thing unusual about the appearance of her 
jousekeeper. 

Leaving Edith’s room, Mrs. Dunbar walk- 
ed along the hall with a slow and uncertain 
step, and at length reached a room at the 
west end. The door was closed. She knock- 
ed. A voice cried, ‘‘Come in,” and she en- 
tered. 

It was a large room, and it looked out 
upon the grounds in front of the house. A 
desk was in the middle, which was covered 
with papers. All around were shelves filled 
with books. It seemed to be a mixture of | 
library and office. At the desk sat Wiggins, | 
who looked up, as Mrs. Dunbar entered, with 
his usual solemn face. 

Into this room Mrs. Dunbar entered with- 
out further ceremony, and after walking a 
few paces found a chair, into which she sank | 
with something like a groan. Wiggins look- | 
ed at her in silence, and regarding her with 
that earnest glance which was usual with 
him. Mrs. Dunbar sat for a few moments 
without saying a word, with her face buried 
in her hands, as it had been in Edith’s room ; 
but at length she raised her head, and looked 
at Wiggins. Her face was still deathly pale, 
her hands twitched the folds of her dress 
convulsively, and her eyes had a glassy stare 
that was almost terrible. 
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| that easily enough. 
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And saying this, Mrs. Dunbar gave a deep 
sigh that was like a groan. 

“The fact is,” said Wiggins, “I have been 
trying to conjecture how he came here, and 
as I did not think he would come to the 
Hall—at least, not just yet—I thought | 
would spare you. Forgive me if I have 
made a mistake. I had no idea that he was 
coming to the Hall.” 

“How could he have come here?” said 
Mrs. Dunbar. ‘“ What possible thing could 
have sent him ?” 

“Well,” said Wiggins, “ I can understand 
This Miss Plympton, 
you know, as I told you, threatened that she 
would go to see Lionel. I forgot to ask her 
about that when I saw her, but it seems now 
that she must have carried out her threat. 
She has undoubtedly gone to see Lionel, and 
Lionel has sent his boy instead of coming 
himself. Had he only come himself, all 
would have been well. That is the chief 
thing that I hoped for. But he has not cho- 
sen to come, and so here is the son instead 
of the father. It is unfortunate; it delays 
matters most painfully; but we must bear 
it.” 

“ Do you think Lionel can suspect ?” ask- 
ed Mrs. Dunbar, anxiously. 

“Suspect? Not he. I think that he ob- 
jected to come himself for a very good rea- 
son. He has good grounds for declining to 
revisit Dalton Hall. He has sent his son to 
investigate, and how this enterprise will end 
remains to be seen.” 

“T don’t see how he managed to get into 
the place at all,” said Mrs. Dunbar. “ Wil- 
kins is usually very particular.” 

“Well,” said Wiggins, “I can understand 
that only too well. Unfortunately he recog- 
nized Wilkins. My porter is unknown here, 


It could be no} but any one from Lionel’s place whose mem- 


common thing that had caused such deep | ory reaches back ten years will easily know 


emotion in one who was usually so self-con- | 

tained. 

At last she spoke. 

“Thave seen him!” said she, in a low tone, 
which was hardly raised above a whisper. 

Wiggins looked at her in silence for some 
time, and at length said, in a low voice, 

“He is here, then ?” 

“He is here,” said Mrs. Dunbar. “ But 
have you seen him? Why did you not tell 
me that he was here? The shock was terri- 
ble. You ought to have told me.” 

Wiggins sighed. 

“Tintended to do so,” said he; “ but I did 
not know that he would come so soon.” 

“When did you see him?” asked Mrs. 
Dunbar, abruptly. 

“Yesterday—only yesterday.” 

“You knew him at once, of course, from 
his extraordinary likeness to—to the other 
one. I wish you had told me. Oh, how I 
wish you had told me! The shock was ter- 


"99 


him—the desperate poacher and almost mur- 
derer, whose affair with the gamekeeper of 
Dudleigh Manor cost him a sentence of trans- 
portation for twenty years. His face is one 
that does not change much, and so he was 
recognized at once. He came to me in a 
terrible way, frightened to death for fear of 
a fresh arrest; but I calmed him. I went to 
the lodge myself, and yesterday I saw him. 
I knew him at once, of course.” 

“ But did he recognize you?” cried Mrs. 
Dunbar, in a voice full of fresh agitation. 

“T fear so,” said Wiggins. 

At this Mrs. Dunbar started to her feet, 
and stared at Wiggins with a face full of 
terror. Then gradually her strength failed, 
and she sank back again, but her face still 
retained the same look. 

“He did not recognize me at first,” said 
Wiggins. ‘He seemed puzzled; but as 1 
talked with him, and heard his threats about 
Wilkins, and about what he called Edith’s 
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imprisonment, he seemed gradually to find 
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out all, or to surmise it. 


for that unfortunately has not changed, and 
he once knew that well, in the old days 
when he was visiting here. At any rate, he 
thade it out, and from that moment tried to 
impress upon me that I was in his power.” 

“And did you tell him—all ?” 

‘I—I told him nothing. I let him think 
what he chose. I was not going to break 
through my plans for his sake, nor for the 
sake of his foolish threats. 
bearing I had to tolerate him, and hence 
this visit. He thinks that I am in his pow- 
er. He does not understand. But I shall 
have to let him come here, or else make ev- 
ery thing known, and for that I am not at 
all prepared as yet. 
been Lionel !—if it had only been Lionel!” 


“And so,” said Mrs. Dunbar, after a long | 


silence, “ he knows all.” 

“He knows nothing,” said Wiggins. “It 
is his ignorance and my own patient waiting 
that make him bold. But tell me this—did 
he recognize you ?” 

At this question Mrs. Dunbar looked with 
a fixed, rigid stare at Wiggins. Her lips quiv- 
ered. For a moment she could not speak. 

“He—he looked at me,” said she, in a 
faltering voice—“ he looked at me, but I was 
so overcome at the sight of him that my 
brain whirled. I was scarcely conscious of 
any thing. I heard him ask for Edith, and 
I hurried away. But oh, how hard—how 
hard it is! Oh, was ever any one in such a 
situation? To see him here—to see that face 
and hear that voice! Oh, what can I do— 
what can I do?” 

And with these words Mrs. Dunbar broke 
down. Once more her head sank, and bury- 


ing her face in her hands, she wept and | 


sobbed convulsively. Wiggins looked at 
her, and as he looked there came over his 
face an expression of unutterable pity and 
sympathy, but he said not a word. As he 
looked at her he leaned his head on his 
hand, and a low, deep, prolonged sigh es- 
caped him, that seemed to come from the 
depths of his being. 

They sat in silence for a long time. Mrs. 
Dunbar was the first to break that silence. 
She roused herself by a great effort, and 
said, 

“Have you any idea what his object may 
be in coming here, or what Lionel’s object 
may be in sending him ?” 

“Well,” said Wiggins, “I don’t knew. I 
thought at first when I saw him that Lionel 
had some idea of looking after the estate, to 
see if he could get control of it in any way; 
but this call seems to show that Edith en- 
ters into their design in some way. Perhaps 
he thinks of paying attentions to her,” he 
added, in a tone of bitterness. 

“And would that be a thing to be dread- 
ed?” asked Mrs. Danbar, anxiously. 


It could not have | 
been my face; it must have been my voice, | 


But in thus for- | 


But oh, if it had only | 


“Most certainly,” said Wiggins, 

“Would you blame the son for the this. 
deeds of the father?” she asked, in the same 
| tone. 

“No,” said Wiggins; “but when the go, 
is so evidently a counterpart of the { . 
should say that Edith ought to be 

| from him.” 

“1 don’t know,” said Mrs. Dunbar. « I'n 
afraid you judge too hastily. 
the best. Who knows?” 

| “Tt ean only be for the worst,” said Wic- 
gins, with solemn emphasis. f 

“There is a woman with him,” said Mrs 
Dunbar, suddenly changing the conversa 
tion. ‘Who can she be ?” 

“A woman? What kind of a woman?” 

“Elderly. I never saw her before. He 
calls himself Mowbray, and she is Mrs, Mow.- 
bray. What can be the meaning of that? 
The woman seems old enough to be his 
| mother.” 

“Old?” said Wiggins. ‘“ Ah—Mowbray 
h’m! It must be some design of his on Edith 
He brings this woman, so as to make a formal 
call. He will not tell her who he is. I don't 
like the look of this, and, what is worse, | 

| don’t know what to do. I could prohibit 
his visits, but that would be to give up my 
plans, and I can not do that yet. I musi 
run the risk. As for Edith, she is mad. She 
is beyond my control. She drives me to de- 
spair.” 

“T do not see what danger there is for 
Edith in his visits,” said Mrs. Dunbar, in a 
mournful voice. 

“Danger!” said Wiggins. 
that!” 

“You are judging him too hastily,” said 
Mrs. Dunbar. 

Wiggins looked at her in silence for a mo- 
ment, and then said, 

“T hope I am, I’m sure, for your sake; but 
I’m afraid that I am right and that you are 
wrong.” 

After some further conversation Mrs. Dun- 
bar retired, carrying with her in her fac 
and in her heart that deep concern and that 
| Strong agitation which had been excited by 
the visit of Mowbray. Edith, when she next 
saw her, noticed this, and for a long time 
afterward wondered to herself why it was 
that such a change had come over the house- 
keeper. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
ANOTHER VISIT. 

AxBout two weeks afterward the Mow- 
brays called again. Edith was a little sur- 


prised at this, for she had not expected an- 
other visit; but on the whole she felt glad, 
and could not help indulging in some vague 
hope that this call would be for her good. 
“T am sorry,” said she to Mrs. Mowbray, 
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hat I. have not been able to return your 
all. But I have already explained how I 
m imprisoned here.” 

“Oh, my dear,” said Mrs. Mowbray, “ pray 
n't speak of that. We feel for you, I as- 
Nothing is more unpleasant than 
It makes such a change in 
| one’s life, you know. And then black 
ines NOt become some people ; they persist 
» visiting, too; but then, do you know, 
hey really look to me like perfect frights. 
\ot that you look otherwise than well, dear 
fiss Dalton. In fact, I should think that 
nany dress you would look perfectly charm- 
ng: put that is because you are a brunette. 
some complexions are positively out of all 
seeping with black. Have you ever noticed 
hat? Oh yes, dear Miss Dalton,” continued 
\rs. Mowbray, after a short pause. “ Bru- 
ettes are best in black—mark my words, 
ow; and blondes are never effective in that 
olor. They do better in bright colors. It 
ssingular,isn’t it? You,now, my dear, may 
reat black with impunity; and since you 
we called on in the mysterious dispensation 
f Providence to mourn, you ought at least 
) be grateful that you are a brunette. If 
ou were a blonde, I really do not know 
shat would ever become of you. Now, I am 
i blonde—but in spite of that I have been 
alled on to mourn. It-—it was a child.” 


wre you. 
bereavement. 


As Mrs. Mowbray said this she applied the 
andkerchief and smelling-bottle for a few 


minutes. 

“A child!” said Edith, in wonder. 

“Yes, dear—a sweet son, aged twelve, 
leaving me to mourn over him. And as I 
vas saying, my mourning did not become my 
omplexion at all. That was what troubled 
Really, a blonde ought never to lose 

it is so unbecoming. Positively, 
Providence ought to arrange things differ- 
ently.” 

“Tt would be indeed well if blondes or 
any other people could be saved from sor- 
row,” said Edith. 

“Tt would be charming, would it not?” 
said Mrs. Mowbray. ‘ Now, when my child 


he 80. 


iriends-- 


died, 1 mourned for him most deeply—in- | 


deed, as deep as that,” she said, stretching 
it her hands so as to measure a space of 
shout eighteen inches—“ most deeply: a bor- 
ler around the skirt of solid crape half a 
ard wide; bonnet smothered in crape; and 


wally and positively I myself was literally | 


ill erape, I do believe; and with my light 
omplexion, what people could have thought, 
'm sure I do not know.” 

“There is not much to choose between 
nother and son,” thought Edith. “They are 
‘apable of any baseness, they are so heart- 
There is no hope here.” Yet in spite 
f such thoughts she did not shun them. 
Why not? How could an honorable nature 
like hers associate with such people? Be- 
tween them and herself was a deep gulf, 
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and no sympathy between them was possi- 
ble. The reason why she did not shun them 
lay solely in her own loneliness. Any thing 
in the shape of a human being was wel- 
come rather than otherwise, and even people 
whom she despised served to mitigate the 
gloom of her situation. They made the time 
pass by, and that of itself was something. 

“T went into half-mourning as soon as I 
could,” continued Mrs. Mowbray; “‘ but even 
half-mourning was very disagreeable. You 
may depend upon it, no shade of black ought 
ever to be brought near a blonde. Half- 
mourning is quite as bad as deep mourning.” 

“You must have had very much to bear,” 
said Edith, absently. 

“T should think I had. I really could not 
go into society, except, of course, to make 
calls, for that one must do, and even then I 
felt like a guy—for how absurd I must have 
looked with such an inharmonious adjust- 
ment of colors! But you, my dear Miss Dal- 
ton, seem made by nature to go in mourning.” 

“Yes,” said Edith, with a sigh which she 
could not suppress; “‘ nature has been lavish 
to me in that way—of late.” 

“You really ought always to mourn,” said 
Mrs. Mowbray, in a sprightly tone. 

“Tm afraid I shall always have to, wheth- 
er I wish it or not,” said Edith, with anothe: 
sigh. 

“You are such a remarkable brunette— 
quite an Italian; your complexion is almost 
olive, and your hair is the blackest I evei 
saw. It is all dark with you.” 

“Yes, it is indeed all dark with me,” said 
Edith, sadly. 

“The child that I lost,” said Mrs. Mow- 
bray, after a pause, “was a very nice child, 
but he was not at all like my son here. You 
often find great differences in families. I 
suppose he resembled one side of the family, 
and the captain the other.” 

“You have lived here for a good many 
years ?” said Edith, abruptly changing the 
conversation. 

“Oh yes,” said Mrs. Mowbray. “It’sa very 
nice county—don’t you think so ?” 

“T really have not had an opportunity of 
judging.” 

“No? Of course not; you are mourning. 
But when you are done mourning, and go 
into society, you will find many very nice 
people. There are the Congreves, the Wil- 
tons, the Symbolts, and Lord Connomore, 
and the Earl of Frontington, and a thousand 
delight“11 people whom one likes to know.” 

“You do not belong to the county, do 
you ?” 

“N—no; my family belongs to Berks,” said 
Mrs. Mowbray. “ You don’t know any thing 
about Berks, I suppose? I’m a Fydill.” 

“A fiddle?” said Edith, somewhat bewil- 
dered, for Mrs. Mowbray pronounced het 
family name in that way, and appeared to 


i take great pride in it. 
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oldest families there. Every one has heard 
of the Fydills of Berks. I suppose you have 
never been there, and so have not had the 
opportunity of hearing about them.” 

“No,” said Edith; “I have passed most 
of my life at school.” 

“Of course. You are so deliciously young. 
And oh, Miss Dalton, what a delightful thing 
it is to be young! One is so admired, and 
has so many advantages! It is a sad, sad 
thing that one grows old so soon. 
gray, I’m sure I look like eighty. 
er all, ’m not so very old. 


But, aft- 
There’s Lady 


Poyntz, twice my age, who goes into society | 


most energetically; and old Miss De Fris- 
sure, who, by-the-way, is enormously rich, 
actually rides on horseback, and she is old 
enough to be my mother; and Mrs. Rannie, 
the rich widow-——you must have heard about 
her—positively does nothing but dance ; and 
old Mrs. Scott, the brewer’s wife, who has 
recently come here, whenever she gives balls 
for her daughters, always dances more than 
any one. All these people are very much 
older than I am; and so I say to myself, 
‘Helen, my dear, you are quite a girl; why 
shouldn’t you enjoy yourself? 
enjoy myself.” 


“T suppose, then, that you like dancing ?” | 


said Edith, who, in spite of her sadness, 
found a mournful amusement in the idea of 
this woman dancing. 

“Tm par-tic-u-lar-ly fond of dancing,” 


said Mrs. Mowbray, with strong emphasis. | 
They 


“Only the young men are so rude! 
fly about after young chits of girls, and 
don’t notice me. And so I don’t often have 
an opportunity, you know. But there is a 
German gentleman here—a baron, my dear 
—and he is very polite. He sometimes asks 
me to dance, and I enjoy it very much, only 
he is so short and fat and bald that I fear he 
looks very ridiculous. But the young men, 
Miss Dalton, are very, very neglectful.” 

“That is a pity,” said Edith. 

“Oh, they are so, I do assure you. 
that.is the very thing that I have tried to 
impress upon the captain. ‘My dearest 
boy,’ I have always said, ‘mind the ladies. 


That is the first and highest duty of a true 
Particularly those ladies who 
Don’t confine your attentions | 
There are 
many ladies at every ball of estimable char- 
acter, and sometimes even of considerable 
wealth, who deserve your attentions far 
more than those poor young creatures who 
have nothing more to recommend them than 
And I trust my | 
son has not failed to profit by my advice. 
At balls he does not often seek out the young, 
Indeed, so marked is his 
preference for married ladies that all the 
and resent it, so 
that they have formed really quite an aver- 


gentleman. 
are mature. 
to giddy and thoughtless girls. 


their childish good looks.’ 


but rather the old. 


younger ones notice it 


’ said she, “a Fydill—one of the 


I’m so! 


And so I do | 


Now | 


| sion to him; and now, whether he Will op 

|not, he has to dance exclusively with the 

lelder ones. Once he danced with me, an 
it was a proud moment for me, I assure yoy 

“T should think so,” said Edith, with 
|look at Mowbray. “But still, is jt not 
| strange that young ladies should refage 
| dance with one who is an officer and a 
| tleman ?” z 
| During the whole of this conversation ¢}, 
captain had said nothing, but had been git. 
ting turning over the leaves of a book, ay, 
furtively watching Edith’s face and many : 
| When the conversation turned upon him 
| however, his face flushed, and he looked 
| angrily at Mrs. Mowbray. At last, as Edith 
| spoke, he started, and said: 

“See here, now! I don’t think it’s aito. 
gether the correct thing to make remarks 
; about a gentleman in his presence. [’y 
| aware that ladies are given to gossip, but 
| they generally do it behind a fellow’s hack 

I’ve done nothing to deserve this just now,’ 
| “There was nothing offensive in my re- 
| mark,” said Edith, quietly. 
| “ Oh,” said Mrs. Mowbray, “ my son is very 
| quick and very sensitive, and very nice on 
a point of honor. He is the most pune-ti 
|i-ouSs man you ever saw;” and Mrs. Movw- 
bray held up her hands, lost in amazement 
at the conception which was in her mind of 
the punctiliousness of her son. “ But, my 
dear Miss Dalton,” she continued, “he js 
quick to forgive. He don’t bear malice.” 

“Haven't I said,” growled Mowbray, “that 
I don’t like this? Talk of me behind m 
back, if you choose. You can’t imagine tha 
it’s particularly pleasant for a fellow to sit 
here and listen to all that rot.” 

“But, my son,” said Mrs. Mowbray, fond- 
ly, ‘it’s all love.” 

“Oh, bother your love!” muttered this 
affectionate son. 

“ Well, then, you naughty, sensitive boy,” 
said Mrs. Mowbray, “I will come here by 
myself, and tell dear Miss Dalton all about 
you behind your back. I will tell her about 
some of your adventures in London, and she 
will see what a naughty, wicked, rakish fel- 
low you have been. He is sadly like me, 
dear Miss Dalton—so sensitive, and so fond 
| of society.” 

Edith gave a polite smile, but said noth- 
ing. 

Then the conversation lagged for a little 
while. At length Edith, full of the idea 
that Wiggins had sent them for some pur- 
| pose, and desirous of finding out whether 
her suspicions were correct or not, said, in 4 
careless tone, 

“T suppose you know this Wiggins very 
well ?” 

“ Mr.Wiggins?” said Mrs. Mowbray, quick- 
ly. “Oh yes; my son and he often meet, 
though for my part I know little or nothing 
about the man.” 
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exalted position in the government. 
the conversation precisely as it was related to him by 
Judge Butler I have no more doubt than I have that 


“Pooh !” cried Mowbray, interrupting her. 
“Miss Dalton, Mrs. Mowbray is so talkative 
that she often says things that she does not 
nean, or, at least, things that are liable to 
mislead others. I have met Wiggins, it is 
pare but do not imagine that he is a friend 
mine. On the contrary, he has reason to 
hate me quite as much as he hates you. 
Your idea of any connection between him 
ind me, which I plainly see you hint at, is 
together wrong, and you would not have 
even suspected this if you knew me better.” 

“You came here so easily,” said Edith, 
“that I very naturally supposed that you 
were on friendly terms.” 

“J come here easily,” said Mowbray, “ not 
pecause he is my friend, but because he is so 
ifraid of me that he does not dare to keep 
me back.” 

“You understand, then,” said Edith, “that 
he keeps others back. If you have such 
power over him, how is it that you can 
calmly stand by and see him imprison a free- 
porn and a high-born English lady ?” 

“Oh,” muttered Mowbray, “I don’t know 
uy thing about that. He is your guardian, 
ind you are his ward, and the law is a curi- 
wus thing that I do not understand.” 

“Yet Mrs. Mowbray says that you are 
distinguished for your knowledge of legal 
points,” said Edith. 

Mowbray made no reply, and in a few mo- 
ments Mrs. Mowbray rose to go. 

“Positively,” said she, “my dear Miss 
Dalton, we must see more of one another ; 
and since your mourning confines you here, 
I must come often, and I know very well 
that we shall all be great friends.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD 
STAGER. 


Notices of conspicuous Public Men, with characteristic 
Anecdotes illustrating their Peculiarities.—Accounts 
of Congressional and other Duels, and personal Col- 
lisions in Congress, including a Glance at Washing- 
ton Public Life during several Administrations. 


ABOUT CABINETS AND CABINET MINISTERS.* 


HERE is no mention in the Constitu- 
tion of an executive council, and as 
the members thereof are appointed by the 


* Aurnor’s Notrr.—I have labored under some seri- | 


us disadvantages in preparing my contributions to 
Harper's Magazine. My memoranda, quite copious and 
letailed, and which had been accumulating for many 
years, with a pile of letters, pamphlets, and documents 
f considerable value to me, all were destroyed by fire 
uearly a quarter of a century ago. Writing from mem- 
ry wholly, errors were of course unavoidable; but 
where there is no conceivable motive for willful mis- 
representation, fair-minded critics will not charge an 
intent to deceive, or impute the baseness of a fabrica- 
tion on account of a mistake in a minor detail. The 
account of the interview between General Taylor and 


Judge Butler was given to me soon after it took place 


bya gentleman of the highest character, then filling an 
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That he stated | 
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President, and removable at his pleasure, 
they were originally regarded as his clerks, 
and responsible to him alone. Of course 
any serious dereliction of duty was punish- 
able by impeachment; but they were be- 
yond the reach of Congress by any other 
mode. As a genera] thing, the President, 
for obvious reasons, selected the strongest 
men that were eligible from location and 
other requirements, and until very recently 
we have never had a cabinet that did not 
contain several first-rate statesmen. Jeffer- 
son and Hamilton adorned the executive 
council of the first President. John Adams, 
an impatient and irascible man, quarreled 
with different members of his cabinet, and 
made frequent changes therein. The old 
Federal party died in his hands, and the 
new régime, which came in under Mr. Jeffer- 
son, managed the affairs of the country suc- 
cessfully, and to the general acceptation of 
the people, for a long series of years. 

The cabinet of Mr. Monroe was among the 
ablest that a President ever called about 
him. It embraced probably a greater va- 
riety of talent, more towering intellect, more 
general accomplishments, and greater apti- 
tude for administration and public affairs 
than has been seen in Washington either be- 
fore or since. There was not a mediocre 
man in it. Mr. Adams was Secretary of 
State, Mr. Crawford Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Mr.Calhoun Minister of War, Mr. South- 
ard Secretary of the Navy, and Mr. Wirt At- 
torney-General. The Postmaster-General 
was not then a cabinet minister. President 
Jackson elevated him to that rank in order 


| to gratify his friend William T. Barry. 


Of Mr. Adams and Mr. Calhoun it would 


General Taylor is dead. My recollection is distinct 
that the name of Colonel Pierce Butler was mentioned 
in that connection, but I either misunderstood what 
was said in relation to his death, or I have forgotten 
some portion of the narrative. With that exception 
I am persuaded the story is substantially correct. 

Some critic is unhappy because in describing some 
of the features of the great Gardiner fraud I omit- 
ted to mention the name of a Mr. Mears, who was an 
accomplice of Gardiner, and is said to be still living 
in Mexico. I did not undertake to give a full history 
of that extraordinary piece of villainy. I stated cer- 
tain facts in relation thereto, and my statement has 
not been denied. 

By a vexatious slip of the pen, I said that it was on 
the occasion of the death of N. P. Tallmadge that Mr. 
Webster made the remark, that “all the tears that 
would be shed thereupon lay in an onion.” I meant 
that it was the political death of Mr. T. which called 
forth that remark. President Polk had just removed 
him from the office of Governor of the Territory of 
Wisconsin, and I mentioned the fact to Mr. Webster. 

I can recall but one other ‘‘ important” blunder 
for which I have been called to account. Speaking 
of a Senatorial election by the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts forty odd years ago, my memory got con- 
fused, and I named Nathaniel Silsbee, of Salem, when 
I intended John Davis—‘‘ honest John Davis,” as John 
Randolph was accustomed to call him. 

I submit that these are all trivial mistakes, too un- 
important to justify a sweeping accusation of inaccu- 


| racy, and much less a charge of wanton fabrication. 
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be superfluous to say any thing at this time 
of day. So of Mr. Wirt. But Mr. Crawford, 
who has passed out of the memory of most 
living men, was one of the wisest and stron- 
gest statesmen that his country has ever seen. 
He was prostrated by paralysis while in the 
rreasury Department, and he was a melan- 
choly wreck for the remainder of his days. 
It was this affliction which so weakened him 
in the Presidential race that he was the 
lowest of the three candidates that were 
carried into the House of Representatives, 
the people having failed to elect. It was 
the opinion of many astute politicians at 
the time that if Mr. Crawford had been in 
good health he might have been elected 
President by the House. He would proba- 
bly have received the electoral votes of sev- 
eral States that were given to Mr. Adams 
and General Jackson, and his equable tem- 
perament, remarkable self-poise, and states- 
man-like habits and bearing wero so highly 
appreciated by the country that he might 
have won the prize. His clection would 
have been cheerfully acquiesced in, and the 
country would have been spared the dis- 
graceful campaign of 1828, and the rancor- 
ous feelings engendered by the bitter per- 
sonalities that attended the election. 

The youngest man ever appointed to a 
place in the cabinet was Samuel L. South- 
ard, of New Jersey, who was called to the 
Navy Department on the transfer of Smith 
Thompson to a seat on the Supreme Court 
bench. He was then twenty-nine years old, 
a young man of fine promise, thoroughly ac- 


complished, and the pride of his native State. | 


During the last term of tho Monroe admin- 
istration three members of the cabinet— 
Messrs. Adams, Crawford, and Calhoun— 
were candidates for the Presidential succes- 
sion, and naturally sought to fortify them- 
selves by all the means in their power. Mr. 
Southard was a warm admirer of Mr. Calhoun, 
and it was through the influence of the great 
South Carolinian that he was brought into 
the cabinet; but he was by far the best 
Secretary that ever presided over the Navy 
Department. 

The convention that nominated General 
Harrison in 1839 offered to put Mr. Southard 
on the ticket as Vice-President, but he de- 
clined. The place was then tendered to 
Nathaniel P. Tallmadge, who also declined. 
Mr. Tyler was then nominated, chiefly as a 
concession to the friends of Mr. Clay, who 
were greatly chagrined and mortified at his 
defeat, Mr. Tyler being one of the most pro- 
nounced and active of his supporters. 

The selection of Mr. Tyler occasioned 
much surprise and some discontent among 
the Whigs. After the adjournment of the 
Harrisburg Convention many of the dele- 
gates paid a visit to Washington, Congress 
being then in session, and the House in the 
midst of a violent struggle over the contest- 


ed election in New Jersey. I remember y, 
the remark of Mr. Adams upon the Vics 
Presidential nomination. He inquired hoy 
it had happened that a convention go pru 
dent, conservative, and sagacious nominate, 
a Virginia abstractionist, and one of 
most obstinate the 
whole number. ‘“ Why,” said he, “ this mar 
stood up alone in the Senate and oppose; 
Jackson’s force proclamation, resisting ¢), 
united body, at midnight, prompted by sc 
whim that nobody could fathom.” 

It was replied that the Vice-President 
a functionary of no power or responsibility 
nothing being required but a respectab) 
figure-head for the Senate. As to the co 
tingency of his being called to fill the ex 
ecutive office, that was too remote and jy. 
probable to be taken into account. It was 
added that in the half century since tly 
adoption of the Constitution, although Vico. 
Presidents had occasionally died, the coun. 
try had never lost a President. Mr. Adams 
replied that this was the most surprising fact 
in our history. He said the Presidents wer 
generally men well advanced in life, and, j: 
the ordinary course of human events, at least 
| one out of three might have been expected 
to be taken off while in office. General Har 
| rison, he thought, was the oldest man wh: 
| had ever been elected, and it was hardly 
possible that he could live through his term 
If Mr. Tyler succeeded to the powers and 
duties of the executive office, the Whig party 
would be prostrated and dissolved, as a mat- 
ter of course. 

His words were prophetic, showing th 
almost unerring prescience with which he 
| forecast future political events. The as- 
tounding revolution of 1840 was no mor 
| thorough and comprehensive than the r 
vulsion two years afterward, when the Dem- 
| ocrats recovered nearly all they had lost, and 
| returned a large majority of the members of 
| the Twenty-eighth Congress. Owing to th 
longer tenure of office of the Senators, the 
| Whigs retained their ascendency in that 
| body for two years longer. 
| General Jackson made many changes in 
| his cabinet from time to time. As originally 
| constituted it was not remarkable for abili- 
| ty or statesman-like accomplishments. Th« 
conspicuous men in it were Messrs. Van Bu 
| ren and Berrien. Ingham, Eaton, and Branch 
| were gentlemen of fair capacity, but neither 
| of them was distinguished either at home oi 
{in Washington. The old general, so self 
reliant, and usually so determined upon hav- 
|ing his own way, was occasionally overruled 
| by his friends. It was one of his peculiari- 
ties that when he saw the necessity of sur- 
| rendering his wishes or judgment to the de- 
| mands of those who surrounded him, he did 
|it promptly and gracefully. Although re- 
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‘rol of their temper. At times he assumed 
, tempestuous manner to avoid arguing a 
yestion, but there was always a design in it. 

The most stubborn will often gives way 
efore a party exigency. During the winter 

lowing General Jackson’s election in 1828 
» wrote to Henry Baldwin, of Pittsburg, | 
ferward a justice of the Supreme Court of 
» United States, tendering him the place 
¢ Secretary of the Treasury, and inviting 
m to Washington prior to the organization 
But when the fact became | 
nown, the Democracy of Pennsylvania was 

ed with amazement and indignation, and 
ysisted upon a change in the programme. 

\r, Baldwin, although a very able man, with 

fine reputation as a lawyer and statesman, | 
ad belonged to the old Federal party, and 
ras known to have no sympathy with the 

Democrats, who opposed his appointment 
yith such unanimity and vehemence that 

‘eperal Jackson felt himself constrained to 
sutender his personal preference, and se- 
ected Samuel D. Ingham for the place he | 
had promised Mr. Baldwin. He afterward 

fered him the post of minister to Mexico, 
which he declined. A vacancy occurring on 
the bench of the Supreme Court, the general 
»pointed Mr. Baldwin to fill it. 

The general called many strong men 

ut him in the course of the modifications 

which his cabinet was subjected, notably 

Edward Livingston, of Louisiana, and Louis 
\'Lane, of Delaware. Mr. Woodbury was 
wable administrative officer, and in a long 

lic career as Senator, cabinet minister, 
ni Judge of the Supreme Court, acquitted 
himself most creditably. General Cass was | 

: painstaking and laborious man, of many 
wcomplishments, and always bore himself 
well, whether as Minister of War, repre- 
sentative of the government abroad, or in 
the Senate. 

Mr. Van Buren had for his Secretary of 
State John Forsyth, of Georgia, one of the | 
nost brilliant and accomplished men in the | 
ountry. He was a superb debater, full of 
nsources, and equal to any exigency. He 
vas the great champion of Jackson’s admin- 
stration in the Senate when it was so bit- | 
terly assailed by Clay, Calhoun, and Web- 
ser, and was fully capable of coping with 
any of them. 

Of General Harrison’s cabinet I have 
joken in another place. It was well se- 
ected, and if Mr. Clay had been under bonds 
keep the peace toward President Tyler, 
te government would have been well ad- 
ninistered, the integrity and harmony of the 
Whig party maintained, the organization 
osolidated, and Mr. Clay elected President 
stead of Mr. Polk in 1844. 

Mr. Tyler must have had at least a dozen 
ud a half of cabinet ministers during his 
rm, some able and some otherwise ; but ev- 
ary thing went on like clock-work, and bar- 


f his cabinet. 
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ring some preposterous political intrigues, 
in which certain members of the administra- 
tion engaged, the public business was well 
enough done, and the ridicule which the 
disappointed and irritated friends of Mr. 
Clay heaped upon Mr. Tyler and his friends 
was wholly unmerited. 

Mr. Polk made up his cabinet with only 
two really able men in it. He had no rule 
or governing principle in composing his ex- 
ecutive council, unless the exclusion of the 
friends of Mr. Van Buren may have consti- 
tuted a rule. Most Presidents profess a sort 
of deference for the claims of localities—ge- 
ographical considerations, as they are call- 
ed—}but they have not much substantial 
weight. They are something like constitu- 
tional prohibitions, furnishing a good excuse 
for not doing that which is disagreeable in 
itself. He selected Governor Marcy, whom 
he never liked, for the War Department, be- 
cause of his known antagonism to Mr. Van 
Buren. There another consideration 
which Polk never lost sight of in organizing 
his administration, to wit: a narrow-mind- 
ed man, of fair capacity, but without a sin- 
gle attribute of greatness about him, he was 
unwilling to have in his cabinet a man of 
such intellectual dimensions as to make him 
fee] his inferiority. Hence his reluctance to 
appoint Governor Marcy. But New York 
could not well be overlooked, and after of- 
fering the War Department to B. F. Butler, 
who declined it as a matter of course, he 
had no alternative but to fall back on Marcy. 
The selection of R. J. Walker was a party 
necessity. He had been one of the most 
active and influential of the intriguers who 
conspired to defeat the nomination of Mr. 
Van Buren at Baltimore. I doubt whether 


was 


leven Mr. Calhoun contributed more largely 


to produce that result, and the demand of 
the Southern men for Walker’s appointment 
was imperative. Mr. Walker was a gentle- 
man of a great deal of ability, an accom- 
plished lawyer, of much versatility of tal- 
ent, and equal to any duty that might be 
devolved upon him, except that of paying 
his debts, a task that he was never able to 
perform. He had a lucrative practice in the 
courts of Mississippi and in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and his income 
must have been considerable for those times. 
But he was like the impecunious man spoken 
of by Sheridan, who never dribbled away 
his money in discharging pecuniary obliga- 
tions. When he entered the cabinet in 1845 
he was so necessitous, and his credit was so 
bad, that he could not obtain a suitable 
house for the residence of his family. His 
aspirations were not high, for he only ap- 
plied for a tenement in the “Seven Build- 
ings,” on the road to Georgetown, but the 
landlord would not trust him for the rent, 
and a money-dealer in the city was com- 
pelled to go his security. The broker added 
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largely to his wealth tatiiis Walker was in 
the Treasury Department, but the Secretary 
came out without money enough to bless 
himself with. 

I never knew what influence procured the | 
appointment of Mr. Bancroft as Secretary of | 
the Navy. He had not a single qualification 
for the office, and it was a great relief to the | 
President, as well as to that branch of the | 
public service, when he accepted the mission | 
to London. John Y. Mason, who had been | 
made Attorney-General, was transferred to 
the Navy Department. He had served in 
that office under Mr. Tyler, and although an 
indolent, inefficient man, who was described 
by Colonel Benton as only requiring to have 
his stomach full of oysters and his hands full 
of cards to be perfectly happy, he was popu- 
lar with the officers, and while rarely inter- 
fering with the affairs of the department, 
and never bothering the President with ad- 
vice or suggestions, his official career was a 
smooth one. Mr. Clifford, of Maine, now on 
the bench of the Supreme Court, succeeded 
Mason as Attorney-General. Cave Johnson, 
a dull, honest old fogy from Tennessee, who 
had served in Congress with Mr. Polk, and 
was his warm personal friend, was made Post- 
master-General. The appointment caused 
some surprise, but it was a very good one, 
nevertheless. 

Governor Marcy’s administration of the 
War Department during the war with Mex- 
ico was so efficient and every way admirable, 
and was so generally extolled by the people, 
as to excite the envy and jealousy of Mr. 
Buchanan. This feeling of dislike and hos- 
tility was warmly reciprocated by the Gov- 
ernor, and when Mr. Buchanan represented 
our government at the court of St. James, 


under General Pierce, it had become so in- | 


tense that the minister’s official correspond- 
ence was held with the President instead of 
the Secretary of State, the proper channel 
of communication under all circumstances. 

Mr. Polk sometimes felt rebuked in the 
presence of the superior intellect of Govern- 
or Marcy, whom he occasionally used to at- 
tempt to humiliate, much to the delight of 
the Secretary of State. 

The cabinet of General Taylor was an 
accidental, hap-hazard sort of concern. His 
original programme was not at all regarded in 
the final organization of the administration. 
When he left Baton Rouge he intended to 
make Mr. Evans, of Maine, his Secretary of 
the Treasury, and he wanted Mr. Crittenden 
for Secretary of State. Through the influ- 
ence of Crittenden, Toombs, of Georgia, was 
tendered the office of Secretary of War, but 
he declined the position, knowing that the 
duties would be intolerably irksome to a 
man of his rather indolent habits. ‘Toombs 
is a gentleman of uncommon ability, but he 
was never popular, either in the House or the 
Senate. 


He was haughty, imperious, and | 





irentniiaiate, halslanands and impatient 
contradiction. He was one of the most bril 
iant declaimers in Congress, and he 
with great fluency, vigor, and compactness 
He was turbulent and aggressive in 
tion, but when met with firmness and in 
trepidity was not apt to push a quarre] } 
extremity. In an altercation with Mr. Ww ade 
of Ohio, who is a man of unusual pluck and 
determination, Toombs, while he did y, 

show the white feather, manifested no ing) 

nation to test the physical power of his id 
versary. About the time of the Kansas fo}), 
sectional feeling ran high in Congress, ani 
especially in the Senate, and Wade was oy, 
of the few Northern men who would yo; 
yield one iota to Southern violence. It was 
at the instance of Toombs that Mr. Crawfor 
was brought into the cabinet. This gep. 
tleman lost caste both in Washington ani 
Georgia by his connection with the famoys 
Galphin claim. Having been familiar wit} 
the circumstances under which the claiy 
was paid, I am inclined to think that injus. 
tice was done Mr. Crawford in that matte 

He made a mistake, undoubtedly, and ther 
was a lack of that nice sense of proprict 

and delicacy that should ever characteriz 

the conduct of a cabinet minister. But th 
law was with him, and he acted conscien- 
tiously. President Taylor was much grieve 
and embarrassed by the affair, but he could 
not be induced to make a change in his cab- 
inet. He regarded such a thing as a confes 
sion of weakuess, and likened it, in militar 
parlance, to ‘changing front in presence of 
the enemy.” There was a fair portion of 
intellect in Taylor’s cabinet, but a great de- 
ficiency of executive ability. 


Wrote 


ISPos| 





A SECRETARY IN TROUBLE. 


| 
| A gentleman who had business with the 
War Department during the Presidency of 
General Jackson called upon the secretan 
for the purpose of transacting it. As he ap 
proached the door leading to the secretary's 
apartment, the messenger informed him that 
the secretary was engaged for the moment, 
and begged him to take a seat in the ante- 
room. The door was ajar, and the visitor 
could not avoid hearing the loud and angry 
tones of the great functionary. He was evi- 
dently addressing an officer of the army 
who was delinquent in the matter of his ac- 
counts. “ You have been repeatedly direct 
ed to bring your affairs to a settlement, 
said he, “and you pay no attention to th 
instructions, delaying on one frivolous pre- 
text or another, and offering the most pre- 
posterous excuses, until the thing has becom 
intolerable. If this goes on much longer! 
shall order your arrest, and try you by 4 
court-martial. The War Department cal 
not be trifled with.” 

The offending officer was a Frenchmat 
whose broken English and extraordinat) 
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phraseology were most mirth - prov oking. 
He presently bowed himself out into the 
hall, the very impersonation of composure 
and self-complacency. The gentleman who 
was waiting for an audience inquired what 
was the matter. “Nossing wiz me,” was 
the reply, With a grimace and a shrug of the 
shoulders. “But ze Minister of ze War is in 
trubbel.” 


THOMAS CORWIN. 

Neither the great intellectual power nor 
the thorough culture of Thomas Corwin 
was generally appreciated by his contem- 
poraries. A man of wit, or of a humoristic 
turn, or given to satire, either caustic or 
good-natured, is rarely credited with the 
amount of good sense and mental power that 
he actually possesses. Men of wit and hu- 
mor are not usually noted for the vigor of 
their reasoning faculties. The combination 
of tine logical power with a brilliant imag- 
ination is exceedingly rare; and probably 
the union of qualities supposed to be equal- 
ly incompatible which was seen in Mr. Cor- 
win was quite as uncommon. He sometimes 
lost in the estimation of his friends by his 
constant indulgence in witticism and sar- 
castic remarks. He could never forego an 
opportunity of saying a smart thing, and 
did not stop to compute the consequences 
of his satirical comments when any thing 
struck him as ludicrous or ill-timed. The an- 
ecdote of his reply to the lady who inquired 
whether he would take condiments in his 
tea, when he was on an electioneering tour 
with Mr. Ewing, may not be known to every 
body, but is a case in point, notwithstand- 
ing. The gentlemen were seated at the tea- 
table in a farm-house, the hostess, a brisk lady 
of some pretensions to culture and refine- 
ment, presiding. ‘Mr. Ewing, do you take 
condiments in your tea?” the good woman 
asked. “Yes, madam,” said Mr. Ewing, as 
grave as a judge. “‘ And you, Governor Cor- 
win?” “Pepper and salt, madam, but not 
mustard,” was the answer. The querist was 
incensed, as a matter of course; and it is 
safe to presume that Corwin lost a vote by 
his rudeness. 

Mr. Corwin told an anecdote with finer ef- 
fect than any of his contemporaries. He 
was witty, full of humor, and never failed in 
retort. His onslaught upon General Crary, 
of Michigan, who had made a bitter attack 
upon General Harrison in the House of Rep- 
Tesentatives soon after his nomination at 
Harrisburg, will never be forgotten by those 
who heard it, or who read the admirable re- 
port of the speech made by reporter Stans- 
berry, and published in the National Intelli- 
gencer. Crary was a man of considerable 
ability, and well esteemed in the House; 
but he was so utterly demolished by Cor- 
win’s assault that he soon after retired to 
private life, whence he never emerged. And 
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avd 


when Mr. Adams alluded to him as the late 
Mr. Crary, the quiet sarcasm convulsed the 
House. The story told by Mr. Corwin at 
President Van Buren’s dinner-table, in reply 
to the banter of Mr. Jenifer, of Maryland, in 
which the old man living in Ohio trusted 
that he would not be held responsible for 
the forty years which he had spent on the 
“Eastern Shore,” has been too often pub- 
lished to bear repetition here. 

Corwin’s humor and sarcasm were of too 
delicate and subtle a nature to permit of 
their transfer to paper with much effect. His 
wit was spontaneous and unpremeditated, 
but wonderfully telling. When the Aboli- 
tion excitement was at its height he was in- 
vited to address a public meeting at Coving- 
ton, opposite Cincinnati. It was apprehend- 
ed that the ultra slavery men might inter- 
rupt him, so he determined to propitiate 
them by an anecdote. ‘“ Fellow-citizens,” 
said he, “it is quite possible that some of 
you may suppose that my sympathies are 
with the negroes to such an extent that I 
would be glad to see them prosper at the ex- 
pense of the superior race. I don’t propose 
to refute this notion by argument or asser- 
tion, but I will give my bit of experience in 
relation to the blacks, from which you will 
be able to infer what my feelings toward 
them are likely to be. When I was quite a 
young man I went down the river to New 
Orleans on a flat-boat. I remained in that 
rather lively city for a couple of weeks, see- 
ing what was worth looking at, until, my 
money being about spent, I bethought my- 
self of returning. But one thing I had not 
seen, which I was told was one of the inevi- 
table sights of the place. I must go toa 
quadroon ball. So, dressedin my best clothes, 
I called for a ticket to the ball, and was re- 
pulsed with the declaration, ‘Colored folk 
not admitted!” © 

Corwin was quite as dark as a quadroon. 


PRESERVING ORDER IN THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES. 

The House of Representatives, generally 
amenable to authority, and easily controlled 
by the presiding officer, more especially if he 
be a man of energy, familiar with parliament- 
ary usages, sometimes becomes disorderly 
and turbulent to such a degree that in ad- 
dition to the above-named qualities there 
needs much personal firmness in the chair. 
And then, again, members take on a playful 
humor, and act like unruly boys in a school. 
They throw off all restraint, get to exchan- 
ging jocose remarks in aloud voice, and throw 
paper pellets all over the hall. While in 
the latter condition they are more unman- 
ageable than at any other time. They are 
like monks with the Abbot of Unreason in 
the chair. And if it so happens that the 
temporary occupant of the Speaker’s seat is a 
timid, inexperienced, or feeble man, he is the 
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most unhappy and embarrassed person imag- | 
Z ° . : | 
I remember an instance of this de- 


inable. 

scription. It was during the Twenty-sixth 
Congress, when R. M. T. Hunter was Speaker. 
He was an easy-going, not very active man, 
but of sufficient spirit and determination 
when roused, and never failed to assert the 
iuthority and dignity of his office, and main- 
tain order in every exigency. It was not 


often that he became excited, and he gener- | 


ally allowed quite as much license during 
sittings as was consistent with propriety 


and the dispatch of the public business. On | 
one occasion the House resolved itself into | 


Committee of the Whole, and the Speaker 
called Mr. Tillinghast, of Rhode Island, to 
the chair. 
of fair capacity, made a sound speech now 
and then, which nobody listened to, had the 
reputation of being a good scholar, and was 


well spoken of by every body ; but was whol- | 
ly destitute of tact, and having had little or | 
a presiding ofticer, and the | 


no experience 2 
House being more inclined for fun and mis- 
chief than the transaction of business, it is 
easy to conceive that the unhappy Mr. Til- 
linghast was in a situation of perplexity 
and embarrassment resembling that popu- 
larly ascribed to a toad under a harrow. 
No attention was paid to his calls of order. 
It was a scene of confusion and uproar defy- 
ing description. The House is rarely mis- 
taken as to the qualities of the man who 
sits in the chair for the purpose of preserv- 
ing order and facilitating the regular pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Tillinghast had no control 
or authority from the start. No attention 
was paid to him, except to laugh at his com- 
mands, and he sat a statue of helpless imbe- 
cility, until he finally sent a page for Speak- 
er Llunter. 
being still in Committee of the Whole, re- 


quested Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, to take | 


the chair. He acceded to the request imme- 
diately, and ascending the desk, seized the 


Speaker’s gavel, and rapped sharply three or | 
There was immediate silence and | 
Johnson was at that | 


four times. 
profound attention. 
time one of tho most promising young men 
in the country—superb-looking, with a com- 
manding presence, a fine, sonorous, and ring- 
ing voice, perfect self-possession, and a thor- 
ough knowledge of the rules of the House. 
A gallant, chivalrous man, cherishing the 
doctrine of personal responsibility as the 


. 1:6 | 
proper creed to govern the actions of life, 


he often declared his determination to jus- 
tify with his hand whatever his mouth might 
utter. 

At that time dueling was not uncommon 
at Washington, and Johnson was known to 
act upon the injunction of the Irish judge 
to his son, “to be always ready with the 
pistol.” “The House will please to be in 
order,” said he, speaking in a very distinct 
but low tone of voice. 


He was an estimable gentleman, | 


He came at once, and, the House | 
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noise and mischief had been too long jp. 
dulged to be quelled at once, and there wy nd 
a roar of laughter and shouting from , 
parts of the House. Johnson had not vet 
taken his seat. His face became so deen 

suffused that he looked to be on the ve 

of an apoplectic attack. Recovering his 
self-possession in a moment, and glance; 
at different parts of the House with fj», 
determination, he stood in silence for a . 
|ment or so. 


al 


| 
The members, meantime. 
cerning what was impending, had becoy 
quiet and orderly. ‘Gentlemen of the —_ 
of Representatives,” he began, “in comp 
ance with the request of your regular pp, 
| siding officer, I have taken the chair to » 
| side over your deliberations. It is MY swor 
duty to preserve order, with a view to 
speedy dispatch of the business of the cou 
try. I devoutly trust that you will appy 
ciate the responsibility devolved upon m 
as well as yourselves, and that we sh 
proceed with decorum and regularity. Y, 
will find me neither tyrannical nor unreg 
sonable, and if you respond to my advances 
in a spirit of amity and conciliation, we sha 
get on pleasantly, and to the benefit of ou 
constituents. On the other hand, if you a 
inclined to persist in the course of unbridle: 
license that has prevailed here for some tim 
past, I give you fair monition I will not 
endure it for one moment. When I call 
member to order, he must take his seat 
|quietly until the committee has formall 
determined upon the propriety of his con 
duct. And I will make it a personal thing 
with any member who is unruly or makes 
unseemly disturbance hereafter. I will shoy 
neither favor nor partiality, and if the dear 
|est friend I have on this floor, be he Whig 
or anti-Whig, violates the rules of the Hous 
|and refuses to respect the decision of the 
presiding officer, I will send him a hostil 
message the moment the committee rises.” 
There never was a more orderly or mort 
decorously behaved body than that Con 
mittee of the Whole during the remainder 
of the sitting, showing very clearly that 
personal firmness is a capital thing under 
| certain circumstances. Dueling is a savage 
God-defying practice undoubtedly, and al 
right-minded men must rejoice that it went 
out with that other relic of barbarism, slay 
ery. But, after all, a man is more likely t 
keep a civil tongue in his head when bru- 
tality, insolence, and rudeness are certail 
| to be followed by immediate chastisement. 


(is 


| THE HARRISBURG CONVENTION. 


| It was the fashion for many years to charg 
| that Mr. Clay was defrauded of the nomina- 
|tion for the Presidency at the Harrisburg 
| Convention by the crafty devices of certai! 
| personal opponents, and that his election i! 
| the following year would have been as cer 


But the spirit of | tain as any future event can be that depends 
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anon the contingencies of politics. This 
was the burden of Democratic declarations ; | 
and the quiet, discerning men among the 
Whigs who knew better were generally si- 
need by the concurring averments of Mr. 
Clay's adherents. On both these points the 
pinion of Mr. Clay amounted to conviction, 
snd he went to his grave in the sincere be- 
ef that he was defeated at Harrisburg by 
mworthy trickery, and that his electoral 
majority would have fully equaled that of 
General Harrison. That impression prevail- 
ed generally throughout the country for many 
vears, and I am inclined to think that it is 
still entertained by those who are old enough 
to remember the circumstances attending 
the Presidential election of 1840, and the 
political condition of the nation during the 
three or four preceding years. 

It is due to the memory of the patriotic, 
enlightened, and far-seeing men who com- 
posed the Harrisburg Convention that cer- 
tain facts and circumstances tending to 
show that the public mind has been greatly 
abused on this subject should be recalled, 
und the considerations which led to the 
nominaticn of General Harrison fairly stated. 
And as preliminary to this, and in order to a 
correct understanding of the situation, it is 
necessary to glance hastily at the political 
condition of the country during the Presi- 
dency of Mr. Van Buren. The financial revul- 
sion of 1836-37 had led to the overthrow of 
the Democratic party in several large States 
where its ascendency had been almost per- 
petual, and notably in New York, Ohio, and 
Indiana, and it had come to be generally 
supposed that the Whigs would be able to 
carry the election in 1840. There seemed to 
be no doubt that Mr. Clay would be the can- 
didate, and under that expectation the Dem- 
ocrats had regained the power in Ohio, In- 
diana, and several other States, and the 
party had gained largely in New York. And 
then there was the unexpectedly large vote 
for General Harrison in 1836, when he was 
brought forward irregularly and partially, 
with no effective organization of his sup- 
porters, and no hope of his election. 
things conspired to direct the attention of 
sagacious Whigs to the question of the ex- 
pediency of nominating him as a stronger 
man with the people than Mr. Clay. With 
the exception of some of the adherents of 
Mr. Webster, the delegates were generally 
anxious to elect a President, irrespective of 
any personal considerations. The feelings 
of jealousy and rivalry which had for some 
time subsisted between Messrs. Clay and 
Webster, and which culminated in an open 
Tupture in 1841, were shared to some extent 
by their friends. But Mr. Webster was not a 
candidate before the convention, and there- 
fore there was no competition between them; 
but the more pronounced and zealous of his 
supporters were the most persistent and effi- 
Vor. XLVIIL.—No. 284.—17 


lof Mr. Clay. 


These | 


cient advocates of General Harrison’s nom- 
ination, and the result of the proceedings 
of the convention was owing in large meas- 
ure to their address, perseverance, and de- 
terminaticn. Scott had a few earnest sup- 
porters in the convention, mostly from New 
York; but evidently they had no hope of 
nominating him, and were inspired chiefly 
by their dislike of Clay ; and when he was 
defeated they came readily and heartily into 
the support of General Harrison. 

It was ascertained before the convention 
was organized that a majority of the dele- 
gates had been chosen to support Mr. Clay, 
and it was easily seen that if an informal 
per capita vote should be tiken in advance, 
his nomination was inevitable. It was im- 
portant, therefore, that this should be pre- 
vented, and Mr. Sprague, who had been in 
the Senate from Maine, and a warm parti- 
san of Mr. Webster,- before any other steps 
could be taken, offered a plan for the ac- 
tion of the convention, which was adopted, 
against the earnest opposition of the friends 
It was substantially as fol- 
lows: That there should be no vote of pref- 
erence taken in convention until the follow- 
ing questions should have been determined 
by the delegations of the several States, 
each sitting as a committee, to wit: 1. Can 
the State be carried for a Whig candidate 
for the Presidency? 2. If yes, who is the 
strongest man to nominate? 3. Can the 
vote of the State be given to Mr. Clay? 

A very animated debate sprang up on the 
proposition, and it only prevailed by a small 
majority, whereupon the convention ad- 
journed for the day. As the delegates were 
leaving the hall, Watkins Leigh, of Virginia, 
remarked to John Tyler, “Clay is surely 
beaten. That sharp, black-eyed Yankee 
has stolen a march upon us, and Harrison’s 


| nomination is certain.” Mr. Tyler expressed 


his apprehensions about the result, but did 
not consider the game as wholly lost. 

The deliberations of the several delega- 
tions ran through several days, and every 
| hour’s delay darkened the prospects of Mr. 
Clay. Consultation and comparison of views 
and probabilities ascertained the fact that 
General Harrison was the strongest man 
with the people, and there was never a mo- 
ment after the adoption of Mr. Sprague’s 
proposition that the nomination of another 
candidate was at all probable. 

I have never seen a more brilliant assem- 
blage than the Harrisburg Convention, nor 
one that contained more political astuteness 
and perspicacity. The delegates generally 
were moved by a common feeling. The de- 
sire to break down the Jackson-Van Buren 
dynasty was the paramount consideration, 
and personal feeling was compelled to give 
way before it. 

Whether another candidate could have 
succeeded is a question that can not now be 
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decided. Speculation upon it is futilo, peste | 7 ss 
I have taken this hasty glance at the nom- THE SLEEP-WALKER, 
inating convention of 1639 simply to vindi- 1 
cate the Whig leaders from the aspersions of | JF you should ever chance to strol] to , 
those who have so often accused them of | sheltered nook by the lonely sea-shop. 
sacrificing Mr. Clay to feelings of envy and | you might see the ancient hut close by whic, 
jealousy. | this little story begins and will end. The 
PR Be” OTe | thunderous sound of waves forever assajling 
FELIX GRUNDY M‘CONNELL, | the rocky beach will not be banished from 
Among the many odd characters who came | the ear, but the strong winds that rave oye 
to the Twenty-eighth Congress was Felix | the desolate waste beyond them are shut out 
Grundy M‘Connell, of Mississippi. He was | by lofty cliffs that nearly encirele the hut, 
a man of humbJe origin, and by trade a har-| and seem almost to lean over it, like bat. 
ness-maker. He had a reputation at home | tlements reared for its especial protection, 
for a kind of rough and ready extemporane-| The glen had been a safe retreat for the 
ous speaking, which sailors call slack-jaw, | hardy pioneer who first chose it for his dwell. 
and was said to have uncommon power | ing-place, and for generations of his succes. 
among the people. But he was so far gone | sors. Here was their secure abode through 
in the lowest kind of dissipation when he| the day and night of years, till the angel 
was elected to Congress that he soon be-| whose tireless wing scales the loftiest sum- 
came a mere drunken buffoon. He was a} mits and descends to the lowliest retreats 
man of fine appearance and commanding | summoned them away. 
presence when sober, and with the generous Perhaps you would see nothing attractive 
forbearance which generally characterizes |in the rude and primitive exterior of the 
the House of Representatives, his irregu-| hut except the porch, with open sides, built 
larities were regarded with much sympathy | over its outer door; but once within, I know 
and commiseration. Congress has always | you would admire the glorious old-fashioned 
been remarkable for this trait in its charac- | stone fire-place. The rough mantel bears no 
ter. During Jackson’s first term there came | legible record of those who sat by that hos- 
to Washington, from South Carolina, a man | pitable fire in the far-off years that are seal- 
of brilliant parts and finished education, who | ed mysteries to us, as these years must be to 
brought with him a high reputation ac-| those who are to follow us. They were all 
quired at the bar. Much was expected from humble people, whose simple histories faded 
him, and on several occasions he addressed | from the memories of the living, as the smoke 
the House with great pertinence and force. | wreaths from the chimney-top were lost in 
But having no domestic ties, and released | the upper air, or mingled with the mists 
from the social censorship that had a re-| from the sea. Over that broad and generous 
straining influence upon him at home, he | hearth-stone babies crept, watched over by 
was unable to resist the temptations to| parental love as pure and strong as guard- 
which men so placed are always exposed at | ed the children of princes in noble palaces. 
Washington, and before the end of his term | Aged folk winter by winter drew their chairs 
he had sunk down to the level of the lowest | closer within its cozy corners, while time 
debauchee. He was popular with his people, | with gentle hand softly loosened their hold 
but his dissipations and his utter neglect of | on life in dreamful reveries preceding sound 
his public duties were too flagrant to be | and final sleep. 
overlooked, and it was determined to super-| No new house ever possessed the indefina- 
sede him by a more respectable man. In | ble charm of that little hut. Call it by what 
order to gather sufficient evidence of his ir- | naine we will, there is something that remains 
regularities to insure his rejection by his when stainless lives are ended here, and hal- 
constituents, a committee was sent to Wash- | lows the places that know their visible pres- 
ington for that purpose; but although his | ence no more. Gold may be lavished upon 
intemperate habits and utter disregard of | splendid structures, but can not purchase 
the decencies of life were notorious in Wash- | the atmosphere of peace that sometimes per- 
ington, known to hackmen, other citizens, | vades an ancient house. 
and members of Congress alike, the commit-| Against the base of the eraggy eminence 
tee was unable to procure the necessary | near the hut, which from indistinct tradi- 
proof thereof, and he was re-elected to the | tions has long been known as Satan’s Cliff, 
next Congress. | the waves dash incessantly in the calmest 
Poor M‘Connell! he came to a tragical end | weather, and in storms assail the rocky bar- 
during the recess. His dissolute habits left | rier with terrific force. But a bend in the 
him in a necessitous condition, and he had | coast a mile distant afforded an excellent 
not the means of returning to his family.| harbor, and thé port was formerly often 
After a protracted debauch, terminating in| sought by vessels when winds and waves 
a fit of delirium tremens, he shot himself | were threatening. The shore along the 
through the head, and died in the prime of | southern beach was favorable for fishing 
life. and boating in fine weather for a consid- 
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rable distance, but below that point and | 
-he harbor at the village, and hardly half a| 
mile seaward, lay a dangerous ledge, scarce- | 
iy geen above the surface at low tido, and 
hich nobody remembered of ever hearirg | 
sled by any other name than Dead Man’s | 
Reef. As the number of coasters increased 
oil by year, the resources and importance | 
f the port grew larger likewise, and after | 
, time merchant vessels, going and return- 
¢ on long voyages, found it convenient to 
ouch there regularly for certain supplies. | 
Every now and then some coasting schooner 
sould be lost upon that fatal reef, and sor- 
ow enter the desolated homes of the drown- 
od sailors. Then at long intervals a stately 
merchant ship would encounter a similar | 
fate, and for weeks afterward portions of 
er cargo continue to drift ashore. Stories 
that sent children shuddering to their beds 
were told of these shipwrecks. It was said 
that during the dark and stormy nights when 
these dreadful disasters occurred strange 
lights were seen flickering on the summit 

f Satan’s Cliff, mistaken by mariners for 
the lights of the village. On such occasions 
people would revive a legend of a figure in 
shite, thought to be the ghost of some one 
jrowned at sea hard by, walking to and fro 
n the loftiest part of the cliffs, and always 
eckoning seaward. If those who repeated 
the story were unable to declare positively 
that they had seen the figure with their own 
eyes, there was still no absolute evidence 
that it had not been seen by somebody, and 
many had faith in the ghost. 

When a little band of Scotch emigrants 
vere landed fortuitously at the port hard 
by, and the feet of Leon Gregory and Mary, 
iis wife, were led, by a succession of events 
such a8 men never cease to call accidents, 
to the then unoccupied hut, they selected it 
at once as their future home. 

“Here let us rest,” said Mary. 

But ocean waves could not efface the mem- 
ty of sorrow-haunted years, nor the scenes 
fa strange land win her from their contem- 
plation. Ere long the fisherman’s partner 
was laid in a grave sheltered by the tall 
‘liffs, and therein rested. His sister Rachel 
cept the fisherman’s house, and his children, 
Marian and Robin, with little remembrance 
fany other home, grew up together. They 
vent to the village school, being almost in- 
«parable, but daft Robin could profit little 
y instruction. 

The jolliest of all jolly Irishmen was 
Micky Maguire. Had he dropped from the 
louds into that secluded place, and always 
eld his tongue, which, in truth, he very 
eldom did, people would have known about 
is Well where he came from. Indeed, it 
lidn’t much matter. When the frequent | 
ud fatal shipwrecks had caused a light to | 
placed on that exposed part of the coast, | 
he somehow became its keeper. He seemed | 


v 


D 





to be there naturally enough, and every body 
liked him. He tended the beacon, and lived 
in solitary glory in its tower. For two years 
he had lighted the signal-lamp precisely at 
sunset in fair weather, and kept it burning 
during the fogs which often rested, thick 
and dark, upon the coast. For Micky to tell 
a straight story was hardly possible, but, 
with all his blunders, he never blundered in 
taking care of the light. Since he had kept 
the beacon but one shipwreck had occurred, 
and then the spirit of alcohol had given out 
the captain’s orders and presided at the 
helm. 

Although Con Murvill and his companions, 
Brophy and David, were wreckers, it did not 
follow of necessity that they were ruftiens. 
No nobler field exists for human endeavor 
than the rescue of fellow-beings from the 
perils of shipwreck. Wreckers have shown 
examples of courage, endurance, and self- 
sacrifice conspicuous as the world has ever 
seen. To this class of men Con Murvill 
could claim no affiliation. The others in 
his hands were pliant tools, too ignorant 
and brutalized to revolt from bis leadership, 
though it pointed along the blood-stained 
path of crime. As yet he had never incited 
them to any but petty misdemeanors, but 
since the beacon was established wreckers 
had found little to do, and they came to 
know that tattered rags and hungry stom- 
achs must be their portion, for honest labor 
was not in their line. Coarse, cowardly, 
and repulsive ruffian though he was, yet 
Con Murvill possessed a degree of that dis- 
gusting egtoism with which self-respect has 
nothing to do, and had actually aspired to 
win favor in the eyes of Marian Gregory. 
Stung by her instant and scornful repulse, 
he receded from her presence as a cur sneaks 
from the blow of a whip, and thenceforth 
plotted mischief. The pure and perfect in- 
tuition of Marian at once interpreted the 
character of the man, whose crimes, yet un- 
published and unpunished by society and 
statutes, outlawed him no less completely 
in her eyes. Better to be poor Robin, the 
imbecile boy, than to have the heart of Con 
Murvill, heavy with guilt, whether its pos- 
sessor be of low or high estate. 

Robin’s case was one to interest the stu- 
dent curious to observe the operation of 
occult physiological laws. A slender, hand- 
some boy, with feminine face and restless 
eyes, that betrayed weakness and self-dis- 
trust. Poor Rob! No element of character 
was apparent that would ever develop into 
strength, manhood, self-reliance. All was 
Weakness and pitiful dependence. While 
the intellect of the lad was doomed to life- 
long abeyance, he clung to his sister with a 
trusting affection touching to behold. Never 
willing, in his waking hours, to remain at 
rest, he was forever wandering in the neigh- 
borhood. Marian was often his companion, 
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and whan n this was inaaniatbile, “Sa aiken haps by the same instinct which Serves t, 
every where, fearlessly and without re-| atone to the blind for their loss of yig; 
straint. All knew and none molested him. | she would arise and go, with sealed eye)ja, 
Where any other would have been deemed | in whatever direction her restless thought, 
an intruder and roughly treated, he came | were tending. Thus from early childhood 
and went as he pleased. When he ap-| Marian had been a sleep-walker, Although 
proached, men would place their hands | ever an object of solicitude to her natural 
against their foreheads and say, “ Touched | guardians, especially Aunt Rachel, jt had 
by the finger of the Almighty,” and let him | been found harmful to attempt any inter 
pass, with something akin to respect. ference with this constitutional habit } 
But one faculty was possessed by the lad | restraint. And so this wild flower of 4), 
in extraordinary perfection, of which the | coast grew up in her sheltered nook. th 
wisest and greatest minds are often almost | hours of waking life flowing on like an y 
wholly destitute. Robin had an exquisite | troubled dream, and in slumber, by night 
ear for music, and his flute was a constant | day, her wandering footsteps atte nded }y 
companion. | the tender angel of sleep, and maybe by oth 
The character of Marian Gregory was one | angels who loved her pleasant company 
to attract peculiar interest. Hers was one | ; 


10D 


of those rare faces whose sweet spiritual Il. 

beauty could only be the reflex of a pure, “Far away, far away, 

sinless soul. Sho was three years older than | Soli inet bnepe cared — 
Robin, having been born before the sudden Float the siren crew. 

and overwhelming trial which had fallen Sailor on the sun-lit sea, 

like a sombre cloud to darken the remaining Never list their melody ; 


z a 2 > se . . O’er the skies storms arise 
years of her poot mother 8 life. The effect Ere the sunlight dies. 
upon the brother and sister of prenatal im- 
pressions was of a reverse nature, for the “Lightly through the waters blue 
Swiftly glide the siren crew 


hope of their mother had been as sanguine Close by thee, while moans the sea, 


as her despair was complete. Thus Marian Keeping company. 
inherited an intense life, a sensitive and Sailor, heed no false lights’ glare ; 
emotional spirit, in subtle sympathy with Turn thine eyes for safety where, 


On yon height, through the night, 


the near or distant in the inner, the unseen, Burns the beacon bright.” 


the outward world. It was a preternatural 
development, which to a mind less evenly | So sang Marian Gregory as she stood upor 
balanced may be a misfortune for which | the cliffs near the fisherman’s hut, gazing 
this life has no compensation. Yet so supe- | seaward. The sun, just setting behind ; 
rior was Marian’s mental organization, and | low bank of clouds, lighted with its parting 
so harmonious her nature, that she seemed | rays a scene ef wondrous beauty, with which 
to all who met her a being of a higher or- | the spirit of the fair young singer was full; 
der, endowed with gifts they might never |in harmony. In front of the hut the fisher- 
hope to attain. Every mental task, such as | man, Gregory, sat upon a low bench, = 
is apt to be required of the youth among the | ing nets. Marian descended the cliffs, swi 
middle classes, was to her of easy accomplish- | ing in her hand her straw hat, iene 
ment. What others had to reach by slow | with wild flowers, while the glory of th 
and laborious routine, her mind seemed to summer sunset shone on the profusion of 
grasp and comprehend intuitively. Out-| golden hair rippling unconfined over he 
running all methodical teachings, she ar-| shoulders, and approached her father, ex- 
rived at results in a manner which her simple claiming, half to herself, half to him, 

| 

| 





language or the gravest wisdom of sages “How the red sunlight glimmers on the 
would fail alike to explain. waves! The sails o’ distant ships seem 
While others learned to love, fear, admire, | kindling into a blaze.” 
distrust, avoid, by the experience of pro- | | But the old fisherman scarcely raised his 
longed association, Marian seemed to read | eyes from his work, being intent on pre- 
the character and motives of those who ap- | paring his nets to draw i in the shallow inlets 
proached her for the first time by an instant | near by, in the early morning of the next 
revelation, which time always served to con- | pleasant week-day, and replied, indifferent- 
firm. Thus Marian in her weakness was | ly, 
guided, warned, and prompted by an inward| “I mauna be glow’rin’ at sky nor sea, lass. 
monitor which never deceived or led her | Day’s a-flittin’, an’ the nets na mended yet.” 
astray. Of such protection she stood in p@-| Marian looked dreamily over the sea ani 
culiar need. Her slender and delicate phys- | murmured, “Oh, the light fa’s sae sweetl 
ical organization was in danger of being | o> the still waters afar!” Then turning, she 
worn out by a cerebral activity beyond her | demanded, with sudden earnestness, 
power to control. Often, when swift-com- | “Father, is’t na time Jamie Bruce came 
ing weariness closed her eyes in sleep, this | home ?” 
mental activity continued, and, assisted per- | “The Columbia was passed off the point 
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1y a steamer the morn; so they said in the 
silage,” replied her father. “ Wi’ breeze 
now to dimple the bay, lass, she’ll reach 
he landing ere it’s late bed-time.” 

Marian walked aside to some distance 
som her father and questioned him no 
obi but, absorbed in one of her reveries, 
epeated to herself some lines in varying 
easure in keeping with her dreamful mus- 
Ings + 

“Jamie will return to me, 
After all the lonely time 
Since his ship sailed, fair and free, 
Leaving Marian by the sea, 
Dreamy thoughts to weave in rhyme.” 

Three giant shadows were cast from the 
summit of the cliffs to the beach below, but 
nly for a moment, and. neither the shadows 
nor the forms that intercepted the last rays 
f sunlight were noticed by Marian or her 
father. Con Murvill, Brophy, and David, 
the wreckers, had just ascended the cliffs 
from their western slope, and regarding the 
sene for an instant, shrank partly from 
view behind the rocks. 

“There’s the girl that scorns Con Murvill, 
ind bids him never speak to her again,” 
said the leader of that graceless trio, point- 
ng to Marian, who, all unconscious of such 
surveillance, continued : 

“Into rhyme my fancies weaving, 
Pleased or pensive, glad or grieving, 
With as little pains and trouble 
As the songs the wild birds warble.” 


“She’s pledged to Jamie Bruce, the red- 
heeked sailor lad,” growled Murvill. “ But 
their hands shall ne’er be joined—I’ve sworn 
it.” 


Marian, her blue eyes fixed upon the coast- 
line: 


“Close in shore the gulls are wheeling; 
Mist along the bay is stealing; 
Night, whose shadow hosts attend her, 
Veils the day’s departing splendor.” 


Murvill, with a scowl: “His ship is com- 
ing up the bay. Soon as she’s moored at the 
landing Jamie Bruce will hurry down yon 
path through the thick hemlocks beyond 
the cliffs, straight toward old Gregory’s 
hut. 

Marian, a distant, preoccupied look in her 
blue eyes : 

“Winds, some mystic grief bewailing; 
Moon, in sorrow unavailing ; 


And the sea, her sad breast heaving, 
Sighs wi’ sympathetic grieving.” 


Murvill, with a scowl darker and more | 


malignant: “I hate that handsome boy for 
whose sake I am bidden to stand aside like 
adog. Revenge is dear, and I have sworn 
tohave it. Watch with me i’ the glen, and 
when he comes, help me to tumble him over, 
take him in the punt to deep water, and drop 
him, anchored to a big stone. Stand by me 
to-night, mates, and when you want help, 
Con Murvill won’t refuse.” 


The last rays of daylight departed, and 
the full moon arose and shone upon the 
rugged cliffs where the wreckers plotted to 
murder the returning sailor. 

“Ye plan to make sure work on’t, Con,” 
said Brophy. 

“The job’s safe an’ easy enow, but ’tis an 
ugly one,” added David. 

Then the three retired behind the cliffs, 
while Manian continued her rhyming solilo- 
quy : 

“Now the sunset fades, and queenly 
Comes the moon to shine serenely 
O’er the fairy shore and ocean, 
While the breeze, wi’ gentle motion 
Wafting—” 

Marian was suddenly interrupted by Aunt 
Rachel, who appeared at the door of the hut, 
calling, “Marian, where’s Rob ?” 


ITI. 


Marian had no time to respond to the in- 
quiry, for the shrill-voiced questioner had 
been heard by Micky Maguire, the light- 
keeper, who just at that moment made his 
appearance, and replied, “‘ Here’s Robin, Mis- 
thress Rachel, been sthrollin’ wid me beyant 
the clifis. Plaze don’t be afther worryin’, 
Misthress Rachel. The b’y ’ill niver be kilt 
the longest day iver he lives, wid Micky Ma- 
guire to the fore.” 

“But how could I know Rob was with 
you, Micky ?” queried Rachel. 

“Shure ye had on’y to sthop abit, an’ whin 
we come back wouldn’t the both iv us till 
ye that same ?” was the light-keeper’s con- 
clusive reply. 

Robin came close to his sister, and point- 
ing to the round full moon just arisen, asked 
her, with childish simplicity, “Is it the morn 
again, Manie ?” 

“Poor Rob,” was Marian’s only reply ; and 
putting her arm around him with sisterly 
tenderness, they strolled together toward 
the beach. The light-keeper watched the 
pair for a moment, and turning, accosted the 
fisherman : 

“Ye work late, Grigory. 
lave yer nits till the morn ?” 

“Youre a heathen, Micky; the morn’s 
the blessed Sunday,” said the fisherman, 
not deigning to lift his eyes from his work. 

The light-keeper fairly quivered with in- 
dignation. At this moment Margery Bruce, 
the widowed mother of Jamie, the absent 
sailor lad, intent upon one of her frequent 
visits to Rachel, approached. 

“A h’athen, is it? Did ye remark that, 
Margery? An’ so it’s an unlittered h’athen 
Iam. Faith, but I’m glad he tould me.” 

“ Nay, Gregory, mon,” said Margery, laugh- 
ing, “I dinna think Micky’s sae bad.” 

“ He forgot the blessed Sunday, Margery,” 
said the old fisherman, sturdily. 

“ Arrah, niver consint to that, Margery,” 
said the irate light-keeper. “I know the 
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blissed Sunday—yez can till me nothing 
about it. But the quarest iv all is that it’s 
the morra, an’ nobody whispered a word iv 
it. But it’s a sorry counthry where a man 
is ixpicted to kape the b’acon, an’ kape his 
timper, an’ kape run iv all the days iv the 
week, or ilse he’s a h’athen. Musha, sorra’s 
the day I lift the ould shealing !” 

“Don’t mind it, Micky. Come in and have 
acup 0’ tea,” said Rachel, who had remained 
listening in the open door of the hut. 

“As long as ye observe the Sabbath as 
wellas ye know, Micky, ye’re not the chiefest 
o’ sinners,” said the fisherman, who seemed 
to half regret having spoken so harshly. 
“There, the nets be done. Come within an’ 
take a sup wi’ us;” and old Gregory threw 
down the nets, and rising to his feet, regard- 
ed the Irishman with the look of one who 
feels he has done the right thing. 

But the light-keeper was but half molli- 
fied. “Tl not sthop jist now, Grigory,” he 
replied. “I lighted the b’acon lamp an hour 
ago, an’ more nor that, whin I remarked the 
say fog crapin’ an’ windin’ like a snake low 
down upon the far islands yon; for I said to 
mesilf, ‘Micky,’ says I, ‘there’s a sthorm 
comin’, an’ the darkness will muffle the dis- 
tant ships while the twilight still glimmers 
ashore, but the light shall be thrimmed an’ 
burnin’’ An’ I mane the b’acon shall shine 
as clare an’ sthrong as mortal power can 
make it, for there’s a mighty timpest brew- 
in’, or the look o’ the sky desaves me. So 
I'll first go up till the tower, but I'll dhrop 
in wid yez soon.” 

The old Scotchman nodded shortly, as if 
to add any thing to his previous concessions 
would compromise his dignity, and gather- 
ing up his nets, entered the hut, followed by 
Rachel and Margery. 

“So I’m a h’athen, am I?” The light- 
keeper stood watching the empty doorway 
for a minute with a half-comical, half-wrath- 
ful expression, and then began to climb the 
cliffs toward the tower. When half-way up 
the ascent he turned his eyes toward the 
beach, then suddenly throwing himself upon 
the sward, gazed intently upon the lovely 
scene below. 

The brother and sister, each with an arm 
around the other’s waist, walked to and 
fro on the white, sandy beach. No louder 
sound broke the stillness of the summer 
evening than, the continuous roar of the 
surf among the rocks beyond the cliffs, and 
the swirl of waves that rolled lazily in shore 
and broke in silvery ripples at their feet. 
The shore and sea, the tall cliffs, the tower, 
the islands dimly seen in the distance, the 
mist that floated lightly over the bay—all 
visible objects of earth and ocean seemed 
resting entranced in the surpassing beauty 
of the night. The wall of clouds along the 
west had risen level with the cliffs, its 
intense blackness pierced anon by sudden 





fiashes, but the thunder was yet too dis. 
tant to give warning of an approact i 
change. ? 

Like many of his impressible country. 
men, honest Micky had romance enough }; 
his temperament to be charmed by the Ba 
ly scene. Running his fingers through his 
thick curly hair, he talked aloud to 
self: 

“See pretty Marian an’ daft Rob sthroy. 
in’ in the moonlight. They’re a strano, 
pair, an’ the fairy folk walk wid ’em shure 
Rob’s no fool wid his flute, an’ whin y 
rian sings, the swate ichoes spade along ¢] 
cliffs an’ linger in the b’acon tower, graye) 
to dith whin they can repate her song L 
more.” 

Meanwhile Marian and Robin were talk. 
ing to each other, but too far away to }y 
heard by the light-keeper. ? 

“ Manie, what calls to us over the waters? 
asked the boy. 

“Listen, Rob. It’s na a human voi 
that’s sayin’—dinna ye hear it, Rob?— Jy 
mie comes this night frae sea; twice his 
life is saved by thee” How can that }, 
Rob ?” 

“Won't the voice tell ye, Manie ?” asked 
Robin. 

At this moment a vivid flash of lightning 
drew the light-keeper’s attention. 

“That’s an ugly-lookin’ cloud climbin’ 1 
i’ the wist,” said he. “It’s as black as if it 
hild ivery sin the praste has pardoned i: 
twelve months, an’ more nor that.” 

Marian continued: “ The night wind tells 
every thing to the sea, Rob. It whispers 
softly, and the waters listen. It wails of 
sorrow caught up by its rushing wings as it 
speeds o’er the great, sad world, and th 
moaning sea replies. It shrieks in wrath 
and the waves leap forward to help th 
night wind fight its battles. Then, Rob, th 
white foamy breakers dash roaring against 
the cliffs, and strong ships are tossed about 
like playthings.” 

The indignation of the light-keeper burst 
out again: “So ye’re a h’athen, Micky Ma- 
guire? Shure, Micky, ye’re not the fool to 
belave it.” 

Unseen and unheard, the wreckers had 
returned to their former position on thi 
cliffs, and Murvill looked long and steadily 
seaward through a glass. 

“The Columbia is getting well up the bay 
before a spanking breeze,” said he. “ But 
the storm yonder flies faster than she sails 
and her crew may be fain to mumble thei 
prayers ere she reaches the landing.” 

“For Dead Man’s Reef is dangerous 4s 
ever,” said Brophy, with a fiendish chuckle 

“ And lang’s the time syne we had a gud: 
shipwrack,” added David. 

Although the wreckers were beyond hear- 
ing, and concealed from his view by th 
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‘humbs,” or some other token, seemed to 
pring them to the mind of the light-keeper. 

«] wondher what for Con Murvill an’ 
the ither blackguards were afther, prowl- 
a about the cliffs the night?” he mused. 
“Shure they’re foul- wither birds, an’ it 
nodes no good to meet that avil thrinity ony 
where.” 

Robin pondered, but his meditations sel- 
jom led him beyond the shaping of ques- 
sions. sometimes pointless enough, but not 
Jlways readily answered. 


“Poes the moon make the sea angry, | 


Manie ?” 

a Rob,” replied Marian; “the sea 
loves the moon. The storm clouds hide 
her face i? the sky, and then the sea is an- 
gry.” 

The light-keeper had evidently determined 
to dismiss the matter, which had caused him 
afeeling of uneasiness that he could not ex- 
plain to himself. 
~ “Con Murvill an’ thim niver throubled 
me, though,” said he, “an’ whin they do 
twill be time for me to borra throuble about 
thim. 
If the honest fellow could have overheard 
the rascals at that very moment, he would 
have expressed a different opinion. 

“If that cursed light were only out o’ the 
tower,’ exclaimed Murvill, “and burning 
n Satan’s Cliff instead, we’d toll the Colum- 
bia straight upon the rocks. Jamie Bruce 
should feed the fishes, and this night’s plun- 
der make us rich.” 

The situation was one of dramatic inter- 
est. The light-keeper, unconscious of the 
proximity of the wreckers as a bird of the 
coiled snake writhing toward it in the grass; 
the hut, from whence came no sound or sign 
of occupation; the ruffians, skulking in the 
shadow of an overhanging rock, yet watch- 
ing every movement; and Marian, with her 
poor half-witted brother, wandering up and 
down upon the shining beach. 

“Does the sea love music, Manie ?” ques- 
tioned the boy. 

“The sea makes music, Rob,” replied the 
sister. “Catch the key-note. Our song and 
music shall mingle wi’ that o’ the winds and 
waves.” 

The light-keeper sprang to his feet impa- 
tiently. ‘Shure an’ if they’ll nayther sing 
uor play, nayther must I longer wait!” he 
exclaimed. 

Just then the pair stopped in their walk, 
Robin raised his flute to his lips, and straight- 
way the air thrilled sweetly with the clear- 
voiced, musical burden of Marian’s song. 


“The night wind sobs along the sea, 
As if in grief or pain; 
From far responsive melody 
Steals o’er the darkening main; 
My heart, interpreting the strain, 
Takes up its sadly sweet refrain.” 


The light-keeper listened, entranced. 


“Shure an’ I wondher what’s become iv the 
hurry I was in?” he murmured. 
** Adown the bay his good ship rides; 
Each sail invites the breeze; 
Good fortune still the vessel guides, 
As in far southern seas; 
Her course is for the beacon light, 
Wi’ Jamie at the helm to-night.” 


“The fisherman’s daughter sings by the 
beach to the simpleton’s flute,” growled 
Murvill. “Ah! she shall sing to please Con 
Murvill yet.” 

“Yon dark cloud climbs the western sky, 
And distant lightning gleams, 
Yet cliff and shore resplendent lie 
Beneath the moon’s soft beams; 
Our lowly hut as lovely seems 
As golden palaces in dreams.” 


Rachel now appeared in the doorway, and 
as the echoes of the last line were caught up 
by the cliffs and died away in the tower, 
called to the pair to come home. They 
obeyed the summons, and hand in hand 
the brother and sister returned to the hut. 

“The prettiest girl on this coast, though 
she don’t know it. Ah! Jamie Bruce shall 
never see her again,” said Murvill, with 
cruel emphasis. 

“Why not kidnap her the night, Con?” 
suggested Brophy. 

“And take her down to the island yon ?” 
added David. 

“Tve other plans, mates,” replied Mur- 
vill, gruffly. ‘“There’s rough weather ahead. 
Come, let’s make ready for it.” 

So saying, the wreckers disappeared be- 
hind the cliffs. 


; 


IV. 


A rude bench stood beneath the stoop ad- 
joining the hut. 

“Tm so tired, Rob,’ murmured Marian; 
and throwing herself upon the settee, her 
head resting on her arm, quickiy fell asleep. 
Robin followed Rachel into the hut. 

Micky remained motionless for a few min- 
utes, as if awaiting a renewal of the song, 
and took no note of the presence of the fish- 
erman, who emerged from the hut and si- 
lently approached him. 

“Ye may talk iv yer Jenny Linseys an’ 
the rist iv yer wondherful songsthresses; 
but give me the song o’ Marian Grigory, wid 
the wide say bache her thaeter, Robin for 
her orkistry, an’ the winds an’ waves to 
murmur applause.” 

“Leave preachments till the morn, Micky,” 
said the fisherman, in a solemn voice, close 
to his elbow. 

So unexpected was the salutation that 
the light-keeper fairly bounded from the 
ground. 





“If yez had been a big owl, ould Grig- 
ory, wid horns like the avil one, an’ a v’ice 
| like a showman’s at Donnybrook fair, ye’d 
| ha’ startled me liss.” 
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ie “Deed I'd nae thought to scare ye, Micky,” | “ Pray tarry nae mair, but come doo, , 
' : said the Scotchman, who had come on a pa- | the hut,” again urged the fisherman, _ 
: cific errand; ‘an’ I wadna ha’ called ye sic “Along wid ye, ould Grigory. I'll 


a name, but my twine came twisted an’| take a look at the light, an’ be down ; 
, plagued me sairly. Will ye come doon to | rictly.” 


the hut noo, mon ?”’ 


“Ould Grigory, ye’re a gintleman, an’ | turned, with a sigh, and retraced h 
there’s p’ace atwane us,” cried tho impulsive | down the cliffs. 


The old man, thus summarily dismicg 


18 Steps 


Irishman, grasping the fisherman’s hand. “The b’acon should be crystal-clar 


“T’ve been listin to the childers till I’m burst- | ships off this coost the night. They'll ; 
ii in’? wid music. Wait a bit till I sing ye a! soon to remark it, ’m thinkin’ 


hat 


;” and, wit] 


| song the likes iv which ye niver heard. | the action of one who feels that he has | 


i iver mesilf can do ?” 


: 3 The sober old Scotchman was about to 


protest, but Micky straightway began: 


“Wan mornin’ me ancesthor, Teddy Maguire, 


4 : Was climbin’ the hill to the r’apin’, 
4 t While the east twinkled red wid the dawn’s rosy 
: a fire, 
> | An’ the fog down the valley was crapin’. 
+ Oh, light was the heart iv the blithe Irish lad, 
a id An’ careless the song he was singin’, 
° ij While the wondherful icho in Shaughnessy’s shed 


Sent the rollickin’ chorus outringin’. 
Oh, Kitty Malony, me dear, 
If ye’re wakin’ I know ye will hear; 





are 


Be afther jist callin’ to Teddy Maguire.” 
(Echo) ** Teddy Maguire.” 





An’ did ye know there’s an icho lives in the | gered too long from his post of 
b’acon tower, an’ spakes as good English as | light-keeper hurried to the tower. 


duty, the 


2 


“See that awkward lubber clamberip’ 

to the beacon,” cried Murvill, as the uncout} 

| trio re-appeared upon the cliffs. “Look ye 

lads; what if the Columbia could be made ¢ 
| vary her course half a point ?” 

} 6 Why, close in shore as she must be now 
it’s like she’d happen on Dead Man’s Reef? 
responded Brophy. 

“ An’ ower soon money-laden corpses wad 
be bumpin’ on the beach,” added David. 


An ye wish wid delight me poor brist to inshpire, Murvill started as if he had received 


blow. 
“Curse ye, David!” he cried, “ what nee 


é “Did ye mind the answer, Grigory?” cried | ye to speak o’ that? But I forgot ye were na 
te the singer, gleefully. there to see it.” 

“Oh, come doon noo, Micky,” was the only Meanwhile the keeper, having inspected 

4 rejoinder. the light, descended out of sight in the tow- 


Drew near where his name was rep’ated, 


shed 
Fair Kate wid her pail was secrated. 


The bells tinkled clare from the herds gone afield, 


The dew in the soft sunrise glistened, 

As Teddy once more for his summons appealed, 
An’ paused jist a moment an’ listened. 

Oh, Kitty Malony, me dear, 

If ye’re wakin’ I know ye will hear; 


“Thin straightway me ancesthor, honest young Ted, 


;er. David angrily demanded to know thi 
other’s meaning. 


: i For he knew in the shadows ’neath Shaughnessy’s ‘I swear I'll tell ye naught,” declared 


Murvill, sulkily. “Yet why na tell them?” 
he muttered, aside. “They’ve na chicken 
hearts, an’ I mean their hands shall be purple 
as mine ere sunrise. 

Perhaps the wrecker feared that he might 
lose his control, such as it was, of his savage 


» ‘ ; r } Par <« 2 Idenlr 
An ye wish wid delight me poor brist to inshpire, companions by going too far, as he suddenly 


Be afther jist callin’ to Teddy Maguire.” 
(Echo) ‘Teddy Maguire.” 


changed his tone: 
“ Cease that ugly scowl, David ; your face 
be darker than the storm cloud yon. An! 





| “That’s it agin!” exclaimed Micky, de-| must, I’ll tell ye.” 
i! lighted. A sharp gleam of lightning darted forth 
“Tt’s uncanny, mon; come doon,” pleaded | from the clouds, which hung low and threat- 
: the fisherman. But the singer continued: | ening over the cliffs, and the air shook with 
“Thin Teddy ran down to old Shaughnessy’s shed, | the peal of thunder that instantly followed; 
| An’ that mornin’ was late till the r’apin’, | but the wreckers seemed not to notice, or, if 
| ~ * Pager they ag Ww hatin they said, | they did, to care for the impending storm 
8 e "re y >’ x | ° . 
i Now ahest 0 Ar Moe: bliss the day whiia they met, | R Marvill continued : . 
: An’ the icho that timpted him thither; cs Ere the tower was builded or the beacon 
} But if there’s a Kitty for me landed yet | shone, bringin’ safety to the sailor, starva- 
) da reas rn ine brat sgt, Minamaad 2 tion to the wrecker, on a dark, rough night 
' I'm callin’, an’ hopes ye will hear; a good ship crashed upon Dead Man’s Reef 
y If ye've crossed the wide say me poor brist to in- and foundered i’ the storm. Afterward they 
j - shpire, said she was decoyed frae her course by false 
} 4 Be afther jist callin’ to Micky Maguire.” lights, like those o’ the village; but maybe 
: Bending forward, the light-keeper listen-| they lied—how should J know? By ones 
i ed intently. But the echo was coy, and re-| an’ twos the bodies floated to the beach. 
ine turned no audible response. Micky cried | An old man an’ his daughter, her form tight 
i in out, wrathfully, “Shure it’s jist as !thought, | clasped wi’ his death-stiffened hands, were 
yaa an’ I’m not elicted.” |cast at my feet. He was richly clad—] 
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THE SLEEP-WALKER. 


enought there were none to say me nay—an’ 
took the dead man’s gold. A faint voice 
wid, ‘Spare my father! an’ by my lantern’s 

it I saw the girl’s blue eyes starin’ up 7’ 
7, face. Was I to let her live to tell tales 
(on Murvill? I wrenched her frae the old 
man’s clutch an’ thrust her again i’ the sea. 
that’s years syne, an’ her ghost I ha’ ne’er 
wen, but it follows me, its eyes pursue me, 
wn’ I know, i’ the last moment of my life, 
[ll see that face again.” 
As Murvill paused the thunder again roll- 
dover the cliffs, its echoes seeming to be 
arse Voices menacing the wretch with 
ustant vengeance. Even his brutal com- | 
nanions were horrified. 

“So yer hands be stained wi’ downright 
murder a’ready, Con?” cried Brophy. 

But the wrecker was absorbed with his | 
own dark thoughts, and made no reply. 

“He heeds ye not—dinna anger him,” said | 


David. 

The thunder and lightning became in- | 
cessant, and the rushing roar of the coming 
shower was heard in the dark woods beyond 
the cliffs. Micky re-appeared in the tow- 
er, carefully inspecting the light. Murvill 
started from his reverie. 

“The tempest is upon us!” he exclaimed. | 
“A splendid chance, wi’ the winds an’ waves 
to help us, an’ old ocean to bear the blame. 
Let’s seize Irish Micky, gag, bind, kill him 
fora’ Icare; then we'll carry the light to the 
top o’ Satan’s Cliff, in range o’ the Columbia 
and Dead Man’s Reef, an’ the de’il will do the 
rest.” 

The atrocity of the proposal seemed to | 
appall Brophy for an instant. 

“Con, ye’re schemin’ to line the beach wi 
the drowned !” he cried. 

“An’ our pockets wi’ gold,” added David. | 

This consideration speedily overcame the | 
other’s scruples, if, indeed, he had felt any, 
md at Murvill’s summons they followed | 
him in silence as he descended behind the | 
cliffs. | 

Meanwhile the honest light-keeper had | 
put the beacon light in the best of trim. 

“It’s a’ right,” said Micky. “Shure ’tis a | 
fareful timpest. Pity the poor sowls at say. 
Arrah, but they must thrust to the b’acon ; 
an’ shure they can do that same while its 
lift to the charge o’ Micky Maguire. More 
nor that, who’d throuble a b’acon, ’bove all 
iva night like this ?” 

Had the unsuspicious fellow noted the 
three forms stealing cautiously close up to 
the tower and crouching at its foot, he 
would have come to a different conclusion. 

“Faith, Pll jist rin down to the hut an’ 
take a sup o’ tay wid Misthress Rachel.” 

Micky descended the stairs. As his feet 
touched the ground the wreckers sprang 
upon him with such swift and well-concert- 
ed action that he was gagged, bound hand 


’ 


beside the path before he could utter a 
single cry, or make even the faintest show 
of resistance. 

“The light—quick!” cried Murvill; and 
rushing up the stairs they displaced the 
beacon, and, while the night and tempest 
grew darker and wilder, hurried with it to 
the opposite cliff. 

“Where shall we plant it?” demanded 
Murvill. 

“On this high rock, the crown o’ Satan’s 
Cliff,” answered David, and hastily placed 
the light where a convenient crevice held 
it in position, but hid from view of the 
hut. 

“ Now to the beach to glean the wreckers’ 
harvest ;” and the ruffians descended the 


| cliffs. 


VI. 

The storm was now at its height. Al- 
though destined to be of short duration, 
the elements raged with concentrated fury 
in the brief interval. Each moment the 
inky clouds were pierced by the lightning’s 
gleaming lance. The sound of rushing rain 
deadened the piteous wail of the wind. 


| The sandy beach was swallowed up by the 


waves. Across the black waters could be 
seen the pale light of the breakers foaming 
over Dead Man’s Reef. The steady roar of 
the see against the cliffs mingled with the 
din of the tempest. The roll of incessant 
thunder shook the solid earth. The tower 
arose in the darkness, unrelieved by the 
familiar beacon. But on the summit op- 
posite, where the cliff demons had placed 
it, the light flashed through the gloom; and 
out on the troubled sea a stately ship is 
pressing toward the landing. The steady 
hand of Jamie Bruce is at the helm. Heaven 
help the lad if he obey that fatal signal! 
Meanwhile Marian slept. The storm ra- 
ging overhead did not disturb her, so pro- 
tected was the hut in its sheltered nook. 
But the sleeper’s face was pale, and her lips 
moved as if in silent prayer. Suddenly the 
rain ceased, the wind died away, and the 
moon burst through the parting clouds. 


| Once more the lightning glared, anu the 


deafening sound that followed was the 
storm king’s summons to his vanquished 
hosts to abandon the hopeless strife. Greg- 
ory, Rachel, Margery, and Robin rushed from 
the hut in terror. 

“That peal was fearful,’ cried Gregory. 
“Methought the bolt came right adoon the 
chimney.” 

Margery wrung her hands and sobbed 
piteously, exclaiming, “Oh, Jamie! my boy! 
my boy! he’ll be lost—drooned in sight 0’ 
hame!” 

“See, Manie sleeps,” said Robin. 

“Tis weel,” replied the fisherman; “so 
she’ll na be frighted to death, puir thing.” 

Rachel turned toward the tower. 





and foot, and thrown down in the bushes 
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“ Look! look! i an shrie ked; 
ning’s work! 
con’s gane!” 

“ An’ the keeper killed, I do sadly fear,” 
added Gregory, as with one impulse they all 
hastened to the tower. 

I shall not here attempt an explanation 
of my belief regarding the mysterious in- 
tuition that controls the sleep-walker ; your 
theory is probably as good as mine. 

No sooner had the rest disappeared in the 
direction of the tower than Marian arose, 
threw back the abundant hair which had 


The beacon’s gane! the bea- 


fallen around her face, and, swinging her | 


straw hat, as was her wont in daylight ram- 


bles, with steady steps ascended the opposite | 


cliff. The clouds were drifting by, and the 
moon shone brightly 
could aid the pale maiden along the rocky 
path. 

The moonlight illumined the way of the lit- | 


tle party, who.entered and hastily explored | 


the tower in search of the light-keeper. 
“Where are ye, Micky—Micky Maguire ?” 
shouted Gregory. 
“We canna find him,” said Margery, de- 
spairingly; while Robin moaned, ‘“ Jamie’s 
lost; Micky’s lost; we’ll a’ be lost.” 


“Where can he ha’ gane, Leon ?” queried | 


Rachel, anxiously. 

“Mayhap he’s gane to the hut by the low- 
er path,” said the fisherman; “ we'll gang 
back an’ see.” 

They returned quickly to the hut, and all 
entered but Margery, who sat down on the 
bench under the stoop, and rocked herself to 
and fro as if overcome by grief. 

Marian was still asleep, yet her feet fal- 


tered not as she hurried upward toward the | 
The rain-drops sparkled in the moon- | 


light. 
beams upon the grass and bushes, which, as 
she touched them, scattered pearly showers 
about her. She reached the summit, grasp- 


ed the light, and without pausing an in- | 
bore it straightway to the tower. 


stant, 
Climbing the stairs, she replaced the bea- 
con, and quickly descending, retraced the 
path to Satan’s Cliff, and disappeared in the 
thick shrubbery at its base. 

“Oh, Jamie, my puir boy,” moaned Mar- 
gery, “ what can your mither do to save ye 
out on this dangerous coast on sic a night? 
Heaven help ye, lad, wi’ nae beacon to guide 
ye safely !” 


Raising her head, she observed the beacon | 


shining in its accustomed place. 

“Oh,merey! Heaven protect us! Saints | 
befriend us!” she shrieked, more terrified | 
than before. Gregory, 
rushed out of the hut. 

“See,” cried Margery, “the light again; 
we be mocked by evil spirits.” 

But the old fisherman rejected the idea of 
@ supernatural agency. 


“To the tower again!” he exclaimed; “I 


will know the cause o’ this mystery.” 


“the light- | 


again, as if her rays} 
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“ Don’ t—don’t leave us,’ > implored Mar. 
gery, trembling. 

“Come wi’ me, then; puir honest folk 
should fear naught.” 

“We'll go wi’ ye, then; we daurna st 
back,” said Rachel. 

They all hastened to the tower, and. ; n 
tering, were lost to sight within it, whi) 
at that very moment the wreckers, tlinsb. 
ing up from the beach, appeared upon the 
edge of Satan’s Cliff. 

“In the name o’ all that’s infernal. w) 
moved the light ?” roared Murvill, in fury. 
| “Twas nae human hand, David,” said 
| Brophy to his companion, while both shrank 
away from their leader in momentary fear, 

“The Columbia escaped her peril, an’ he’s 
safe in port hard by,” continued Muryil] 
grinding his teeth in rage. , 
| “ Ay, a charm forefends a 
vesse l, ” said David. 

“Ha? care, David; he’s black wi’ wrath, 
| Hush, mon,” urged Brophy, warningly. 

Murvill heeded them not. 
| “Jamie Bruce shall ne’er escape—again 
I swear it. Ye shall watch wi’ me by yon 
path, an’ when he comes— Jesu—the ghost 
| —O Heaven!” 
That cry rang wildly out upon the night 
| as Murvill took a step backward, and in an 
instant had fallen over the precipice. The 
form of the wrecker struck a projecting rock 
|far down the cliff, and bounding outward, 
sank helplessly in the dark flood below 
None but the doomed man noted the ap- 
proach of Marian returning over the cliff. 
| While the wreckers sprang to the edge and 
| gazed, appalled for a moment, down the 
fearful depth, she sped on her noiseless way 
past the spot, unseen and unharmed. 

“Too late—drooned i’ five fathoms!” ex- 
claimed Brophy. 
| “ Ay, surely drooned; 
him,” replied David. 

“Let’s save ourselves, then,” cried Brophy, 
| shrugging his shoulders. ‘Come on, David.” 

With hasty steps the wreckers disappeared. 

Marian, the unconscious avenger, return- 
}ed to the hut and reclined again upon the 
| bench without waking. 


aN 


a’ danger frae the 


naught could save 


VII. 

Ignorant of the tragedy being enacted so 
near at hand, Gregory and his companions 
made diligent search in and around the tow- 
ler, till at last the old fisherman cried out, 

| almost despairingly, 
| “Micky—Micky Maguire—an ye be yet 


Rachel, and Robin |i’ the land o’ mortals, answer!” 


The imbecile had strayed into the bushes 
| that skirted the path, and stumbled against 
the prostrate form of the light-keeper. 
“ Here’s Micky,” said Robin; “ but dead; 
he dinna speak.” 


The fisherman made all haste to the spot. 
| “Dead ?—nae, but tied hand an’ foot. An 
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THE SLEEP-WALKER. 


nae wonder he'll na speak wi’ a’ this atween | from face to face, and passed her hand across 
bis lips,” said he, as he quickly unfastened her forehead. . 

the ropes by which Micky was bound, and “Havel? Ay,’tisso; I have been dream- 
moved the gag from his mouth. ing.” 

~ «Micky, whose lawless work be this ?” “Oh, my puir dear boy, did ye say ?” de- 

The light - keeper regained his feet, and manded Margery. 
wpered cautiously about. “Ay, Margery. The moon shines fair- 
“Spake low, man, for divils an’ angels ly as when I fell asleep; but I dreamed o’ 
walk these cliffs the night.” storm an’ thunder, lightning an’ rain. Dark- 

«Let’s get doon to the hut directly,” said browed men were prowlin’ o’er the cliffs, 
the fisherman, his voice tremulous with ill- wi’ oaths on their lips an’ murder i’ their 
jisguised fear. hearts. They swore that Jamie Bruce should 
«Ay, haste ye, Micky,” added Rachel. die, an’ his ship be dashed upon the rocks. 

“Indade an’ I’d started to do that same,” Then the light was gane frae the beacon tow- 
aid Micky. “Don’t be in sich a shtavin’ er, an’ flashed sudden through the dark on 
hurry, ould Grigory. Id ha’ took rooma- the summit o’ Satan’s Cliff. I knew ’twas 
tim that bad that I couldn’t till truth, an the sailors’ death-lure, an’ thought I hurried 
ve'd lift me on the wet ground much lon- up the cliffs, bore the light back, an’ replaced 
ver.” it i the tower.” 

But all seemed willing to quit that par- “Ye thought so, did ye? Indade an’ I 
ticular locality without delay, and the party thought so too,” murmured Micky to him- 
quickly reached the hut. self. 

' “It’s warm within, but pleasant without,” “The rest o’ my dream I canna quite re- 
said the fisherman. “Bring out the table member, but one cried out as if in mortal 
aneath the stoop, an’ somethin’ to eat an’ fear, an’ directly a voice whispered to me, 
drink.” softly, 

Rachel and Margery bestirred themselves | 
busily, and in a short time the board was | 
spread with the humble fare to which they 
were accustomed. Then sae sweet music arose, I felt sure it was 

“See, Manie’s sleeping yet,” said Robin, | the fairies, but it must ha’ been only Robin’s 
pointing to his sister, who seemed scarcely | flute.” 
to have stirred from the posture in which Margery had crept close to the fair young 
she had fallen asleep before the storm. girl as she recited her simple story. The 

“ Awake her, that she may hear the keep-| two sat down upon the bench, and Marian 
er’s story,” said her father. leaned her head upon Margery’s shoulder. 

“Marian! Marian!” called Rachel. “She “Wud ye be plazed to resave me ividence 
will na waken.” now, Judge Grigory?” demanded Micky, 

“Robin can wake her wi’ his flute,” said | doffing his straw hat to the old fisherman 
the fisherman. with mock dignity, and the comical leer 

The lad stole close to his sister and began | that seldom left his face for a moment even 
asweet, pathetic air. Quickly Marian’s blue | in the most serious circumstances. 
eyes opened, but in them was the far-away “Gie us your story, Micky,” replied Greg- 
look of one whose spirit wandered in distant | ory. “‘ Ye’ve nae dream to tell, I fancy.” 
scenes, from which it could scarcely be re- “An it plaze yer riverence—I mane yer 
called, even by the sound of that familiar | lordship—I’m the kaper iv the b’acon, an’ I 


‘Jamie comes this night frae sea; 
Twice his life is saved by thee.’ 


music. | tind the light, yer worship; that’s me occu- 
“Ts it morning, Rob ?” | pation, yer honor.” 


“Yes, Manie.” “Maccabees, mon,” interrupted the fisher- 
No one reproved the imbecile. |man, “dinna we a’ know that? Ne’er ca’ 
“Now shure an’ ould Grigory’s son’s a|me judge nor lordship. I’m plain Gregory, 
Wathen not to know the blissed Sunday | the fisherman, an’ ye be simple Micky Ma- 
norn won’t rise for siven hours yet, an’ more | guire, the light-keeper, or I’m nae judge.” 
nor that. But since p’ace is declared, ’l| “Judge or no judge,” replied Micky, “ye’re 
not spake iv it,” said Micky; but aside, and | more scared wid all this than iver was Micky 
none heard the muttered criticism. | Maguire in his life, not ’ceptin’ the time 
Marian raised her head and glanced over| whin he was a small bit iv a b’y seuddin’ 
the group. | from the will-o’-the-wisp flickerin’ eerie over 
“Where ha’ they gane ?” | the marshes iv his dear native grane ould 
“Who, child ?” questioned Rachel. | Ireland—God bliss her ivery time. [ll till 
“They who sought to kill Jamie.” | yez how it was. Id jist agrade wid mesilf 
“Fie, lass, ye’ve been dreaming,” said | that ’d come down an’ have a cup iv yer 
Gregory. | ixcellent tay, Misthress Rachel, for the light 
The girl was more fully aroused by the| was burnin’ beautiful, an’ I thought how 
rough but not unkind voice of the fisher- | while ’d be gone its bright, slapeless eye 
man. She arose to her feet, looked wistfully | wud niver c’ase to kape watch iv this rude 
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coast, beckonin’ through the dark to poor 
sailors tossin’ on the bay, whin thra blus- 
therin’ great fillows grippit me all at wanst, 
gaggit me, tied me up, an’ threw me down 
all in a twinkle—bad cess till the murtherin’ 
spalpeens. More nor that: thin they climb- 
ed the tower an’ took out the b’acon—the 
which was the grandest o’ larceny—an’ nixt 
it was flashin’ on the summit o’ Satan’s 
Cliff. Thin I knew the wreckers were out, 
intint on their fareful work, an’ I thried to 
scrame for hilp.” 


“We were seekin’ ye then, Micky,” said | 


Rachel. 


So absorbed were all in the light-keeper’s | 


recital that no one noticed a figure just 
emerging from the shadow of the trees that 
bordered the path leading from the village. 
It was that of Jamie Bruce. No sooner was 
the Columbia safely moored than he had 
hastened to meet his mother. Their cottage 
wis deserted, but Jamie knew well where 
he would probably find her, and lost no time 
in seeking the fisherman’s hut. 

“There they’re a’ gathered aneath old 
Gregory’s stoop, an’ dinna see me,” he whis- 
pered, as he lingered a moment regarding 
the group. ‘I'll gie ’em a wee surprise.” 

So saying, he crept cautiously around to 
the rear of the building, concealed by the 


frequent clumps of shrubbery, till he reach- | 


ed the tower. 


Margery, startled by the light-keeper’s | 
story, forgot the fair head resting on her | 


shoulder, and started eagerly to her feet. 

Marian trembled ; into her large blue eyes 
stole again that distant dreamy look. Re- 
gardless of any voice or presence around her, 
she seemed to listen for a voice that others 
could not hear, and to watch for the approach 
of a dear form that others might not see, as 
if her finer senses recognized his coming. 
Her white face seemed to grow yet paler in 
the moonlight, and, like one wearied with 
long watching, Marian reclined upon the 
bench and slept again. 

Micky continued: “ But all the scramin’ 
power I possist couldn’t fright away a field- 
mouse intindin’ to build his nist in me pock- 
et. Nixt, yez all came throopin’ up for to 
find Micky, an’ ’twas by saints’ marcy ye 
didn’t thread upon me where I lay spache- 
Nixt, like a wanderin’ sthar, the light 
moved toward me again, an’ its ruddy rays 
shone bright on the swate pale face o’ 
Marian Grigory.” 

“Nay, not our Manie, keeper,” 
chel. 

If Micky had not concluded his story, it 
was destined to remain unfinished. This is 
no loss to you, reader, who know just what 
it would have been, just as you have known 
every thing in advance throughout this sim- 
ple tale. I may not wholly disarm my gen- 
tle friends, the critics, by claiming your grat- 
itude, because I have not attempted a deeply 


less. 


cried Ra- 
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mysterious plot, intricate situations 
astounding developments. ' 

A long sea-voyage had not dampened 
roguish spirit of Jamie Bruce. Ere 44, 
light-keeper could reply to Rachel’s ques 
tion, a voice, clear yet disguised, and p 
zling the hearer to determine from whic 
direction it came, called out, 

“Micky Maguire!” 

“What's that?” said Micky, startled. 

| ‘Here he is,” shouted Robin, respo 
to the voice. 

“Whisht, ye light-weight,” cried Micky 

“Micky Maguire!” repeated the voice. 

The light-keeper was mightily nonplused 
He stared up to the sky, put his ear to th; 
ground, shaded his eyes, and peered about 

“Which an’ whereaway an’ who are yez 
onyhow ?” he cried. : 

“Who think ye, Margery, seeks the kee 
er sae strangely?” questioned Rachel, 

“T canna tell; I’m a’ a-tremble,” Margery 
replied. . 

“Micky Maguire!” called“ he voice, loud 
er than before. 

A new and brilliant theory suddenly dawn. 
ed on the light-keeper’s mental vision, and 
he capered about in high glee. 

“Oh, Katy, me dear—shure she’s over, an’ 

| I’m elicted !” 

“Hoot, mon,” said the old Scotchmar 
| whose sense of hearing was not overacute: 
“tis but the echo ye waked i’ the tower.” 

“'That’s half an hour since,” cried Micky 
| disdainfully. “Do an icho hould his brit 
half an hour, an’ thin call ye by name? Till 
me that, ould Grigory.” 

At this moment Jamie, impatient to dray 
the more especial attention of the group at 
the hut to the tower, screened the light from 
| their view. 
| “ What’s gane wi’ the light again, keeper!” 

asked Margery, observing the absence of the 
beacon. 

But ere the question was finished Jami: 
| had withdrawn the screen. Micky looked 
up to the tower. 

“Tt burns bright as iver it did,” he de- 
clared; but the instant he turned around 
the light disappeared. 

“Nay, the light’s gane frae the tower, 
Micky,” said the fisherman. 

“Ould Grigory, look hither!” cried th 

light-keeper, indignantly. “First ye hould 
that me ears are desaved by an icho, an’ nixt 
that I can’t thrust me eyes to persave the 
b’acon.” The light re-appeared as Micky 
turned toward it. “Now if that’s not the 
b’acon light glintin’ clare an’ bright, what is 
it?” As he turned to appeal to Rachel, th 
light disappeared. 

“‘Misthress Rachel, ye’re iver discrate an 
sinsible ; will ye, too, consint that I be blind 
an’ sthupid ?” 


and 
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“Truly, there be nae light there, Micky,” 


said Rachel, who had scarcely finished het 
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only when the light re-appeared. The light- | 
“- ner was amazed. 

«Shure ye’re a’ gone daft together,” he 
«ed, “Robin, lad, be the b’acon yon a 

2 on or a’ moonshine ?” 

“The light’s aglow noo, Micky,’ 
the imbecile. 

“Jt’s quare how well the fool an’ I agree,” 

ttered Micky, aside. ‘‘ Now whose eyes 
»failin’ thim, I wondher?” Looking around 
#-an answer, the light disappeared. “The 

xeon glames stiddy an’ thrue as a howly 
*(turning). “But whereisit? Rob, 

. fool, why did ye jist say the light was 

iin’, Whin it’s clane gone intirely ?” 

As if to contradict every assertion of the 

ght-keeper, and make him doubt his very 
eves, the light re-appeared. 

“«Jt’s gleamin’, Micky,” said Robin, inno- 
ently. 

“Micky Maguire!” cried the voice again, 

lowed by a vain effort to smother irre- 
ressible laughter. The Irishman was as- 

nded and thoroughly mystified. 

“Eyes an’ ears, sights an’ sounds! Shure 
the bogles be at their canthrips the night. 
Who calls? An’ did ye know me in 

e ould counthry? Whither yez be Katy 
r the icho, ye’ll niver kape a sacret. An 
yell not tistify, ll sake ye.” 

Starting suddenly forward, the luckless 
Micky went sprawling headlong over a chair. 
While the attention of all was directed to 
the light-keeper’s misfortunes, Jamie stole 

it of the tower, and ran across to the op- 
posite cliff, concealing himself among the 
Micky arose unhurt, but more than 
ever bewildered. 

“Where am I? Somebody wants me, an’ 
ld like to give a riference.” 

“We'll a’ go wi’ ye,” said the fisherman. 
‘The echo will ne’er harm us.” 

The light-keeper and Gregory, followed by 
Rachel and Robin, climbed the cliffs to the 
tower. 

Marian slept, while Margery watched her 
vith tearful eyes. 

“Poor Marian !” she murmured, softly. 
thought to see her greet wi’ Jamie this night. 
She rises, but wakes not. I'll follow her!” 

Marian took the path up the cliff, over 
which in slumber her feet that night had 


’ 


replied 


” 


1:1] 
Hillo: 


bushes. 


twice before been guided in safety, closely | 
followed by Margery, who dared not awaken | 
Her face was radiant with | 
that mystical light for which our language | 


her suddenly. 


has no name. 
“Oh, Katy, me frolicsome dear!” 


sang Micky, as they neared the tower. 
“Ttell ye, mon, ’tis but the echo,” persist- 
ed the old Scotchman. _ “ Ca’ to it an’ see.” 


“An’ are ye not Katy, me swate pearl an’ ruby ?” 


“Great fool an’ booby,” was the answer | 
shouted back from the cliff. } 


THE SLEEP-WALKER. 
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“That was a furrin’ icho,” cried Micky, 
angrily, “and not to be ricognized in this 
counthry.” 

Meanwhile Marian and Margery drew near 
where the watchful sailor lay, who perceived 
their approach. 

“Here come Manie an’ my dear 
mither; I'll play the rogue nae longer.” 

Jamie stepped from the shadows into the 
path. 

“ Good-e’en, an’ bless ye, mither!” 

Margery screamed in terror. 

“Jamie! Jamie! is it thou, or the ghost o’ 
a puir drooned laddie ?” 

“Tis I, mither, an’ nae ghost,” cried Jamie, 
tenderly embracing her. “So Marian walks 
in sleep the same as e’er. Hush! she wakens. 
Manie dear!” 

Marian, slowly awaking, took his hand in 
hers, with no fear and without surprise, say- 
ing, ‘‘ We ha’ waited for ye, Jamie.” 

“She’s like one dreaming still, mither; 
we'll lead her hame.” 

Each holding one of Marian’s hands, they 
descended to the hut. 

“The echo’s flitted; come doon a’,” cried 
Gregory; and the search was immediately 
abandoned. 

The fisherman being in advance, was the 


auld 


| first to discover the presence of Jamie. 


“Ah, my soncy laddie!” he cried. “ Aweel! 
ye’re welcome hame wi’ a’ your mischief.” 

Micky was sadly nonplused, but only for 
a moment. . 

“Ah, Katy mavourneen!” he exclaimed, “I 
fare ye’ll ne’er come over, an’ Terry O’Shane’s 
elicted. Shure [ll niver again thrust an 
icho. But whooray for the sailor b’y safe 
home! More nor that—now Jamie ’ll take 
care iv the slape-walker.” 

“Come, Robin,” said Marian. 

The boy stole quickly to her side. With- 
out prelude they began, and ne’er on shore 
or sea did voice or flute wake sweeter echoes 
than those repeating the sleep-walker’s song 
of 


WELCOME HAME. 
Arr—“ Speed away.” 
“ Welcome hame! welcome hame frae the treacherous 
sea! 
Our hearts were sae weary wi’ waiting for thee. 
We counted the days syne ye sailed doon the bay, 
An’ looked for ye back wi’ the sweet blooms 0’ May; 
We sighed when ye came not, but watched till ye 
came: 
Welcome hame! welcome hame! welcome hame! 


“In her hut by the sea-shore thy mither was lone, 

When the wild winds replied to the ocean’s sad 
moan. 

We thought o’ ye, tossed on the billow to-night, 

But I dreamed ye would steer for the true beacon 
light ; 

We prayed for ye, Jamie, an’ watched till ye came: 

Welcome hame! welcome hame! welcome hame!” 


Marian leaned her head on Jamie’s shoul- 
der. 
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THE NEW SOUTH. 


By EDWIN DE LEON. 


L—ITS AGRICULTURAL ASPECT. 
thee revisited the Southern States 

during the past summer, with a special 
view to a careful inquiry into their actual 
condition and prospective prospects in an 
agricultural and industrial point of view, 
the writer was strongly impressed by the 
great changes wrought both upon place and 
people, and devoted himself to the exam- 
ination of the problem which they present. 
The result of those personal investigations 
he purposes to lay before the readers of this 
magazine. Southern born and bred himself, 


the writer proceeds to the performance of | 


his labor of love with the simple statement 


that the truth, the whole truth, and nothing | 


but the truth is set forth in this record. 


The situation of the South immediately 
after the four years’ struggle was very ex- 
ceptional, and great changes took place suc- 
cessively during the years which followed. 
When the war ended, the belief was general- 
ly entertained at the South that reunion, ob- 


livion, and amnesty would quickly follow the | 


cessation of hostilities. It was thought that 
the whole Southern people, with the excep- 
tion of a few obnoxious leaders, would be at 
once restored to their former status after 
ratifying the changes wrought by the war, 
and faithfully accepting the situation. The 


first effect of this belief, equally entertained | 


at the North and South, was to give a new 
impulse to the agricultural and industrial 
development of the latter. Northern energy 
and capital immediately poured in to avail 
themselves of the opportunity ; plantations 
were purchased or worked by Northern 
money, with or without the aid of former 
owners; saw-mills and cotton factories ab- 
sorbed Northern energy and capital; and 


the South, even under her political disabili- | 


ties, seemed awakening to a new birth and 
unparalleled prosperity. But the almost 
universal loss and failure attendant on the 
well-meant but unskillful essays of these 
new allies in a field and a business they did 
not understand, under the disorganization 
of the only available labor, drove them away, 
and caused a strong ebb-tide of Northern 
sentiment to set in within the first two 
years, against which the South has been 
slowly making headway. For the past six 
years her people have been staggering under 
burdens, financial, industrial, and political, 
which have retarded her progress, impov- 
erished her population, crippled her re- 
sources, and repelled all outside aid. Yet 
her people have borne their burdens brave- 
ly, manifesting an endurance, patience, and 
energy not hitherto classed among their 
characteristics. For the last two years they 


have been slowly but surely struggling ; 
to a better position, and the prospects of the 
South to-day are more promising than they 
ever have been since she essayed her most 
disastrous experiment. In fact, her future 
now promises more than it ever did in what 
she regarded as the palmy period of her pros- 
perity. Under the altered condition of her 
position and of the control of her labor, she 
has been compelled to learn much in the way 
of diversifying her products, and of vary- 

ing the application of her intellect and her 

labors. The result has been the develop- 

ment of a new South—one not exclusively 

and jealously agricultural, over which cot. 

ton is king, and rice and sugar sole vice. 

| gerents, but another, built upon a broadey 

basis, wherein the development of all her 

natural resources, and the diversification of 

employments and pursuits, already begin to 

put her on a level with those communities 

which are not the slaves of one idea. Na- 

ture, climate, soil, and habit have made the 

Southern people more an agricultural than 
a manufacturing community ; but they have 
at last discovered that within their bounds 
is ample room for both, and are profiting at 
last from the lesson so dearly learned. 

The effect of emancipation on Southern 
labor is a very broad theme, and a very difti- 
cult as well as delicate one to treat. The 
changed conditions of Southern labor, and 
altered attitude of former master and slave 
| toward each other, lie at the root of the 

great problem of the future progress and 
prosperity of the country which the two 
races must still continue to occupy in com- 
mon. Much as has been said and written 
| on this vital question, it is yet little under- 
stood at the North or in Europe: and most 
erroneous and exaggerated ideas, equally 
unjust to white and black, commonly pre- 
| vail. 

| Beyond the knowledge that emancipation 
| has entirely reversed the political relation 
before existing between white and black, 
and created direct antagonism where there 
used to be identity of feeling and interest, 
the North knows as little as Europe of the 
actual feeling and attitude of the two races 
| at the South to-day. The common belief 
that this antagonism is not only political, 
but personal, social, and industrial, and that 
in consequence things are in a hopeless mud- 
dle there, is an error, and a most mischievous 
one, requiring speedy correction. Facts are 
and ought to be stronger than theories, and 
the immense increase in the crops of that 
| section during the last three years, as com- 
' pared with the previous period, furnishes a 
complete exposure of the fallacy to which 
we have referred. 
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“Never in her most boastful days did the 
ld South, under her cherished system of 
Jave labor, produce better crops, or reap a 
‘cher remuneration for them, than the new 
zouth has for the past two years, with the 
omise of a yet more abundant yield dur- 
ng the present one. Yet the labor of the 
eedman is still the chief dependence of 
che cotton, sugar, and rice planter, no sub- 
titute for it having yet been found on any 
extensive scale. Other and newer indus- 
tries are also developing themselves in like 
proportion, and there must be harmonious 
and willing workers to achieve such results. 
It is true that the first effect of emanci- 
nation on the liberated slave was to make 
iim too proud to work—believing freedom 
and idleness to be synonymous. Fora while 
the planters had a hard fight, and the ruin 
fmany of them may be traced to this cause, 
aided by the unpropitious seasons, the floods, 
ind tempests which followed the war. But 
this ebullition in the mind of the freedman 
oon settled down, outside of the cities, 
mong the masses who could not make a 
iving out of politics. The negro soon rec- 
nized the great truth, which the white 
man had learned long before, viz., that “in 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread” 
was still the great law of human life. As 
in old planter remarked to the writer, when 
isked how the freedman could now be com- 
yelled to do his task, “ Hunger is a sharper 
spur now than ever the overseer’s lash used 
to be. Now they can not shirk work and 
be supported : they must work or starve, for 
their food and clothing and the support of 
their families are dependent on their own 
amings. Necessity is their higher law. 
Their freedom, with all its compensations, 
has brought with it the penalty of provid- 
ug for themselves ; and as their only capital 
s their labor, on that must be their sole de- 
pendence.” Thus the freedman was forced 
towork; and how well he has worked, aided 
by the new reinforcements of native white 
Southern labor which the war has devel- 
oped, the late Southern crops attest. The 
native white man does not object to work 
uongside of the negro, with whose pecul- 
iarities he has had a life-long familiarity. 
The foreign white man does object, and even 
“the heathen Chinee,” and this is, and ever 
will be, one great barrier to the introduction 
ofa foreign laboring class through immigra- 
tion or colonization in those portions of the 
Southern country where the negro does the 
great bulk of the manual labor. The culti- 
vation of the lowland cotton, rice, and sugar 
seems destined to rest in the hands which 
nature has peculiarly fitted for it, at least 
during the term of this generation. Sever- 
al schemes of immigration and colonization 
through which other labor could be procured 
have been tried in the Southern country 
since the war, embracing not only the ordi- 








nary English, Irish, and German population, 
but also stretching as far north as Sweden, 
as far east as China, and even trying Spain 
for recruits. South Carolina, Georgia, and a 
few other States have tried the establishment 
of bureaus of immigration, and appointed 
commissioners, but Virginia, Texas, and re- 
cently Louisiana, are the only ones that have 
tried with fair promise of ultimate success, 
and the earlier essays referred to have been 
abandoned. Suffice it to say that thus far 
they have only proved sufficiently successful 
to encourage further efforts in the same di- 
rection, without seriously affecting results 
or at all disturbing the present status of the 
negro as an indispensable element of South- 
ern progress. 

Complaints, loud and frequent, have been 
heard from some sections of the Southern 
country that the emancipated slave will not 
work ; that he occupies, without cultivating, 
the soil on which he has squatted, with or 
without authority; and that fields former- 
ly yielding rich harvests are relapsing into 
brush-wood and jungle, with but small corn 
patches around his hut. To some extent 
this is true—as, for example, on the Ogee- 
chee, near Savannah, on the sea islands of 
South Carolina, and in a few other equally 
unfortunate localities. The favored few to 
whom land was actually given, or who have 
been permitted forcibly to appropriate or 
retain it—as at Beaufort, South Carolina, 
and the adjoining islands—have made no 
use of it, living chiefly by fishing and hunt- 
ing, and they have succeeded in transferring 
much of the rice culture from South Carolina 
to Louisiana through their neglect of the 
rich lands they now control yet will not util- 
ize. Here and in isolated semi-tropical parts 
of the Southern country, where the negro can 
eke out a precarious subsistence by hunting 
and fishing, or from the spontaneous prod- 
ucts of the earth, bands of them have re- 
lapsed into semi-barbarism, and even into 
the worship of Voudou and the adoption of 
other African superstitions. But these are 
exceptional cases, and do not embrace any 
large proportion of the old slave population 
or their offspring. Equally exceptional are 
the instances in which the freedman has be- 
come a landed proprietor on any consider- 
able scale, or has contrived to accumulate 
either wealth or property, real or personal, 
from either hiring his old master’s plantation 
or working it un shares with him. Hence, 
eight years after his emancipation, the trav- 
eler in the Southern States finds the negro, 
whether working for wages or on shares, 
occupying industrially the same position 
relatively to the white that he did before 
the war, content to earn his living merely, 
and taking no heed for the morrow, accumu- 
lating nothing, and still continuing a tiller, 
not a proprietor, of the soil. In the Gulf 
States, whither the negro population stead- 
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ily drifts from the more , Mesthane ones, the 
same sugar and cotton plantations are in 
many instances worked by the same “ hands” 
as those which worked them before the war, 
the chiof difference being a great diminution 
of the comforts and actual profits derived 
by the cultivators from such labor, and a 
different political relation between employér 
and employed. Many of these plantations 
have changed hands, it is true, but they have 
passed into white hands where such change 
has been made; the freedmen have not be- 
come proprietors. Deeply indebted as most 
of the large Southern planters were to their 
factors before the war, and generally antic- 
ipating the profits of their crops by loans 
from them to produce and bring them to 
market, the planters fell with their factors, 
whose credit, crippled and crushed by the 
war, would permit neither future advances 
nor past credits to continue. The great 
planters and slave-owners, whose names had 
become historical in the South and the Un- 
ion, collapsed, and their plantations fell into 
the hands of men who had accumulated cap- 
ital, were worked for the benefit of their 
creditors, or on shares with the freedmen. 

Several plans of planting on shares with 
the freedman have been adopted by the 
Southern planters, and are now in active 
operation—the object being to secure his 
labor, and make it more reliable and avail- 
able, by interesting him in its results. In 
some instances the landed proprietor still 
pays regular wages, but the system of plant- 
ing on shares is more common, in which the 
laborer gets, in lieu of wages, a stipulated 
portion of the profits out of the proceeds of 
the crop, varying from one-half to one-third. 

There is a third plan also resorted to, 
whereby the proprietor of the land takes no 
interest in the crop further than holding a 
lien over it for the payment of a stipulated 
sum, at which he leases it absolutely, with 
mules, implements, etc., to a body of labor- 
ers, represented by one selected as the head 
of the gang. In some instances different 
parts of the same plantation are thus leased 
out to several separate gangs. 

The great cultures of the extreme South- 
ern States to which these observations ap- 
ply are sugar, cotton, and rice. The sugar 
and rice cultures are conducted upon much 
the same principle. The cotton culture 
is pursued under all these various plans, 
with infinite modifications in different local- 
ities. Since the war native white labor is 
more general in the cotton culture, in the 
northern portions of the cotton States, where 
there are few negroes. The small proprie- 
tors have taken their coats off, and, with 
their children, taken hold of the plow and 
hoe most manfully, while their wives and 
daughters find employment in the cotton 
factories rapidly springing up in that sec- 
tion. If manual labor ever was considered 





“ge srvile” for white people at the South as 
has been generally believed), it ce rtainly } 

ceased to be so regarded now, for the South. 
ern population has become a very industr 
ous and thrifty community. 

As before the war, the great centre of th 

sugar culture is in Louisiana, Florida Dro. 
ducing but one-seventh of the qué antity 

though well adapted to the culture. Fy» 
practical sugar planters in Louisiana th 
following results of their experience 
statement of the present system of Jalo, 
have been collated and condensed. Th 
views and opinions given constitute the ao 
gregate of the individual statements m } 
in response to queries. 


» aD 


ade 
Some of these plant 
ers have employed not only the negro, but 
with him also the Chinese, Portuguese, 
Spanish Galicians, specially introduced } 
private enterprise for the purpose of tryir 
other labor than that of the negro, which 
proves inadequate and unequal to the «& 
mand. A few facts relative to the deman( 
and supply, and to the decrease of laborers. 
will show this inadequacy. 

The number of working field “hands” j; 
the State of Louisiana before the war has 
been variously estimated at from 125,000 to 
150,000, of whom about four-fifths were black 
and one-fifth white. Since the war there has 
been a sensible decrease of both white an 
black population (native), from emigratio: 
and other causes. Out of 20,000,000 acres of 
cultivable land not more than one-tenth is 
under cultivation. A large number of plan- 
tations formerly cultivated have ceased to 
be so, except in patches on which squatters 
have settled; many more have passed into 
the hands of New Orleans banks and mer- 
chants, holding mortgages on them. Imme- 
diately after the war about 20,000 colored 
field “ hands” were imported into the State, 
from Virginia and other Southern States, 
and have helped by their votes to control 
legislation, while they have not restored 
agricultural prosperity. The returns show 
that Louisiana has nearly 14,000 more black 
population in 1870 than she had in 1860; 
and yet, although there has been an increase 
in the rice crop, she does not make two- 
thirds as much cotton, sugar, molasses, and 
other produce as she made in 1860. It is 
also stated that cattle and all domestic ani- 
mals have decreased more than one-third 
during the same period. 

After various experiments the following 
is the system usually adopted on the sugal 
plantations: The planter gives the negro 
laborer his house rent, fuel, garden spot 
with privilege of raising pigs and poultry— 
all free. He also gives him in money on 
dollar per diem, payable monthly. The 
freedman stipulates to work ten hours pe! 
day, but seldom gives a fair day’s work. 
In fact, the planters complain that he shirks 
his work as much as he can, although he fully 
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snderstands what he ought to do. This! 
makes it necessary to watch him, which in- 
volves additional expense to the planter. 
These laborers have little thrift. Many | 
yho have worked on the same place and oc- 
cupied the same cabin for the last seven | 
vears have saved nothing. They spend in 
dissipation most of what they make, living | 
<qualidly, and denying themselves common 
somforts at home. They do not usually raise 
their own food, which they easily can do 
from the rich soil around their cabins given 
them for the purpose. They do not even pro- 
yide themselves with warm winter clothing; 
«would rather crouch over the fire a cold day 
than clothe themselves warmly and work.” 
Since emancipation the women work little, if 
atall. They seldom go into the fields, pre- 
ferring lighter work, when they do any, but, 
as a rule, are chiefly consumers and drones. 
They are not even good housekeepers, and 
take little care of their children, who are 
not instructed nor taught habits of indus- 
iry. The younger generation is by no means | 
as industrious or honest as the elder, whose 
habits were formed before the war. The 
fredmen on the plantations are generally 
quiet, orderly, and respectful, and will trust 
iheir white employers in all matters not po- 
litieal. There the antagonism is direct and | 
ineradicable. 

But few sugar planters work on shares 
with the negroes. Every evening a ticket | 


for his day’s or half-day’s work is given the | 
negro, and at the expiration of the month, | 
on handing in his tickets, he receives the 


amount they call for. Some planters have 
supply shops for their “hands,” others have 
not. Asarule, whatever the freedman earns 
hespends. He lays up nothing for his fam- 
ily, for illness, or old age. One of the plant- 
ers writes: “ Two years ago I brought Chi- 
nese from California. They work about as | 
well as the negroes, but, in my opinion, no 
better. They seem to be just about as thrift- | 
less, and eat all they make. They are quiet | 
and orderly enough, after culling and expel- 
ling the idlers and gamblers among them, 
who debauch the others. Last January Lin- | 
troduced some Spanish Galicians, expressly | 
imported by one of our citizens. They are 
decidedly the best laborers I have ever had 
—sober, hard-working, thrifty, and reliable. 
Men, women, and children all work equally 
well. They are educated, and can read and 
write. This first batch consisted of about | 
ninety. Arrangements are making to get | 
more, and I consider them a valuable acqui- | 
sition, in every respect superior to the Chi- 


| ing season. 


first batch of laborers, with the promise 
that many more should follow each month. 
Owing, however, to the active opposition of 
the Portuguese government, which did not 
relish his plan of depletion of its best blood, 
Mr. Nathan succeeded in securing but about 
two hundred laborers in all from this quar- 
ter, among them several families. In July, 
1872, he returned to Lisbon, but finding the 


| opposition of the government and of the 


priests very strong, he abandoned Portugal, 
and turned his attention to the north of 
Spain (Galicia). At Corunna it was less 
difficult to obtain transport by Liverpool 
steamers for his laborers, and he accordingly 
brought out one hundred Galicians, includ- 
ing some families. Both Portuguese and 
Galicians have given so much satisfaction 
to the planters whe have employed them 
that Mr. Nathan has received orders for 
more of them, which he hopes to succeed 
in filling this autumn in time for the grind- 
His charge is sixty dollars per 
adult for passage-money and commissions, 
which the planter pays on arrival of the la- 
borer, and deducts from his wages at the 
rate of five dollars per month. The con- 
tract is for twelve months, laborers to be 
paid at the rate of fifteen dollars currency 
each month, and to be housed and fed, with 


| Stipulated rations on a liberal scale set forth 


in the contract. The original contracts with 
the Portuguese were for three years, which 
was found to be too long a term to give sat- 
isfaction. The contract for twelve months 
is faithfully kept, and the laborers have al- 
ready remitted to their families consider- 
able sums out of their savings, which will 
encourage more to come. He says: “I ex- 
pect to get out in the fall of 1873 some two 
hundred Galicians, with families, for whom 
orders have already gone forward, and by 
the end of the year I expect additional or- 
ders.” Of all the experiments yet tried for 
the introduction of foreign labor this seems 
one of the most promising, and its progress 
must be watched with much interest by 
those who are most deeply concerned. It 
would be a strange illustration of the re- 
venges wrought by the whirligig of time 
if the Spanish race should a second time 
take root in the soil of Louisiana, where 


|onece they were masters, and from which 


they were violently expelled by another and 
hostile race, yet a race kindred to their 
own, and still sympathetic. 

The sugar culture of Louisiana has suf- 
fered most severely by the war, and for the 
past three years the planters declare it has 


| 

nese.” | not paid, although more hopeful for the 

The enterprising citizen of New Orleans | present year. Several causes of a general 
who introduced these laborers, Mr. Charles | character have conspired to produce this 
Nathan, a well-known resident of that city, | result. The world’s production of sugar is 
commenced his operations in September, | estimated at about 3,000,000 tons. Cuba, 
1871, going first to Portugal. Returning | Brazil, and the Indies made very large crops 
thence in January, 1872, he brought out his | last year, and there was an increased pro- 
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duction of beet-root sugar of 250,000 tons. 
This glut so depressed the market that 
ruinous losses resulted, both in Europe and 
America, and prices went down below pay- 
ing point either to producer or dealer in the 
article. The consumption in the United 
States of the cane sugars during the year 
ending January 1, 1873, was 637,373 tons, 
which is about the average, or slightly over 
it, for the past three years. 

The following figures will show the rela- 
tive production in this country since 1859, 
and its value: 


Year Hhds, 


Price Pet | ‘Total Value. 


1859 ...| 221,840 





| $82.00 | $18,490,880 

| 1860...) 228,753 | | 64.25 | 14,697,380 
1861. ..| 459,410 | 54.02 | 24,817,328 

| 1865...| 18,079 | 19,886,900 | 157.50 2,847,442 

| 1868...) 84,256 | 95,051,225 | 137.80 | 11,610,477 | 

| 1870. ..| 144,881 | 168,878,592 | 102.20 14,806,838 

| 1S71...| 128,461 | 146,906,125 | 97.16 | 121481971 | | | 


| 1872... 


108,529 | 125,316,493 | 


9,949,989 | 

- _ 
The prevalent opinion in Louisiana among 
the planters and sugar dealers is, that there 
is every probability of a considerable in- 
crease in quantity and improvement in 
prices. The condition of the crop early in 
September was better than the average, and 
it was estimated that the crop would yield 
from 125,000 to 130,000 hogsheads. The chief 
apprehension felt is in relation to the Euro- 


pean beet-root crop, which threatens to be | 


exceptionally large, even in excess of the 
last, viz., one million and a half tons. 
Owing to causes already stated, in combi- 
nation with the reduction of the Carolina 
rice culture, many of the Louisiana sugar 
planters have turned their attention to the 


cultivation of the former product, which | 


they find costs less and pays better. The 
swampy, alluvial soil of her lower delta, and 
her semi-tropical climate, make this State 
better suited to the rice culture than even 
South Carolina, and thousands of acres of 


now useless lands can be appropriated to | 


this cereal. The planting this season was 
the largest since the war, and the caleula- 
tion has been made that the yield will ex- 
ceed any previous one by forty per cent.— 
that is, 125,000 barrels of clean rice. Before 
the war rice was only cultivated in the par- 
ish of Plaquemines ; now many of the large 
sugar plantations in several parishes are 
devoted to rice culture. Last year’s crop 
which suffered from the low water on the 
rivers and bayous, which was exceptional, 
amounted to 52,206 barrels of clean rice, each 
barrel containing 230 pounds, compared with 
30,000 barrels the year before, 
1870. So that the anticipation this year is 
that the rice crop will be fully double the 
maximum of preceding years. The average 


| which would turn out from seven to eight 
and a half barrels of clean merchantable 
rice, 

To meet the increasing demands of the 
rice culture there are now in Lou Siang 
eleven steam-power rice mills, and a very 
large one, almost finished, in the ec ity of New 
Orleans. Ten of these are in active Opera. 
tion. It would seem that the Chinese shoul 
prove more available for this kind of eul 
ture—to which they are accustomed at 
home—than for that of sugar. In order to 
show the great falling off in the rice 
not only of South Carolina (where it has 
been given up mostly to the negroes), }yt 
of the whole Southern country as wel] the 
following tabular statement is given, the 
figures of which approximate the truth: 


cTop 


Rice Crop in | 1850, 1860, 








| 
Pounds, | Pounds, 
| South Carolina | 159,930,613 | 119,100,524 
Georgia.... | 88,950,691 52,507,652 
| Alabama. . | 9)319/9R9 493,465 
Mississippi ... 2,719,856 809,082 
| North Carolina 5,465,868 7,593,976 
Louisiana.....| 4,425,349! 6,331,957 | 





Total in U.S. 


21: 3,804,629 


186,835,956 


73,092,870 


These are the chief naneetns States, 
although it is also grown in smaller quan 
tities in most of the Southern States. But 
this comparative estimate shows the situa- 
tion. 

It is a sad record, the total crop two 
years since (and it is net much better now) 
having fallen off from 213,000,000 of pounds 
to 73,000,000, and the South Carolina yield 
from 160,000,000 pounds sinking down to 
32,000,000. Louisiana has quadrupled her 
yield up to 1870, and promises to double it 
again this year. 

One peculiarity of this culture, so great 
and so remunerative formerly, was the very 
restricted area of the field of its production, 
limited to four small districts in South Car- 
olina, near the city of Georgetown, and to 
four counties in Georgia, in the vicinity of 
Savannah. As already stated, this source 
of supply is now almost cut off, and while 
admitting this fact, Mr. Walker, the statisti- 


| cian of the Agricultural Bureau, referring to 


| 


and 49,000 in | 


yield of rice to the acre in Louisiana is esti- | 


mated at fifteen barrels of rough, although 
as many as nineteen have been gi athered, 


the failure of this crop on the Atlantic coast 
(and he might have added on the Savannah 
River and Ogeechee), says: “It is mainly 
sarried on by negroes, on their own account, 


,| as a business in which they had a lifetime 


training, and its destruction would be a 
serious calamity to a needy but industrious 
class of our population ; and there is no rea- 
son why the home demand for rice should 
not be met without importation. It must 
be deemed an absurdity, if not a disgrace, 
for a country like ours to assume the neces- 
sity of importing cereals or breadstuffs in 
any form.” 

The reason why is given by the same ofli- 


‘cial authority elsewhere in the Agricultural 
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Commissioner’s report. We give his words: 
“The rice planters were driven from the 
(Carolina and Georgia shores during the war, 
\ahor was in a disorganized and chaotic state, 
production had almost ceased, and at its 
se dams, flood-gates, canals, mills, houses, 
were either dilapidated or destroyed, and 
the power to compel the laborers to go into 
the rice swamps utterly broken. The labor- 
ers had scattered, gone into other business, 
and those obtainable would only work for 
themselves on a share contract. Many of the 
proprietors were dead, and more absentees ; 
and inexperienced men from the North or 
elsewhere assumed their places. The rice 


fields had grown up in weeds or tangled ! 


shrubbery, the labor of separation was dis- 
eouraging, and the work of cultivation 
ereatly increased, giving unexpected gravi- 
ty to the accidents and contingencies of the 
season.” 

This painful picture, which every late vis- 
itor to that section will concur in pronoun- 
cing by no means overcolored, and in which 
but the half is told, applies as well to the fa- 
mous sea island cotton plantations in that 
vicinity as to the rice fields. Both have been 
pretty much given up or taken forcible pos- 
session of by the former laborers, by what 
right or title, save that of possession, no one 
knows or seems much to care. The figures 


given above show the result in the rice cul- 
ture, to which must be added the startling 
‘ 


vet, which is alluded to by the government 
official, that whereas until 1861 our exports 
of rice were very large, and no small element 
of national wealth, for the last twelve years 
we have been compelled to import foreign rice 
to feed our own people, to the value of about 
one million and a half dollars per annum. 
Add to this the loss of the foreign exports 
up to the former period, which used to aver- 
age from two to three millions of dollars in 
value per annum, and the story of rice cul- 
ture is told. 

But the great Southern staple still is cot- 
ton, and its culture demands the greatest 
care, as well as an addition to the existing la- 
bor, both white and black. The immense and 
unexpected expansion of the cotton culture 
in the Southern States, under all the diffi- 
culties and discouragements which have har- 
ried and harassed the planters since the war, 
has excited the astonishment of the world. 
We must estimate the Southern cotton crop 
hereafter at over 4,000,000 bales. The won- 
der grows in the mind of the traveler who 
passes now through the cotton belt of the ex- 
treme Southern States, or who even skirts 
it; for, careless and slovenly as that culture 
seemed before the war to the unaccustomed 
eye, the present outward aspect of those cot- 
ton fields is more ragged and repulsive still, 
owing to the general air of neglect and di- 
lapidation which marks the buildings and 
fences connected with the cotton fields, and 
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the apparently careless mode of cultivation ; 
for although cultivators and fertilizers and 
modern agricultural implements for labor- 
saving are partially introduced in more fa- 
vored localities, such as Georgia and the 
more northern cotton regions, where the 
people can afford it, yet the great area of 
the cotton belt has been so visited by the 
war and the troubles attendant on recon- 
struction as not to admit of these improve- 
ments, and to a great extent the old sys- 
tem of planting, not cultivating, the soil still 
continues. The old prejudice (if prejudice 
it be) that the plantation, not the farm, pays 
best, still holds its ground in the Southern 
mind, especially where the labor can be had 
to work those plantations, either for wages 
oron shares. The exceptions are to be found 
among the white proprietors of small por- 
tions of land who themselves work their 
farms, and a large class of these in Georgia, 
Alabama, South Carolina, and other South- 
ern States have gone into the use of the cul- 
tivators and phosphates, working thorough- 
ly small patches, instead of planting a great- 
er breadth with less care and labor. 

To a class as generally impoverished and 
pressed for money as the cotton planters, the 
great expense of these cultivators or ferti- 
lizers is an insuperable drawback, for they 
are cash commodities. Hence the South- 
ern planter, ever slow to adopt novelties, 
has not materially varied his old slovenly 
system of cotton planting to any very mark- 
ed extent (except in a few specially fortu- 
nate localities), and only the accustomed eye 
can recognize returning prosperity in what 
presents an outward aspect of dilapidation, 
neglect, and ruin. Throughout the South- 
ern cotton belt, in Mississippi, Alabama, 
and the Gulf States generally, tumble-down 
houses and out-buildings, falling fences, 
ghostly-looking dead pine-trees stretching 
their naked arms over the cultivated fields, 
or stumps erecting their unsightly shapes, 
meet the eyes of the traveler where he ex- 
pects to see fields smiling with fertility. Yet 
in these very fields the practiced eye can see 
the plentiful cotton blooms whitening the 
surface; and although the plant generally 
looks small, and the pod also, yet the abun- 
dance of the yield compensates for all. Many 
of the Georgia and Alabama and Mississippi 
cotton planters express the opinion that the 
small cotton plant with abundant bolls makes 
a better yield than the more pretentious one, 
which towers aloft to the height of many feet 
in the Mississippi and other river bottoms. 
Some very unpromising-looking fields, ac- 
cording to the testimony of experts, thus 
render the best yields. With the exception of 
the fortunate few whose means were not de- 
stroyed by the war and its results, or who 
have since recuperated, and are able to con- 
trol and work their own plantations as for- 
merly, only hiring their labor instead of own- 
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ing it, the system of planting on shares has been | 


generally adopted by the cotton planters on 
the larger tracts or plantations, but with mod- 
ifications which vary almost as much as the 
separate contracts, dependent on what the la- 
borer can bring into the partnership, and his 
capacity. It may be generally stated that 
the planter contributes, on his part, the land, 
mules, horses, farming implements, and seed, 
the negro contributing his labor, and occa- 
sionally a mule team, the latter receiving a 
certain proportion of the crop, or the profits 
thereof (as agreed upon), after all working 
expenses have been deducted, including in- 
terest on any funds advanced by the pro- 
prietor. The share the laborer receives va- 
ries according to the amount of labor or of 
capital (in the way of teams, etc.) the freed- 
man can putin. A Mississippi planter, who 
had tried this system, says: “This system 
nas been found to work better than any 
other plan, when the owner of the land 
works the place himself. If he leases the 
land to the negroes themselves, and per- 
mits them to manage it, the result is not 
generally so favorable. I worked a place 
myself last season, dividing the ‘ hands’ into 
two gangs, each under the control of a head- 
man (colored). The place was left pretty 
much under their management. The exper- 
iment proved a iailure. They not only fail- 
ed to make a good crop, but stole a consid- 
erable part of the cotton that was made. 
As a general rule, the freedmen are like chil- 
dren, and need direction. Of course there 
are exceptions to this, for I have known col- 
ored men who worked their own little places 
very industriously, and kept out of debt; 
but these are the exceptions.” As the freed- 
men generally spend all they make as fast as 
they make it, and the planters are obliged 
to advance money to them to live on, many 
of these planters keep regular accounts with 
their “hands,” and charge them with the 
supplies furnished, keeping very often a 
store of supplies on hand such as the ne- 
groes need. The ineradicable carelessness 
of the negro leads him to neglect the care 
of stock or farming utensils on the planta- 
tion when under his charge, nor will he at- 
tend to necessary repairs. Hence the plant- 
ers who have tried the lease system have 
lost by it, even when an average crop was 
made, from the depreciation of their proper- 
ty, loss of stock, ete. 

The universal verdict of the planters on 
this matter may be summed up in the words 
of one of them, a gentleman of high intelli- 
gence and great experience: “ Notwithstand- 
ing the difficulties attendant on the new 
state of affairs, the colored race have acted 
well on the whole, when the relations be- 
tween themselves and their employers have 


not been interfered with by outsiders who | 


have speculated on their prejudices, their 
ignorance, and their fears. But what the 


South now needs is an influx of intelligent 
hard-working white men. The hegro wij} 
never improve the land he is on. Hy wil 
draw from it, but never add to its f rtility. 
He cares only for to-day, and lets to-mor; Wy 
take care of itself. He may gradually jy. 
prove by association with the white fs 
but in every place where he is left to hi. 
self, or has the control of affairs, there ; 
neither peace nor prosperity. South Capp. 
lina and Mississippi prove this.” The x sult 
of an experience now extending over ejc} 
years would seem to confirm the correctiiess 
of this estimate of the capacity and futy 
prospects of the great mass of the cok 
race in the Southern States. 

Intelligent Southern planters all cox 
in the opinion that it might be more to ¢] 
interest to cultivate smaller tracts of lay( 
more thoroughly under different conditigys 
of labor, and some few are actually trying 
it; but it will be seen from the statement 
already made how impossible it will be, yp. 
der existing circumstances, to make such 
changes general, not to say universal, 

The cotton crop of the present year, as 
contrasted with that of 1871-72 and its pre- 
decessors, shows a wonderful expansion, and 
there is also a corresponding increase in its 
consumption both by Northern and South. 
ern mills. While it is impossible to es 
mate correctly the separate yield of each 
State (usually computed or calculated by 
the receipts at and exports from the chief 
cities of the South, where much cotton is 
handled that is not grown in their State), 
yet an approximation has been made as {ol- 
lows, and generally accepted: 













Estimated Crop of 1872-73. 18 
NER Vc sévacacace | 382,457 | 
Georgia | 614,039 | 
Florida. | 14,068 
Louisiana -» | 1,240,384 
eee .| 848.450 | 
North Carolina .. | 61,596 | 
South Carolina . | 874,476 
Tennessee ........... | 878,818 
VISGHER 6.06.20 tévicses | 483,588 | 276,098 
Total .........+6. | 8,792,866 2,853,351 


A new value has been given to a part of 
the product of the cotton plant which be- 
fore was only used as a fertilizer, but which 
within the last five years has become an ar- 
ticle of export as well as of domestic man- 
ufacture. The cotton seed, the removal of 
which from the cotton was long an expensive 
and puzzling problem, has been discovered 
to be as valuable as almost any other part 
of that wonderful plant, and demand for it 
abroad is now greater and more constant 
than the supply, which is limited, owing 
partly to the indifference and partly to the 
prejudices of the cotton planters. Several 








* Credited with much more than her production— 


| taken from New Orleans shipments. 
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manufactories of cotton- seed oil, cake, and 
meal have been established at New Orleans. 
4n elaborate report on the nutritive and 
ricultural value of which products has 
heen made by Professor Joseph Jones, of the 
Medical University of Louisiana, after care- 
ful chemical examination. The learned doc- 
tor shows the great use and value of these 
produc ts from the hitherto almost worthless 
cotton seed, and states the fact that the in- 
telligent European farmers regard the cake 
sso valuable for cattle feed that it readily 
commands from them from £6 to £8 per 
ton, equivalent at present to about $40 in 
our currency. The works of the Louisiana 
Oil Company alone consume 15,600 tons of 
cotton seed annually, yielding 3,605,600 gal- 
lous of oil of a superior quality, and 6899 
tons of decorticated cotton-seed cakes, used 
as cattle feed. The works furnish steady 
employment to more than one hundred men. 
There are several other similar establish- 
ments in Louisiana, and one in the city of 
Mobile, which receive more orders than they 
can fill. 

The value of the cotton seed as an efficient 
fertilizer has long been known to the South- 
ern planters, but these new uses to which 
the seed has been put greatly enhance its 
value. On submitting to strong pressure 
the oily seeds of the cotton plant a valuable 
and agreeable-smelling and pleasant-tasting 
oil is obtained, which in a purified state is 
now employed for the usual purposes in com- 
merce, the arts, and pharmacy for which 
other kinds of oils and fats are employed. 
Large exportations of this oil and cake, as 
well as of the cotton seed, are now annually 
made to France, England, and other Euro- 
pean countries, whence comes a constantly 
increasing demand. About 50,000 tons of 
seed are annually worked up in the five 
Louisiana mills, producing more than a mill- 
ion and a half gallons of oil, and about 
19,000 tons of oil-cake and meal. The ex- 
ports of this oil last year have been 34,544 
barrels, of which 6459 barrels went to Europe 
and 28,085 to Northern ports. Of the oil-cake 
the exports have been 202,873 sacks, of which 
19,356 went to Northern States and 183,517 
to Europe. This is but one of many illus- 
trations which go to prove that the South- 
erner is awaking under the pinch of adversi- 
ty, and learning the lesson of utilizing and 
developing the lavish gifts of nature, which 
he has hitherto put to so little use. The 
South has long been famous for her corn- 
cake; her cotton-cake is a more recent pro- 
duction, and bids fair to be equally popular 
and profitable. 

The production of fruit in the Southern 
States for market has excited much atten- 
tion sinee the war, and wine-making also, 
both bidding fair to assume large propor- 
tions in the future. 
our Northern States, as well as those pecul- 


iar to semi-tropical climates, grow and yield 
profusely throughout the Southern States, 
from Virginia to Florida; and the grape has 
been found to come to great maturity even 
as far down as Mississippi. 

Fruit enterprises on a considerable scale 
have been attempted in Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Florida, and the apple, pear, 
peach, apricot, and plum are congenial to 
those soils. One experimenter near Mobile, 
Alabama, who shipped his peach crop to St. 
Louis this season, cleared $3000 by it, with- 
out devoting more than a very small portion 


|of his land or labor to that special culture. 


Distilling is also being carried on in connec- 
tion with this business, a bushel of peaches 
yielding about three gills of brandy. In Ala- 
bama, peach-trees, 134 to the acre, average 
five bushels to the tree. Scuppernong grape- 
vines at ten years old average ten to twenty 
bushels of grapes each. Wine from these 
grapes brings $4 per gallon. The orange 
groves of Florida are well known, and some 
enterprises in tropical and sub-tropical fruits 
have been successfully attempted—lemons, 
figs, bananas, and guavas. They have also 
tried the more Northern fruits with some 
success. In Alabama from 500 to 600 bushels 
of apples per acre have been obtained, and 
of pears 300 bushels. The difficulty and ex- 
pense of transportation are the chief draw- 
backs to the extension of this culture, which 
can be conducted simultaneously with others 
by the Southern planters. 

By the steamers from Norfolk, Savannah, 
and Charleston the Northern markets are 
now supplied with early fruits and vegeta- 
bles, and every year increases the quantity 
and value of these home exports. 

The decrease in the number of large plan- 
tations under cultivation, and the increase 
of small farms in the cotton States, is anoth- 
er notable feature of the new situation. The 
latter has been estimated at 18,362 in North 
Carolina, 18,718 in South Carolina, 7593 in 
Georgia, 3673 in Florida, 12,254 in Alabama, 
25,183 in Mississippi, 11,153 in Louisiana, 
18,334 in Texas, 10,420 in Arkansas. This is 
no evidence of prosperity, but the reverse, 
the reduction of size in the farms averaging 
from one-half to two-thirds, and a large 
number of them (so called) being merely 
small patches under cultivation by squat- 
ters, chiefly colored, yielding small returns, 
while great bodies of formerly cultivated 
lands are left to go to waste for want of 
capital and labor to cultivate or work them. 
In some of the more unfortunate States, 
such as South Carolina, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana, the decrease of the area of eculti- 
vation and production is startling, and the 
figures would seem incredible if stated. 
Hence the ery for immigration and labor 


| which comes up from those quarters. But 
The fruits common to | 


recently a Michigan lumber company bought 
250,000 acres of Alabama wild land, heavily 
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per acre, for which they now would not take 
a quarter of a million of dollars. Land is a 
drug in the Southern States now, owing to 
the causes stated ; and even improved land 
can be had at ridiculously low figures in all 
the States south of Virginia, some parts of 
Georgia and Alabama excepted. 

One of the most noticeable features of 
Southern culture, which strikes the stranger 
most forcibly on visiting a region hitherto 
so purely agricultural, is the fewness and 
small size of the farms, as contradistinguish- 
ed from the plantations, or small cotton or 
pea patches. The general absence of care- 
tul farming (as at the North and West), and 
the failure of the cotton, rice, or sugar plant- 
er to raise not only table and plantation 
supplies, but even his own cattle feed, most 
of which is furnished from the West, proves 
the adherence to a bad system. And yet 
the native grasses, which grow spontane- 
ously, could readily be converted into hay, 
and the cow-pea vine, which costs no trouble 
to cultivate, furnishes a favorite and nutri- 
tious food for cattle, while corn, which can 
be grown at a nominal cost, and which is 
a drug in the West at twenty-five cents 
per bushel, costs them $1 25 delivered on 
the plantation. For their failure to raise 
their own “ hog and hominy” they give these 
excuses: Ist. That since emancipation the 
idle and profligate class of freedmen, who 
prowl about for plunder, and will not work 

a small but actively mischievous class— 
will not permit the raising of live stock of 
any kind, stealing it before it comes to ma- 
turity, whether quadruped or biped, plume- 
less or otherwise. 2d. They insist that it 
pays better to raise the great staples exclu- 
sively, and buy other produce. Yet it struck 
the writer that a change of opinion in this 
respect is being wrought on the minds of 
the more progressive planters, and that a 
larger breadth of corn than usual has been 
laid down this season in the cotton States 
to supply the wants of their own people, 
white and colored. Several of the South- 


ern presses have taken up this matter very | 


warmly, and are producing a very decided 
impression on the popular mind. The im- 
policy of permitting the continuance of such 
a drain seems self-evident. The only won- 
der is that it should have continued almost 
a cardinal article of faith with the South- 
ern planter so long, and should survive 
even the “institution” from whence it took 
its root. So of “farming” generally, which 
has never yet, even in the vicinity of the 
larger cities, attained the proportions or 
yielded the profits which ought to be ex- 
pected. 

The heaviest loss incurred by the plant- 
ers, With the exception of their slave prop- 


erty, has been in their live stock, which the | 


war and subsequent events have diminished 


timbered with the best pine, for ten cents | 


fully one-half during the decade ending ;, 
1870, and that diminishing process see, 
still going on. 


Seeins 


A few figures will tell thi. 
story more eloquently than words: 
Vauve or Live Stock on Farms. 








| 1860. nae 
| North Carolina.... | $24,000,000 $12,600.04 
> . P | 212,000,000 
South Carolina beua 31,000,000 | 22.00.0090 
OE 38,000,000 | — 30;000' 00 
Alabama .......... 43,411,000 |  26.690°09 
Mississippi ........ | 41,891,000 | 29.940; 099 
| Louisiana ......... | 15,000.0 


25,000,000 | 
iiesemns aig 


Attempts have been made in various x 
tions of the South, and with gratifying s) 
cess, to introduce the cultivation of the jy 
plant—in Texas, Louisiana, and South Car : 

lina. In India the cultivation of the jut 
is fast gaining on that of cotton, and th, 
| annual export of it from India to Europe and 
America bids fair to equal if not exceed th, 
export of cotton. Jute is the cheapest fibre 
produced, and on that account has been 
largely used as a substitute. In India thy 
comparative yield as contrasted with cot. 
ton on the same field is as 552 pounds to 69 
and it is much easier cultivated. Even its 
stems are useful, resembling willow branch- 
es, and fit for basket-work. The export of 
this cheap substitute for cotton from India 
in 1870 was 300,000,000 pounds; in 1871 
450,000,000—an increase in a year of fifty 
per cent. In 1872 it is estimated an equal 
increase took place, which would equalize it 
with the cotton product of India. The val- 
ue of the imports of this article into t! 
United States in 1871 reached. nearly tiv: 
and a half millions of dollars. This product 
is used to make the cotton bagging, such 
large quantities of which are now bought at 
the South, and it is also used in carpets and 
other fabrics as a substitute for wool, cot- 
ton, and flax. 

The cost of its production in India is one- 
eighth that of cotton, while it brings oue- 
fourth of the price. It sells now in Boston 
at seven cents per pound. If it can } 
brought from India at that rate, it certainly 
would not cost more than half that to rais 
\it at the South. The simple machinery fo 
| spinning and weaving hemp used in Ken- 

tucky may be applied to this. The Agricul- 
tural Bureau at Washington has called th 





| attention of Southern planters to this cul- 


ture, sent seeds, and detailed the results oi 
the experiment. “Its manufacture,” says tli 
report, “requires little capital, skill, or ma 
chinery. 
the ash heap and weaves the sackclot 


largely used in America to envelop both 


grain and cotton.” The reports made | 
| Southern experimenters are very encoul 


aging, and it is probable a few years mor 
will make jute an article of large produc- 
tion, as it already is of large consumptio?, 


in the Southern country. 


The Indian widow still sits upon 
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That the Southern people generally are 
turning their attention seriously to the 
consideration of the whole question of plant- 
ing or farming, large areas or small, and to 
liversification of industry, is abundantly 
proved by their talk as well as by the 
writings and open-air addresses of the more 
sagacious and far-sighted men among them, 
either planters or public men. The utter- 
ances of two representative men in Geor- 
via recently on a public occasion testify 
this; and yet Georgia is exceptionally for- 
tunate in comparison with her Southern 
sisters, as regards her political and finan- 
cial condition, as well as in the general 
prosperity of her people. At a recent ag- 


ricultural fair, Governor Smith, the most 
popular man in Georgia, took very decided 
grounds as to the necessity of stopping the 
tide of emigration from that State, which 
he declared to have reached twenty thou- 
sand whites during the past year, and invit- 
ing immigration from abroad to fill up the 
gap, at the same time making a very grange- 
like appeal to the farmers to combine against 
the politicians. The Hon. Benjamin H. Hill, 
well known both as a public man and as a 
practical planter, drew a most discouraging 
picture of the prospects of the Southern 
planters, at the same time suggesting a rem- 
edy. His remarks were so striking as to de- 
serve reproduction in their leading points. 
Mr. Hill said: “ We of the South are very 


yoor. With individual exceptions, we are 
all poor. I fear we do not know how poor 
we are. I am quite confident we do not 


imagine how poor we are going to be. As 
a people the agricultural population of the 
South are poorer to-day than they ever have 
been, and they are getting poorer every day.” 
After admitting that they would make good 


crops this year, he dampens the ardor of his | 


auditors by adding: “ Now let me ask you 
this question, How much will you make this 
year? I will answer for you. A large ma- 
jority of the planters of Georgia will be 
poorer on the last day of December next 
than they were on the first day of January 
last. I admit that large profits will be made 
by some people on this year’s cotton crop in 
the South, but what I affirm is that (with 
individual exceptions) these profits will not 
be reaped by the planters and producers of 
this cotton. Who will get the profits, then? 
you will ask. I will tell you. Wall Street 
will get millions of your profits; the man- 
ufacturers in New England will get many 
millions; the lien merchants around you 
will get millions; the corn-growers and 
hop-raisers in the West will get many mill- 
ions; the brokers and eotton factors and 
commission merchants will get still other 
nillions; guano men, life-insurance com- 
panies, and many other artful contrivances 
will get the remaining millions of your prof- 
its; and the great majority of the farmers 





may go home and be thankful if they have 
food and clothing, and have settled up their 
bills, and preserved credit enough to go 
through the per-cent. mill another year.” 
Warming with his theme, Mr. Hill contin- 
ues: “I wish I had time to show you how all 
the commercial, manufacturing, Speculating 
world have formed their schemes, shaped 
the laws, and united in harmonious shrewd- 
ness to gather the profits of cotton planting 
in the South.” 

With all due allowance for the rhetorical 
exaggeration of Mr. Hill’s statement, it must 
be admitted that he strikes several blows, 
and gives in a nutshell many of the draw- 
backs to the profits of cotton planting. Nor 
does he stop here, but follows up his bitter 
pill to the jubilant farmers of Georgia with 
a potion fully as “ bitter in the mouth,” thus: 


| “I tell you to-day I care not what scasons 


may come, what large crops you may raise, 
still, under existing conditions, you will ever 
grow poorer who produce cotton, and they will 
ever grow richer who handle it after it is pro- 
duced. Without a great change, the South- 
ern States are destined to become so many 
plantations practically owned by the North- 
jern people, and Southern people so many 
hireling slaves to work them. And in this 
| condition you will reap scarcely the wages 
and not half the respect you accorded your 
| former slaves. Under the present policy the 
| Southern people in the next generation will 
| become the poorest, the most powerless, and 
| the most contemptible of earth’s inhabitants, 
while, under a wise policy, the next gener- 
ation of Southern people may become the 
richest, the most powerful, and the most re- 
spected of living peoples. Which destiny 
will we choose ?” 

Here Mr. Hill paused for a reply, after 
having “dived deeper and come up drier” 
than any deep-sea diver in the bottomless 
ocean of the Southern question ever did be- 
fore. No reply coming, he thus answers his 
} own conundrum : 

“ But you ask, How can this better des- 
tiny be secured? I will tell you. First, 
make cotton your surplus crop. In these five 
words lie the Samson’s locks of your future 
power. Make your own fertilizers by rest- 
ing, cropping, grassing, and manuring your 
lands—thus you become independent of 
guano merchants. Raise your own provis- 
ions—thus you become independent of pro- 
vision merchants. Your cheapest and saf- 
est line of transportation runs from your 
own fields and hog-pens to your own barns 
and meat-houses. With no debts for sup- 
plies, you will need no accommodation credits 
at two per cent. per month !—thus you become 
independent of brokers and cotton factors 
and lien merchants. You can then sell your 
own cotton at your own time, to your own 
chosen buyers and for your own price, and 
will get your own money. None of these 
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things cana a ple anter do who plants: on credit, 
and borrows money to buy his provisions. 
Go on as you are now going, making cotton 
your chief crop, and slavery is the doom of 
your children and your children’s children 
forever. A people that depend on other 
people forfood and clothing are 
be slaves.” 
These are 
utterances coming from such quarters, and 


it can not be denied that the speakers have | 


laid their fingers right on the knot which is 
strangling the Southern planter—the slip- 
knot of overproduction of one staple on 
borrowed money, and of non-production of 
provisions, food, and clothing. 


The benefits arising from the establish- | 


ment of the proposed Agricultural Colleges 
by Congress have not yet been felt in the 
Southern country, as in the East and West. 
Out of the thirty-two colleges which have re- 
ceived the national endowment under the act 
of July, 1862, based on the land scrip appropri- 
ated by Congress for that purpose, Alabama 
has one at Auburn, incorporated February 26, 
1872; Arkansas has one at Fayetteville, or- 
ganized February, 1872; Georgia one at Ath- 
ens, May 1, 1872; Mississippi two, one at Ox- 
ford and another at Rodney; North Carolina 
one at Chapel Hill; South Carolina one at 
Orangeburg; Tennessee one at Knoxville; 
Texas one at Bryan; Virginia has received 
appropriations for two, one at Blacksburg, 
the other at Hampton (colored), described in 
the October number of this magazine ; West 
Virginia has one at Morgantown; Louisiana 
and Florida have no institution established 
in their respective States. 

These colleges are designed to give agri- 
cultural, mechanical, and mineral instruc- 
tion to the pupils. Twenty of them are 
established in connection with existing edu- 
tational institutions, and seventeen are in- 
dependent colleges. More than two thousand 
students are being educated by them, quite a 
number of whom have completed their three 
or four years’ course, and received diplomas. 
A large portion of these students have been 
educated free of expense of tuition. They 
are chiefly, if not entirely, from the Northern 
and Western colleges, the Southern not yet 
having apparently gone into active and 
effective operation, no returns from them 
being given in the official reports on the 
subject beyond the mere details of their or- 
ganization and location. The very great 
advantages which may accrue to the South- 
ern country from the proper use of such col- 
leges is self-evident. 

It would extend this survey of the South- 
ern agricultural situation too much to go 
more into minute or statistical details. The 
general aspect of the agricultural condition 
and prospects at the extreme South has been 


and must | 
|&@ more cheering prospect opened when the 
very significant and striking | 
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———e. 
| sufficiently indicated, by the facts and f figures 
given already, to show the havoc, logs. an 


ruin wrought by the war, and eens eon 
lingering years of reconstruction and repara- 
tion, as well as the signs and symptoms of 
revived prospe rity now manife sting them. 
selves. A brighte r page will be turned ay 


industrial and manufacturing progress of 
the South for the last decade is revealed: 
for in that new movement the friend of the 
South and of the whole country sees th, 
dawn of a brighter and a better day, an jp. 
dication of a happier and more prosperous 
future for this stricken section. 

The one remaining point to be touched 
upon is the financial condition of the South, 
which is really much better and sounde 
than is commonly supposed, although the 


| want of banking capital, and capital gep. 


erally, certainly retards Southern progress, 
But that there is more money really made 
and kept, if not in circulation, in the South- 
ern States to-day than ever before since the 
war, or probably anterior to that period, some 
significant facts outside of the large crops 
produced and paid for go to prove. ‘The 
Southern people have learned not only to 
economize, but even to hoard—rushing from 
one extreme to another. When money is 
called for, with the prospect of large re- 
turns, to be invested in the new manufac- 
turing industries, it is forth-coming, and very 
often in gold. The comparative comfort of 
the mass of the people, outside of a few spe- 
cially afflicted localities which have been 
impoverished by carpet-bag and negro rule, 
is exceptionally good, though luxurious liy- 
ing is now the exception. The freedmen 
themselves in the cities have saved some- 
thing, which they have deposited in the say- 
ings-banks—although not one-hundredth 
part of what they should have done. There 
have been established in the Southern States 
since the war twenty-six branches of the 
Freedmen’s Savings- Bank at Washington 
city, which have received in six years nearly 
$26,000,000 from the freedmen, out of which 
they have drawn about $23,000,000. This 
proves two things—first, the earnings of 
this class, and second, their constitutional 
tendency to spend their money as fast as 


| they make it. 


In a subsequent paper the larger topic of 
Southern industrial progress shall be treated 
with all the new lights a recent tour into 
that section and laborious investigation 
into its developments have given. The 


| South is not dead, nor even sleeping, but 


|own deliverance from the evils, 


wide awake, and striving to work out her 
political, 
social, industrial, and financial, that have 80 
stifled and oppressed her during eight long 
years. 
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A LITTLE SENSATION DRAMA. 
1y A PROLOGUE, THREE ACTS, AND AN 
* EPILOGUE. 

By JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. 

PROLOGUE. 
R. ERNEST LYTTLETON, of the Tem- 
\ ple, London, was an author, by choice 
sather than by necessity. He pleased him- 
2 if to think that he was drawn or driven to 
literature by the sheer force of inspiration 
orgenius. He had some annual income in- 
jependent of any literary earnings, which 
aa perhaps fortunate, in one sense, seeing 
that his literary earnings were not great. 
In another sense, however, it may have been 
ynfortunate, for if he had had to live by au- 
thorship, he might have made a better suc- 
cess, He was thirty years old, good-look- 
ing, and active. He could do many things 
verv well. He was great at athletic exer- 
cises, played several instruments, and was 

an excellent amateur actor. 

Mr. Ernest Lyttleton’s literary efforts were 
varied. He had published a volume of es- 
says, Which received high commendation 
from the best critics, and lay a motionless 
load on the shelves of the publisher. He 
yrote three novels, each in a different style, 
and each in its way admirable, but just 
wanting that little something which insures 
They received high and just en- 
comiums from the critics, and then success- 
ively fell dead. He wrote a very clever lit- 
tle comedy, which was played with great 
success in private, but being brought out 
on the stage, proved a failure. Then he 
thought he would redeem the sinking drama 
of his country, and he wrote a really fine 
and poetie play, full of thought and pathos, 
and even passion. But he had forgotten 
that a drama now must be written to suit 
the peculiarities of the leading actors. The 
leading lady said she couldn’t see herself in 
the part of Lyttleton’s heroine. The piece 
was played six nights, and then withdrawn. 


success. 


Our hero began to think it was time to | 


reconsider his position. He had made six 
distinct efforts at success, and had decisively 
failed in each. He began to grow ashamed 
of himself, cynical, and moody. He thought 
of a long journey, of exile. He thought of 
marrying, but though he liked ever so many 
women, he did not like any particular one 
better than the rest. He thought of trying 


to go into Parliament, only he reflected that | 


he would be certain either to lose his elec- 
tion, or, if elected, to prove a dead failure in 
the House. Lyttleton had friends, social 
position, health, talent, and money, and yet 
life began to look very dreary to him. Men 
like him are more often in the mood which 
leads to suicide than the world, or even per- 
haps the men themselves, are aware of. Wan- 
dering one day, in depressed and weary con- 
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| dition, out from his chambers in the Temple, 


Ernest Lyttleton lost himself in a maze of 
narrow streets, where only poor people live. 
They were the oddest little streets, such as 


|only the old parts of London can show. 


Here you saw the remains of what had evi- 
dently once been a stately palace. Perhaps 
some Surrey, or Leicester, or Perey once oe- 
cupied it, when the way in front was clear 
to the river. Now a separate family swarm- 
ed on every floor, and clothes-lines hung out 
of its stone-corniced windows. Next to it 
was a regular little rural cottage, with red 
tiles on the roof, and a porch, and a window 
on either side of the porch—tiles, porch, and 
windows now all smoke-begrimed and de- 
caying. The town had grown around this 
little cottage, built it in, blocked it up, and 
inclosed it helpless there, like the pretty 
bride of the ballad in the old oak chest. A 
few of the houses had little court-yards in 
front. Others rocked forward, bulging into 
the narrow street, like shabby imitations of 
the Leaning Tower of Pisa. Of course there 
was the usual proportion of gin-shops. The 
smallest London street seems to require at 
least three gin-shops to supply its needs. 
But even the gin-shops here partook of the 
quaint and antique character of the place. 
They were not flashy and pretentious insti- 
tutions, sparkling with crystal chandeliers, 
and served by young ladies in black silk 
and chignons. They were small, dark, an- 
cient structures, with a step down at the 
entrance, by virtue of which the incautious 
visitor sometimes presented himself head- 
foremost. The entire thoroughfare seemed 
to end in one darkling public-house—to 
close, finish, and die there. But when you 
came quite near you found that a narrow 
archway, opening through the public-house, 
admitted the passenger to the outer world 
again. 

Mr. Lyttleton was drawn, despite of him- 
self and his own grievances, to observe the 
place around him. “People really live 
here!” he thought. “They struggle here, 
and have their ambitions and failures, and 
make love and are loved, and win their suc- 
cess or are utterly discomfited, just as every 
where else. I should like to know some- 
thing of life in a place such as this.” Glan- 
cing upward he caught a glimpse of a win- 
dow in one of the largest and oldest houses, 
where there was some attempt at an orna- 
mental blind, and certainly a box of flowers; 
and he thought what a picture, what a story, 
Dickens would have made even out of a 
glimpse like that. He thought of another 
great artist, perhaps a greater artist, in the 
same field of art—he remembered George 


| Sand’s poor Geneviéve with her flowers. 


“There may be a romance or a drama there 
in that house,” he thought, “for any body 
who has the wit to find it.” Then sudden- 
ly it flashed upon him that perhaps his own 
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lack of literary and dramatic success had 
been owing to the fact that he never min- 
gled with real life outside his own little cir- 
cle; that sitting in the library or the smok- 
ing-room of his London club, he had spun 
plots and people, romances and sufferings, 
out of his own brain and the circling clouds 
of his cigar. 


“Why can’t I go and live there for a 
while ?” thought our hero, looking up again | 


at the large grim old house which had the 
box of flowers in its upper window. ‘ Why 
can’t I go there, and live there as the people 
do, and steep myself in the atmosphere and 
life of the place, and find some genuine ma- 
terials there? Tl try it! Tl plunge into 


some new condition of life here or elsewhere | 


in search of the romantic, as Dr. Syntax 
went in search of the picturesque.” 

He emerged into a broader street, hailed 
a passing cab, and went home. 


ACT I. 


An interval of some weeks may be sup- 
posed to have occurred, when the curtain 
again rises on the life of Swordblade Alley— 


for such is the name of the quaint and nar- | 
row street which has just been described. | 
The place, though miserably poor, was not | 


uproarious, or drunken, or squalid. There 
was an air of hard and painful work about 
it, but also an appearance of decency. 

The house with the ornamental blind, or 
attempt at one, and the box of flowers, had 
many lodgers. On the ground-floor lived a 
gold-beater and his family. One floor above 
were lodged in the front-rooms a postman 
and his household; at the rear a bill-sticker 
and his wife and children. Higher up again, 
a little colony of artisans. Still higher were 
the two little rooms,in the front one of 
which was the box of flowers ; and over this 
again, under the sky-line, lodged, in separate 
rooms, two young men. 

The room with the flowers was occupied 
by two sisters, one a little girl of twelve, 
the other some three-and-twenty. Three- 


and-twenty worked for both, the work being | 


the making of artificial flowers. Three-and- 
twenty had a fine, tall figure, a handsome 
face, and fair hair. She was dressed in very 
poor black clothes, was marvelously neat for 
such a place, and had white hands which 
even her work did not spoil. She was call- 
ed Annie Prince ; her sister was Nellie Prince. 
They were orphans, and alone in the world. 
It is summer, and the heat is stifling. The 
window is open, and the door is partly open. 
The little room in which the sisters are sit- 
ting has only two or three chairs, a table, 
and a shabby old sofa in it, but it is clean 
and well kept. Their only other apartment 
is a little bedroom. 
window working away. There is little to 
distract her attention, for the only view is 
across into the bedroom windows of some 


Annie Prince sits at the | 
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lodgers over the way, where washing is tak, : 
in, and the room is perfectly festooned insidi 
with drying under-garments, or into the oe 
below. It is near noon, and most 
population are away at their work, 
lane is lonely. 

Suddenly Annie, having looked out, dray. 
in her head, and says, in a very sweet voj 
albeit dashed with a certain tone of alarn 
‘Oh, Nellie dear, please do shut the door!” 

Annie’s lap is encumbered with her work 
and she can not well get up and shut the 
door for herself. Nellie is idly busy on th, 
floor with some scraps of green and crimson, 
and is in ro haste to move. 

“Nellie dear, George Ransom is comine 
up, and I don’t want to see him.” : 

But a step is heard on the stairs now so 


of th 
and the 


| near that to shut the door might be like ay 


act of rudeness. People can’t keep to then. 


| scives always in such places as this: and so 
| Annie checks her sister, who was scrambjine 


up too late to shut ont the visitor. A tal] 
young man stands in the doorway. He is 
yellow-bearded and rather handsome, put 
there is a vague suggestion of dissipation 
about his whole appearance, and his pal 
gray eyes seem ill to bear the sunshine. 

*‘Good-morning, Miss Prince!” he says, 
with a dash of sarcasm and an air of mock- 
deference. 

“Good-morning, George! 
have come back!” 

“Yes; I’ve got a holiday to-day, and, by 
Jove, I mean to use it, too! Look here, An- 
nie: I want to take you and Nellie to Green- 
wich.” 

Nellie’s face beamed with delight for a 
moment, but then was quickly cast down 
as she noted her sister’s expression. Anni 
shook her head. 

“T am sorry, George, but I have no end 
of work to do, and I can’t go.” 

“Can’t go! Oh, stuff! you know you 
could go. It’s only working double tides 
to-morrow and the day after.” 

“T can’t go, George.” 

“You won’t go, you mean; that’s about 
the size of it! Now look here, Annie, this 
won’t do; no, by Jove, it won’t! You ar 
treating me badly, and I don’t mean to stand 
it! You know I needn’t be in this sort of 
beastly old place at all if it wasn’t for you! 
Hang it all! the fellows I know don’t live in 
this sort of place!” 

“T know you need not live here, George, 
and I wish you wouldn’t. The place is poor 
and miserable, and I never wished you to 
follow me.” 

“ But I do follow you, and will follow you 
until you marry me! You said you would.” 

“Oh no, indeed !” 

“ Well, as good as said it, when your father 
was alive, and when he asked you. Yes, you 
did. Well, you didn’t say you wouldn't. 
What have you got to say against me! 


I low soon you 
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Look here, I am making two pounds, ay,| and discolored old curtain, once red, that 
ol three pounds sometimes, a week, and | screened the parlor window. 


{ can afford to marry, and keep you and Down to Annie’s room presently came the 
Nellie too. What have you to say against young man of the tenor voice. He tapped 
me?” at her door, which now she had closed. Annie 
He came into the room and caught her did not call “Come in,” but went to the door 
wrist. and opened it. 

“George” —ber tears were rising fast—“ I “Oh, Claude!” 
never promised you—never, indeed! But “ Dear Annie, I have come to take you for 


vou know that I don’t like your ways of a promenade,” the young man said, in an ac- 
te. You spend your time badly; you are cent apparently foreign, although his En- 


t late, and you—you—” glish was quite good. “ But I would not in- 
«J drink too much, I suppose, do I?) trude while you had company. We will go 
Well, I do drink a little now and then, but | —you and Nellie and I—to the Crystal Pal- 
whose fault is that? It’s your own: you ace, and you shall enjoy the fresh air, and 
drive me to it!” Nellie shall go in a swing, and eat cake and 


She shook her head. ‘No, no, George; | drink ginger-beer, and ride on a velocipede 
the only time when I thought I might have | if she likes; and you and I will sit on the 
been willing to marry you was the very time | grass—” 
when I first noticed all this, and that would “Oh, but, Claude, I can’t go! George Ran- 
have put me against marrying you if noth- | som was here just now, and—and he had 
ing else did.” got a holiday, and he wanted us to go to 

“But suppose I promise—suppose I take | Greenwich with him.” 
my oath that I won’t drink too much ?” “ Diable! Confound his impudence! 

‘She shook her head again. “Oh, George, “Of course I wouldn’t go, Claude, for Iam 
do, for the sake of old times, let me alone! | too busy—indeedI am. But when I refused 
Don't torment yourself and me. Ican’t ever | poor George, I couldn’t go with any body 
marry you !” else—now could I? And oh, please, Claude, 

“Nellie, look here, you run into the other | don’t stay, and don’t be seen; for I am 
room. See, here’s a penny: go and buy an | afraid!” 


” 


orange.” | “Afraid? Of what? Of that fellow?” 
Nellie ran away, delighted, before her sis- “No, not that, Claude. I’m afraid of your 

ter could interfere. But Annie Prince was | being seen here.” 

not afraid of her lover. “Come with me, child,” the yonng man 


“Now, Annie, I must know all about this! | said, gayly cutting short her fears, and put- 
Who’s the man that has come inside me with | ting one arm round her waist, while she tried, 
you? Imust know! I had a good chance | not very vehemently, to get away. “Come 
with you one time, but you have changed to | to the Crystal Palace, and hear the birds 
me lately; and it’s some other fellow has! sing. You are locking pale and thin, and 
caused it. If I ever know him! Tell me) Nellie too. Come, I have a holiday, and 


his name !” money, m’amie, and I can’t enjoy either with- 
His manner grew menacing and fierce, but | out you! Tiens! I too am pale and worn.” 
the girl was perfectly calm. She was about “Yes, indeed you are, Claude. Why are 


to answer, when a clear tenor voice was | you so pale?” 
heard singing on the stairs, and the tread “Want of air, child, and enjoyment; and 
ofa man rapidly ascending; and then all at | I can’t have either without you. Come! put 
once Annie Prince did start, and the red | your hat on, and come.” 
blood rushed into her face. A young man Femme qui parle—woman who deliberates! 
with a mustache, and wearing a cap, passed | Annie looked into Clande’s face, thought he 
the threshold, looked in, seemed about to en- | seemed pale, thought she ought to make him 
ter, then drew back, nodded pleasantly to | happy for one day—him and her sister Nellie, 
George, took off his cap to Annie, and bound- | of course—and she dropped her eyes, put on 
ed up the stairs to the highest floor. her bonnet, and went with her lover to the 
George Ransom looked fixedly at Annie’s | Crystal Palace. 
still crimson cheeks and downeast eyes, and| The moment they came down the dark- 
was silent fora moment. Then he said, ling stairs of the old house <o go on their 
“Let’s say no more about it, Annie, just | way, and emerged into such light of day as 
now. Will you come to Greenwich with me | shone on Swordblade Alley, George Ransom 


—yes or no?” started in his seat, and sprang to his feet. 
“No, George. I can’t go.” They passed out of the alley, and he followed 
He clinched his teeth fast, muttered some- | them at some distance. Through all crowds, 

thing to himself, and sullenly, sternly left through all turnings, he tracked them; and 
the room. He went down stairs, went out, | when they reached the London Bridge rail- 
crossed the street to the “Gray Mare” publi | way station, and entered the railway car- 
house over the way, and having called for | riage to go to the Crystal Palace, he got into 
some drink, took a place behind the worn ' another carriage, and followed them still. 
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ACT Il. 


Oh, what a happy day for dear, good An- | 
nie Prince! Since the death of her father 
had left her quite an orphan, and sent her 
to make her hard living in Swordblade Al- 
ley, she had had no such day as this. Her 
life had long been very weary and sad. A 
beam of warm sunshine stole in upon it 
when the young French workman, Claude 
Copin, came to lodge in the same house with 
her, and they became acquainted and friend- | 
ly, and she grew to like him very much. He 
was so handsome, so graceful, so like a gen- 
tleman; and Annie had still the memories 
of days when she knew people of better in- 
telligence and manners than the population 
of Swordblade Alley. And he was so frank, 
bright, and winsome. She never felt more 
than a sort of kindly toleration for George 
Ransom; and of late how coarse and selfish 
he appeared! She was not given to ques- 
tioning her own heart, but she knew very 
well that she loved Claude Copin; and she 
hoped, she thought—ah, she firmly believed 
—that he loved her. He had not said so as 
yet; and he cértainly had never talked of 
marriage. But she had no faint murmur 
even of distrust within her; she looked into 
his eyes, and, save for some vague lingering 
fear of George Ransom, she was happy. 

The bright air, the soft sweet English 
landscape, the crowds, the music, the stat- 
ues, the palace, and the frequent opportuni- 
ties for a seclusion which was almost as good 
as a téte-d-téte, made the girl as gladsome as 
a bird. Claude Copin too was very happy, 
wondering, perhaps, sometimes within him- 
self why he was so happy, but distinctly 
conscious of the new indescribable sense of 
joy. Little Nellie, we may be sure, was not 
the least delighted of the group. She got 
so many ¢ cakes and fruits to eat that she 
could not help saying, 

“Mr. Copin, where ever do you get all such 
lots of money ?” 

“Oh, Nellie, for shame!” her sister inter- 
posed. 

“ But this is a holiday, Mademoiselle Nel- 
lie,’ Copin gayly answered. “When one 
makes holiday one does not think to keep 
his money.” 

In the course of their rambles Claude re- 
membered that he had promised to buy 
something for Nellie at one of the stalls, 
and as it was some little distance away, he 
offered to run back for it, leaving the sisters 
together. As he ran gayly across the sward 
toward the palace of glass, Annie gazed ten- 
derly after him. She suddenly started, for 
she fancied she saw George Ransom come 
out from a clump of trees and follow her 
lover. But she quickly settled in her own 
mind that it must be her imagination—that 
her interview with Ransom that morning 
had left a disturbing impression on her. 





She was right, however, in her firs) 
thought; for as Claude was entering the 
| palace, and was quite out of her sight, a 
heavy hand grasped his shoulder, and "whe " 
he turned round he saw the fierce face > of 
| George Ransom. 
| ‘Now, then,” said Ransom, furiously . 
“Tve followed you about all the day fi; 
this. I didn’t want to make a row befor 
her. Are you going to fight like a man” 

“Fight? De grdéce! for what, my deg 
friend ?” 

“Talk English. You talk it well enous) 
|to her. You understand it, anyhow.” * 

“ But I don’t understand you.” 

“Don’t you? Then I'll make myself yery 
plain. See here, you’ve come between 1; 
land that girl. I’ve loved her for years, | 
love the very ground she walks on, and the 
rags she throws away when she makes hier 
flowers! She would have come to love me 
and to marry me only you came between ys: 
and you must give her up, or I must haye 
revenge.” 

“Ransom,” the other said, speaking now 
very gravely, and drawing his excited rival 
into a secluded corner of the court in which 
they stood, “I have done you no harm. | 
dou’t want to hurt your feelings, but I must 
tell you that if I were never in the world 
she would not marry you. It is no fault of 
mine. I saw that before I ever thought of 
marrying her—I mean before I ever was 
very friendly with her. It’s only your ill 
Inck, man. Stand up like a man and bear 
it.” 

“Nota bit of it! Dll not bear it! You've 
deceived and bedeviled the girl with your 
French manners and your false tongue! 
Why, you only know her a few weeks, and 
I’ve known her for years! Will you fight 
me ?” 

“Here —in the Crystal Palace! On a 
shilling day! And the police all round!” 
Copin could not help looking amused at 
the idea, and his expression of countenance 
only still further infuriated his opponent. 

“Tl show you a quiet place down yon- 
der behind the cricket ground, where we 
can have it out without any one seeing us.” 

“But, my good fellow, what confounded 
nonsense— 

“You French coward, you can’t fight— 
you don’t know how; you're afraid! But 
V’ll make you fight: I'll knock you down 
and kick you here on this spot!” 

“ Ransom, my worthy friend,” said Copin, 
with a face now quite calm and settled, “if 
you will make a fool of yourself, I can’t help 
you. We had better both make fools of our- 
selves in seclusion than just here. Come 
along, if you will have it. I'll try to show 
you that I can fight, even if I am a French- 
man.” 

Ransom’s eyes beamed with a savage de- 
light. The two men then walked together 
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ae 2 
in silence, avoiding the crowd, and especial- 
ic avoiding the place where the sisters were 
still seated. They found at last a lonely 
place within a belt of trees. 

~ Ransom said, “ One thing now, mind. By 
(od, I'll not spare you!” 

“We had better lose no time in talk,” Co- 
n coolly replied, “or some one will come.” 
The two flung off their coats: Ransom 
rshed at his adversary like a wild bull. 
For a Frenchman, Copin understood the 
sience of boxing remarkably well. He mere- 
ly put off Ransom’s blows for a while. “ Faut 
on finir,” at last he said, and sent one straight, 
sharp blow right between Ransom’s eyes. 
Ransom went down like an ox under the 
nole-axe, and lay senseless. Copin approach- 
ed him with an air of some anxiety, felt his 
pulse, lifted one of his eyelids, and appear- 
ed relieved. 

“All right,” he said. ‘“ He’ll do; he’ll 
come to in a few moments, and he will hard- 
ly want any more. I can’t do better than 
just leave him where he is, and get that 
dear child away. 
tional.” 

He presently joined the sisters. Annie 
was growing terribly alarmed at his absence, 
and she started when she saw that there was 
jlood upon his hand. 


This is becoming sensa- 


ACT It. 


Annie sat in her little room that same 
night alone. Her sister was in bed and 
asleep. It was a warm summer night, and 
there was no light burning. Annie was not 
working, strange to say. She had been an 
idler all day, and was an idler still. She 
was thinking. 

Some sweet words which Claude had whis- 
pered in her ear as he left her that evening 
ou the threshold after their return from the 
Palace still lingered with her. They were 
only a few words, but they were alive with 
love and promise. Life seemed to be really 
brightening for the poor orphan girl. The 
horizon of her existence appeared to expand 
and glow, and to inclose a prospect more 
genial than that of Swordblade Alley. She 
could not work for very hope and happiness. 

But there were some pangs of fear too. 
She had extracted from Claude a sort of half 
confession of his quarrel with George Ran- 
som, and although Claude insisted that the 
aiair ended with the fair fight, she could 
not think so. She dreaded Ransom. She 
thought there was something terribly omi- 
nous in his having followed them so stealth- 
ilyand patiently to the Crystal Palace. She 
lid not like the idea of these two men sleep- 
ing in rooms next to each other that night, 
and she much wished that Claude would 
lodge somewhere else for a few days to come. 

It grew dark, and she lighted a lantern 
and tried to do some work. She always kept 
alittle dark lantern, to be used when she felt 


compelled to work very late at night. It 
threw its beam of light directly on her work, 
and if any late step passed her door she 
could shade the light in a moment; for she 
did not care to have it known to all her fel- 
low-lodgers that she sat up alone half the 
night through. This night, however, she 
did not seem able to work, somehow. She 
partly undressed, put out her light, and stole 
into her bed in the other little room. 

She could not sleep; and after a restless 
hour she thought she heard a voice in the 
alley—a voice well known to her. It was 
the voice of Claude Copin trolling in low, 
sweet tones one of his favorite songs. An- 
nie went into the front-room again, and 
peeped into the alley, and she saw Claude 
come sauntering down. He entered the 
house. Just as he did so she thought she 
saw a dark figure stirring in an old doorway 
on the other side of the alley. The night 
was rather clear, though moonless, and there 
was a gas lamp a little way down Sword- 
blade Alley. The girl was sure she saw a 
figure partly emerge from the doorway oppo- 
site, and she shuddered. She lit her lantern, 
but carefully shaded it. 

She heard Claude’s step on the stairs, 
heard him pause for a moment outside her 
door. Oh, how the girl’s heart throbbed at 
that little bit of evidence that her lover 
thought of her! and then she heard him 
climb the rickety stairs that led to his own 
room. 

Still she saw the figure lurking in the 
doorway opposite. Now it emerged boldly 
into the alley, and she could plainly see that 
it was the figure of George Ransom. He 
waited and waited. What was he waiting 
for? 

At last he crossed the alley toward her, 
and she could not see him. 
dently entering the house. He had not 
knocked. Late though it was, the outer 
door of this house, filled with lodgers of va- 
rious occupations and hours, was not yet 
locked. She heard no sound. Could he 
have remained below? No; for she now 
heard a faint creaking noise as of somebody 
creeping cautiously up the stairs. With all 
her senses on the stretch, she watched and 
listened. Ransom had evidently taken off 
his boots, and was creeping gently up the 
stairs. He paused at her door, and the girl’s 
blood seemed to chill. Could his secret vis- 
it be meant for her? had he come to kill her? 
She held her very breath. He passed on— 
crept upward. 

Now Ransom’s usual way was to come 
home in a noisy, careless, swaggering sort 
of fashion. There was something ominous 
in it when he stole up stairs with noiseless 
| tread. He was going to murder Claude! 
| The girl’s courage came back in a moment. 
She seized her shaded lantern, opened her 
door, and glided out. All was dark below 
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and above. No lodger was awake, at least | 
no lights were burning. She crept up a} 
stair or two behind Ransom. 
fancied he heard a sound, for he stopped, 
and she stopped too. He went on again, and 
she crept softly after—gliding like a ghost. 


If the wretched old staircase had been less | 


crazy and rickety, he must have heard her; 
but every tread of his, however cautious, 


lonely darkness, and swallowed up the sound | 
of her light footfall. 

It was a long, slow, and fearful ascent, the 
climbing of that flight of stairs. At last 


his unsuspected watcher. He stopped at a 
door, pushed it gently open, and listened. 
The full deep breathing of Claude could be 
distinctly heard. Annie thought it impos- 
sible that the beating of her heart should 
not attract Ransom’s attention; but there 
was now a throbbing in the brain, a ringing 
in the ears, of the man who had come to do 
murder which almost deafened him. In the 
dim gray beam of half-light which came 
from Claude’s window when the door was 


pushed in Annie could plainly see Ransom | improbable. 


draw from his pocket a clasp-knife, which | the scene which formed the climax never 


he opened. Now if she were to scream, 
would it save Claude, or would it fail to 
warn him in time, and only render his ene- 
my more desperate? 
round at that moment, he must have seen 
her. But he crept into the room without 
looking round, and she glided swiftly after 
him. He bent over the bed, as if to make sure 
of where his victim lay; he raised the knife 
in his right hand. Annie Prince seized his 
arm, clung round it with all her strength 
and weight, and at the same instant, with 
one sudden, half-unconscious, convulsive 
movement, flung back the shade of her lan- 
tern, and sent its bright beam of light flash- 
ing across the assassin’s face. Then she gave 
a wild ery for help, and George Ransom 
dropped on the floor in an epileptic fit, and 
Claude started up, awake, to see Annie stand- 
ing beside him, and to learn that her pres- 
ence and her hand had saved him from 
death! 


EPILOGUE. 


George Ransom was out of his senses for 
some time after. Doubtless the tension of 
his mind, the vehemence of his passion, and 


the load of his awful purpose had wrought | 


him into such a condition that it only need- 
ed the sudden shock of Annie’s grasp and | 
her blaze of light to shatter for the time his | 
reason altogether. 


something of his better nature. He emi- 


grated to New Zealand, and will probably 


never see Swordblade Alley again. 
Long before 


Prince was married to Claude Copin. 


He must have | 


| of asensation drama, and found it 
made some noise which seemed loud in the} i 


had to learn something before the m; ATiage 
| which at first almost bewilde red her, Tho 
intelligent reader, however, will not per , haps 
be so much surprised to learn that oy the 
marriage-day the bridegroom signed hi 
name not as Claude Copin, but as Ern : 
Lyttleton. 

In fact, Mr. Lyttleton had gone 


in Search 
and w 
it a dear and devoted wife and a h; Appy ex- 


istence. Annie and Nellie and he went » 
the Continent for a year or two, and why 


| they returned to settle in London Mrs, Lyt. 
| tleton’s 
they were on the upper floor, the man and | 


8 manners and culture were such th 
no one ever would have guessed that Ep. 
nest had found his wife in Swordblade 4). 
ley. But our pair made no secret from theiz 
friends of her birth and her poverty. Ngi. 
ther he nor she was ashamed of any thing 
her life had known. 

A very successful drama of the sensation 
kind was brought out at one of the Londo 
theatres. It had a splendid run. All tho 
town went to see it. Mr. Lyttleton was the 
author. The only fault the critics found 








Had Ransom looked | scene could have taken place, despite t 


When he recovered his 
senses he seemed to have recovered also 


Ransom’s recovery Annie 
She | unlock the secrets of the dark continent of 


with it was that it was too extravagant and 
Especially was it urged that 
could possibly have taken place in real lif 
Ernest and Annie were greatly amuse “ at 
this. They privately maintain that suel 





critics, in real life as well as in a sensation 
drama. 





ASHANTEE AND THE ASHANTEES. 


{NGLAND has found another Abyssinia 

4 in Ashantee, and in King Koffee Kal- 
kalli another T heodor us. The war with the 
Ashantees, indeed, is undertaken for a dif- 
ferent object and under different circun- 
stances than that which ended by the fall 
of Magdala and the death of the sable mon- 
arch of the ancient Christian realm of Abys- 
sinia; but in one respect, at least, the re- 
sult is undoubtedly destined to be similar. 
The interior of the African continent has 
been, until within the past thirty years, for 
the most part a sealed book to the outer 
world. Discovery, which had before pene- 
trated to the most inaccessible corners of 
the other continents, which had even re- 
vealed the remotest settlements of the Asian 
Mongols, and had given intelligence of the 
early seat of the great Aryan race in the 
| strange valley of Kashgar and the steppes 
westward of it, had only skirted the fringe 
| of Africa, or advanced here and there a brief 
| distance inland. During the past thirty 
| vesieni however, many of the wonders of 
| interior Africa have been gradually unfold- 
| 





ed tous. Speke, Grant, Baker, Stanley, and 
above all, Livingstone, have braved every 
danger from savage, beast, and disease to 
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ASHANTEE AND THE ASHANTEES. 





». England has been busy planting 
-olonies at different points on the coast, and 
-ho Abyssinian war was especially valuable 
* the world at large as giving us for the 
ect time a clear insight into the customs and 
sondition of the most ancient and powerful 

African Christian peoples. 

It is of comparatively little interest, ex- 

»t to Englishmen, what the military re- 
alts of the Ashantee war may be. There 
on may not be a new territory added 
+ the English dominions on the west coast. 
The incursions of the Ashantees on the coast 
sttlements may be temporarily or perma- 
yently arrested. The chief significance of 
the war to the world in general is derived 
fom regarding it as an expedition of dis- 

ery. What is already known of the Ash- 

antees stimulates a keen appetite for a more 
ntimate knowledge not only of their char- 
acter, beliefs, and customs, but of the exter- 
yal aspects of their picturesque and fertile 
country, the productions of their soil, and 
the material benefits which it lies in their 
nower to confer upon civilization. 
" Itis proposed in this article to give some 
account of what has so far been ascer- 
tained of AShantee; and it will be seen that 
the revelations to be made by Sir Garnet J. 
Wolseley’s expedition are likely to be of 
high interest and profit. 

Ashantee lies some distance north of what 
is called the “‘ Gold Coast,” on the west coast 
of Africa, where the continent bends from a 
northerly and southerly to an easterly and 
yesterly direction. It comprises a large 
portion of what was formerly called, in gen- 
eal terms, Guinea. On the west, between 
Ashantee and the upper coast, lies the re- 
public of Liberia, familiar to us as having 
heen to some extent colonized by American 
negroes, and as pursuing a peaceful, civil- 
ized, and prosperous career under a consti- 
tutional and free form of government mod- 
eled after that of the United States. On the 
east the Ashantees have for neighbors the 
subjects of the not wholly unknown King 
of Dahomey, who is cited as the type of in- 
veterate African savagery. Between Ashan- 
tee and the Gold Coast the territory is oc- 
cupied by various peaceabie tribes, among 
vhom the best known are the Ahantas, the 
Assins, and the Fantees. The Gold Coast, 
# called, consists of a narrow strip of shore 
land, reaching nearly across the coast as it 
runs easterly and westerly. It has received 
European settlements from time to time, the 
Dutch, Danes, and English having estab- 
lished colonies and fortifications there, chief 
mong which is Cape Coast Castle, a town 
protected by a strong fortress. The English 
have gradually acquired the possessions of 
the Danes and the Dutch, who have wholly 
disappeared from the coast. The last ces- 
sion of territory was in 1870, when the King 
of Holland gave over Dix Cove to the En- 


their own country. 
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glish in consideration of concessions made 
to him in Sumatra. 

The tribes occupying the wide belt be- 
tween Ashantee and the Gold Coast—Fan- 
tees, Ahantas, Assins, and so on—are under 
the protection of the English, being allies, 
and devoted to English interests. This fact 
has made them obnoxious to the more fierce 
and warlike Ashantees, who have been from 
the first bitterly hostile to the European set- 
tlements, with whom they may be said to 
have been in a state of perpetual though not 
always active warfare. The Ashantees have 
at frequent intervals, however, invaded the 
“protected belt,” especially the country of 
the Fantees, and have visited upon them all 
the cruelties of utterly savage and ruthless 
vengeance. The Dutch endeavored to con- 
ciliate the aggressors by light duties on 
their products, and by annual tributes. 
The English, on acquiring possession of the 
whole coast, increased these duties and abol- 
ished this tribute. The Ashantees, deprived 
thus of former privileges, and entirely shut 
out from a water trade by being refused ac- 
cess to the sea, began to harass the proteet- 
ed tribes, made incursions up to within a 
short distance of Cape Coast Castle itself, 
and even dared to brave the English troops 
sent against them. In an important battle 
during the past summer they not only took, 
sacked, and burned the Fantee capital, but 
drove thousands of starving Fantees to the 
meagre refuge afforded by Cape Coast Cas- 
tle, and shortly after defeated the English 
expedition sent out to drive them back to 
This was more than the 
English government could suffer. Prepara- 
tions for the conquest of Ashantee followed, 
and the result was the expedition of Sir 
Garnet J. Wolseley. 

A singular contrast exists between the 
physical aspects and climate of the Gold 
Coast and those of the interior. The Gold 
Coast is exceedingly dangerous to European 
life. Although only five degrees north of the 
equator, the range of temperature during 
the year extends through something like 
eighty degrees Fahrenheit; yet, singularly 
enough, the heat of the summer is not so 
great as that of our latitude. A rainy season 
continues for six months in the year, and it 
is during this period that Europeans suffer 
most from the miasmatic distempers peculiar 
to the region. At Gambia, one-half of the 
European population died in a single year. 
A British ship which moored off Lagos was 
forced to weigh anchor and put to sea, two- 
thirds of her crew being attacked with the 
coast fever. At Sierra Leone, twenty-four 
out of a hundred Europeans died within 
eight months. Many stories are told of the 


pestilences which every rainy season sweep 
through the settlements, bred in the low 
dismal swamps which send up their baleful 
mists a mile or two within shore. 
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The aspect of the Gold Coast from the 
sea, however, is described as beautiful. It 
is by no means the long, dull stretch of low- 
lands, with rank jungle growths, which 
might be inferred from the treacherous cli- 
niate. The landscape is relieved by pictur- 


esque ranges of hills, crowned with a rich, | 


thick, deep-colored verdure. The hills slope 
away in broad, descending plains, or merge 
into abrupt, craggy eminences, plunging 
into valleys which are a mingled mass of 
striking shrubbery and larger growths. 
These crags are often piled down over the 
beaches, and form promontories in the bosom 
of a surf which is said to be grand beyond 
any thing witnessed on the Northern Atlantic 
coasts. Mosses of most delicate texture and 
fantastic form, vegetation various, and pre- 
senting to the skilled botanist at every step 
some new hint of natural marvels, and trees 
—above all the stately and gorgeous silk- 
cotton tree—in picturesque clumps or thick 
forests, lend grace and brightness to the 
broken aspect of the coast. The journey 
from the coast toward Ashantee is at first in 
the midst of what is declared to be a most 
charming country. Giant growths, such as 
the lordly baobab, appear in groves and 
copses, and in the sweeping valleys may be 
descried lilies and palms, bananas, pines 
and plantain, guava and aloes. After thirty 
miles of such scenery the traveler comes 
abruptly upon vast marshes and jungles, in- 
terrupted only by monotonously dense and 
even forests. Seldom do hills or high plains 
appear. Here seems a genuine African wil- 
derness ; you are on the borders of the home 
of the tiger, the crocodile, and the hippo- 
potamus, and there is, as far as can be seen, 
nothing but desolation and death for man. 
Avoiding the jungles, the traveler must make 
his way northward as best he can through 
the tropical forest. This is no easy task. 
The only roads are paths trodden by the na- 
tives. Across them, at every few steps, lie 
fallen trees with a bewildering maze of 
branches. The high shrubs bend over and 
meet each other across the paths; the branch- 
es creep in among each other, twisting into 
a tough net-work. 
sulted in the formation of very zigzag and 
circuitous routes, which are so spiral that it is 
even now uncertain how far the frontiers of 
Ashantee are from Cape Coast Castle. By 
such a path, never more than four feet wide, 
and oftener one, the traveler comes now and 
then upon what the English call rivers and 
the Americans streams, easily fordable for 
the most part; then upon little straggling 
Fantee villages, built of poor, rickety huts, 
almost always on a river-bank, around 
which miserable groups of almost naked ne- 
groes, short of stature, and, unlike most Af- 
rican tribes, but little ornamented, whether 
with metals, paint, or feathers, are squat- 
ting. As the northern limit of Fantee is ap- 


These obstacles have re- | 


proached, the dull jungle and forest scenery 


| becomes broken ; now there are comely hills 


covered completely with dense foliage ; 


x , 2 A >» low 
there is a river, with jagged shores, ang 
| small rocky plateaus, on which the Villace 


perch ; the shallow waters flow over glisten- 
ing white sand, and are edged by Sparkling 
granite cliffs, while the shore is fringed with 
doom-palms and mimosa. 

Soon after entering the dominions of King 
Koffee Kalkalli of Ashantee the country }. 
comes yet more picturesque, swelling noy 
into mountain eminences, adorned with the 
most sumptuous variety of tropical plants, 
and abounding in products valued the world 
over. The baobab rises majestically in tly 
vast forests, which often completely enyel- 
op the mountains. Here, in the wide. yw; 
watered valleys, the sugar-cane grows wild: 
here, too, are found growing in careless pro- 
fusion tobacco and Indian maize, rice, pota- 
toes, and aromatic plants, while there are 
trees and shrubs reeking with valuable 
gums, and affording the materials for excel- 
lent dyes. But a nature so rich and tropic- 
ally bountiful encourages animal growth of 
the fiercest kind. The marshy ponds abound 
in rhinoceroses and hippopotami; elephants 
are seen in herds tramping athwart the jun- 
gle canes and reeds; buffaloes, giraffes, deer, 
lions, monkeys, tigers, wolves, and leopards 
are all too plentiful. The reptile world is 
represented in all its repulsive range, from 
the boa to the green lizard; and the insects 
are so venomous that the horse can not ex- 
ist in those regions. But generally, espe- 
cially in the neighborhood of Coomassie, the 
capital of Ashantee, the country is composed 
of fertile uplands, where it is positively 
healthy, and whereof the climate, except in 
the gloomiest period of the rainy or winter 
season, is temperate and little prone to sud- 
den changes. 

The contrast between the Ashantees and 
the tribes south of them is noted at once as 
soon as their villages are approached. They 
are less peaceful than the Assins and Fan- 
tees, and also much less indolent. There 
are signs of agricultural thrift and energy, 
of commercial activity, of business cunning; 
the race is a stronger and more enduring one; 
some taste in clothing and adornment begins 
to be noted; the country is far more thickly 





| settled; and evidences of the cultivation of 


the mechanical arts, which the Ashantees 
seem to have readily caught from the Euro- 
peans of the coast despite the warfare with 
them, appear on every hand. 
Two Ashantee towns near the frontier, 
Prahsu and Kikiwhiry, are cited as being 
not only large and regular, with a number 
of streets and some very sightly buildings, 
but as engaged in a thriving trade with 
neighboring tribes; while not many miles 


| further on is Doompassie, which is a seat ol 


the manufacture of cloth, beads, and pot- 


tery, and 
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tery; ’ oe , 
¢veg are seen merrily at work.” From this 


ue centre to Coomassie, the capital, is 
dete 


+ much more than twenty miles, through 


glubrious country, with at least one pic- 

saresquely lovely river, the Dah, and by an 

ending plane. 

Coomassie, where Koffee Kalkalli holds a 

it, which is far from being as rude as 

chat of his neighbor, the King of Dahomey, 

. situated on a sloping bank of the river 
genni, Which is wider than usual at that 
noint, though probably near its source. This 
ver is a tributary of the Praa, or Volta, 
which empties into the ocean between Dix 
(ove, the old Dutch settlement, and Cape 
(oast Castle. The distance of Coomassie 
from the coast is estimated, by the only ac- 

ossible route, as not far from one hundred 

ind fifty miles; in a straight line it is in 

ill probability somewhat less than a hun- 

red. The few travelers and missionaries 
yho have dared within the past half cen- 
tury to penetrate as far as Coomassie have 
returned with almost incredible stories of 
its lavish splendor and luxury. It is a real 
city, so they say, with rectangular paved 
streets, notea few really handsome, and some 

ctually imposing edifices ; some architect- 
ual taste is employed, and the Ashantees 
have evidently combined many European 
levices With the luxuries peculiar to Africa 
toenhance the comforts of life. The king’s 
nalace, of two stories, and constructed in 
apparent rude imitation of, or at least sim- 
larity to, an Egyptian temple, is adorned 
with ivory posts, and its roof is supported 
by large pillars incased in plates of gold a 
juarter of an inch thick. The palace is 
roofed with gilded tiles; the throne is inlaid 
with solid layers of gold; and Koffee Kal- 
kalli, when presiding in state, which he is 
said to do with a savage dignity really im- 
posing, is habited in a glittering garb, while 
around his neck is a necklace composed 
wholly of many-shaped golden nuggets. Not 
less dazzling are the ornaments of his no- 
bles and warriors. The umbrella is with the 
Ashantees, as with the Hindoos, a symbol 
ofrank ; and the greater lords carry umbrel- 
las with golden handles and tips. So, too, 
the most honored generals wear axes and 
bludgeons the handles whereof are of the 
same precious metal. The poorer classes 
are nearly naked, as in most African tribes, 
and differ little from them in general ap- 
pearance; but there is a distinct caste of 
family and wealth, and the Ashantee nobil- 
ity live in a state of luxury and ostentation 
which well compares at least with the aris- 
tocracy of Persia and of the Punjab. 

While thus exhibiting some of the obtru- 
sive features of material civilization, the 
Ashantees are yet among the most blood- 
thirsty, cruel, and inveterately savage of dis- 
covered African tribes. Their character is 
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and where, it is said, “ blacksmiths’ | 


described by a missionary as being very in- 
dolent, superstitious, brutal, revengeful, and 
perfidious. In many of their customs the 
barbarian element crops out so conspicuous- 
ly as to seemingly render their accessibili- 
ty to civilization and Christianity hopeless. 
Some of their customs possess a curious in- 
terest, and it is worth while to giance at 
them. If the Ashantee king is well disposed 
to the stranger—especially the European 
stranger—whom he learns to be approach- 
ing the confines of his dominions, he con- 
fers upon him the distinction of a publie 
and ceremonious welcome. On one occasion 
an English visitor was thus honored in a 
notable manner. He was conducted by two 
Ashantee nobles to an open space, a common 
in the centre of Coomassie. There, upon 
an artificial mound fantastically shaped, sat 
King Koffee Kalkalli, surrounded by the prin- 
cipal personages of his court. Over his sa- 
ble majesty was a very wide umbrella, fifteen 
feet in circumference, made of varicolored 
cloths, of which the most conspicuous was 
very fine silk velvet. Each noble was pro- 
vided with a similar umbrella, with a gold 
handle. From some of the umbrellas hung 
pieces of cloth to which small mirrors, turn- 
ed toward the faces of the nobles, were at- 
tached. On the tops of the umbrellas were 
roughly carved and gilded figures of animals 
and other objects, designed as the armorial 
bearings of the chiefs. Two jet-black slaves 
fanned each noble as he sat. The visitor 
advanced into the aristocratic semicircle, put 
out his right hand, and, when he came op- 
posite the king, took off his hat and made 
a low obeisance. Then he passed round to 
the extremity of the assemblage, and took 
his place upon a seat which had been set for 
him. King Koffee thereon ordered the guest 
to be served with palm-wine; then the chiefs 
rose, passed the guest in turn and saluted 
him, while one, stopping directly in front 
of him, pulled a gold-handled sword from 
his belt and began to execute a war-dance. 
Last of all the king passed, bowing and smil- 
ing, and then the stranger rose and followed 
the procession. This was really an imposing 
pageant. Nobles bore upon their shoulders 
the gold and silver mounted thrones of the 
former kings; slaves carried richly inlaid 
boxes, vases of silver, and banners. The 
king and each of his nobles were surround- 
ed by a body-guard armed with muskets and 
spears, while a band, with gongs, cymbals, 
and drums, awoke the echoes with a rude, 
clashing, martial music. In this way the 
visitor was escorted through the principal 
streets of the city, until the royal palace was 
reached. Here Koffee bid him good-by, the 
procession broke up, and he was permitted 
to go wheresoever he listed. 

Perhaps the most savage and horrible of 
all the barbarous customs of the Ashantees 
is that of celebrating or accompanying the 
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death of a king or great noble by a ruth- 
less sacrifice of other human lives: indeed, 
almost all their religious and anniversary 
rites are attended by a holocaust of human 
beings. In the case of a king’s or noble’s 
death this custom is the result of a belief, 
which is universally held by the Ashantees, 
that the soul survives the body and is im- 


mortal, and that whatever rank or power | 
a person has held in this world he will hold | 


also in the next. But the king, when he 
dies, must have wives and slaves in the 
other world as in this; and that these may 
not be wanting, the simple expedient is re- 
sorted to of killing his mundane wives and 
slaves, and sending them after him. The 
same is done in the case of the nobles, whose 
households are sacrificed immediately upon 
their own deaths. Rude and bloody cere- 
monies mark the practice of this custom, 
which are continued for a week. 

The heir provides large quantities of rum, 
which the invited guests, assembled at the | 


house of death, consume as a preparative | 


for the succeeding performances. <A proces- | 
sion is formed, and moves along, drinking 
rum and firing guns at brief intervals, to 
the spot where the immolation of the human 
victims is to take place. Here a ring is 
formed, and dismal music is discoursed upon 
the gongs and cymbals; the executioners, 
fantastically dressed, as if for a gala rather 

than for an execution, rush into the circle | 
with the persons to be sacrificed, whose arms 
are securely bound behind them, while their 
mouths are made dumb by two knives being 
thrust crosswise through their cheeks. 
poor wretches are for a while worried by be- 
ing pinched, pricked with swords, and be- 
grimed with powder discharged upon them 


with guns; and finally the executioners, | 


catching up large swords and flourishing 


them in the air, cut their heads off one after | 
another, and leave the bleeding bodies on | 


the ground. When the deceased is of high | 
rank this appalling festivity is continued 
day after day for a week. The decease of a | 
king requires the sacrifice of at least a thou- | 
sand men and women, and that of a prince 
or princess of several hundred. This is 
done as a testimony of religious respect, and 
is never on any pretense neglected. The re- 
sult is that human life is but lightly regard- | 
ed among the Ashantees, and that numbers 
are found not only ready but anxious to be 


offered up in honor of the dead king or great | 


lord. The sovereign bears, as in Persia and | 
Thibet, a sort of semi-godlike character, and | 
it is a supreme happiness to die in celebra- | 
tion of his death. It is yet true that the | 
King of the Ashantees, while possessed of 
despotie control over the lives, property, 
and liberties of his subjects, is restricted in 
some branches of administration by cer- 
tain traditions which have acquired the 
sanctity of prescribed law. He may not de- 


The | 


clare war without the assent of his suprem, 
council of chiefs; and should he do 80, the 
chiefs would consider themselves at ] 
to rebel and disobey his commands. 
wise these commands are sacred 
disobey them would be to become Apostates 
to the Ashantee religion. These chiefs, how. 
ever, have certain rights rese mbling thos 
of the feudal barons” in the Middle Ages 
The most exalted in rank are entitled 
| wes ar two large flowing plumes of eag\, 
feathers attached to a kind of helmet » 
of rams’ horns twisted and elaborate 
led. This helmet is tied under the chief's 
| chin by a chain of shells. He is authorized 
|to bear a bow and quiver, the latter § 
| with poisoned arrows, and a staff, or tall 
je sane, carved in a spiral, and of pure ivory 
Attached to his tunic is a number of le sather 
| pockets; from his elbows hang horses’ tails, 
| the number varying according - to rank; and 
| his boots are usually of coarse reddish leath. 
er, and reach nearly to his knees. Above 
all, the great lord is known by the vast un. 
brella, which is always carried by slayes, 
who attend him wherever he goes, and 
spread over him when he sits. There is this 
| distinction between the higher and the lesse 

| nobles, that the former may appear in pub- 
| lic, and may even attend the king, on horse- 
| back, while the latter, though permitted to 
| carry ornaments of value, must always go 
on foot. 

| The Ashantee soldiers are nearly naked. 
They are rather below than above the me- 
| dium stature, but are wide-shouldered, large- 
muscled, and brawny. They wear long 
| necklaces, in which knives of various sizes 
| and shapes are carried, and are armed wit! 
heavy and unwieldy guns. They are said 
‘to be remarkably well disciplined, and to 
| exhibit unusual skill in evolution and on the 
field. The number of the army is unknoyn, 
but it is certain that more attention is paid 
by King Koffee to the science of warfare 
| than to any thing else, and it is probable 
| that.the larger portion of the male popula- 
tion is drilled and prepared for the exigen- 
| cies of troubles with the neighboring tribes 
j}and the detested Europeans on the coast. 
The religion of the Ashantees has some faint 
| resemblance, at least, to the points in which 
the Buddhists and the Parsees agree. Ac- 
| cording to it, the soul was in existence be- 
| fore the body, and can be transmitted from 
one body to another. The soul, too, is some- 
| thing attached to, yet apart from, the con- 
| scious man ; and it is dual, male and female, 
| the male part being an evil, and—very gal- 
|lantly—the female being a good principle. 
They believe in dominant spirits of good 
and evil, and they also believe, as do the 
Hindoos, that the struggle between these 
two is not yet concluded, nor will it be till 
the whole world is in the possession of the 
| one or the other. 
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JHE panic fell upon the gayety of the New 
| Tock autumn like the gloom of a sudden 
yse; and yet on certain days and evenings 
shen the opera-house was crowded with a brill- 
nt audience, and each person represented an 
a nse for the seat alone of three or four dol- 
it was hard to believe in poverty or econ- 
omy. Inthe good old days of Malibran at the 
= Theatre the devotee went into the pit for 
Jf a dollar, and if his stuffed seat was without 
‘ back and very narrow, yet he had the best 
lace in the house, and heard and saw every 
thing without obstruction. You may see him 
w on some pleasant autumn evening at the 
Academy: it is the elderly gentleman in the 
balcony, in dress-coat and with a white cravat, 
shose evening at the opera with his family costs 
him what would have given him Malibran’s 
whole season; and he listens to Nilsson, to Ca- 
poul, to Torriani, with incredulous wonder, and 
by the second act sinks away into sighing reverie 
of the days when he was Ixion and feasted with 
the gods. 

It is one of the sweet revenges of age. If, as 
th e youth of to-day insist, time has stolen from 

hat devotee of fifty years ago the fine power of 

ay appreciat tion, so, as he retorts, has it also dete- 
riorated the thing appreciated. There are no 
cherries and peaches in the market now, although 
fer red upon marble counters, like those of his 
father’s orchard long ago. ‘There are pleasant 
and pretty singers that warble for you, - says, 
at four dollars for a reserved seat to which a 
ourtly usher shows the way, but it was Malibran 
as Rosina for whom we stood for an hour in the 
chill twilight, and then fought our way to the pit, 
where were no seats reserved, my boy, but where 
every seat was cheap. As he mentions Rosina 
we reflect how slowly the fashion of the opera 
changes. It was in Rossini’s Barber of Seville 
that Malibran made her début forty-eight years 
ago, and it is in the same opera that in this last 
October Signora Belocca, the latest prima donna, 
with the same mezzo-soprano voice as Malibran, 
first appears. One of Malibran’s most famous 
“creations” was Amina in Bellini’s La Somnam- 
ula, and it was in that part that Madame Di 
Murska began, in America, at the ‘‘ Grand Op- 
era’ in New York, this very season. So little 
has the opera changed that almost every work 
in which Malibran sang still holds the stage. 

If our devotee had chanced upon a pleasant 
October evening to see in his Post that the Som- 
nambula was to be sung to introduce a Polish 
prima donna, and had slipped away to renew in 
reminiscence the joys of his youth, he would 
have been amazed as he entered the opera-house. 
In his day Greenwich was a drowsy suburb of 
New York. Jlium fuit. ‘The site of this house 
is beyond where Greenwich was. Its broad cor- 
ridor, its spacious marble hall set with tropical 
plants and humming with a gay company, would 
have impressed him, despite his firm faith in the 
superiority of the past and the unequaled splen- 
dor of Malibran’s year ‘27, as somewhat finer 
than the dim and narrow entry out of which 
opened the little box doors of the ‘first tier” of 
the Old Park. ‘The bright and pleasant house, 
with the baleony blended with the parquet, 

















Casy Chair. 


echoing with the cry of the boys selling the bill 
of the play, while the ushers blandly show him 
to his seat, as the British manager was wont to 
show the king to his box—but without the silver 
candlesticks—and flower-girls, as in Italy, offer 
him a pretty nosegay for his button-hole, would 
have persuaded the Old Park pitite that the 
world had changed if he had not, and that since 
the happy day when the diva Malibran came 
from Europe to America, America had been 
much to Europe, and had brought home those 
little changes and improvements which are the 
more charming because they are foreign. 

This he would have noted as the audience 
came in, while the constant noise of seats drop- 
ping into place made music to the managerial ear 
as sweet as that of the opera which that interest- 
ed personage, surveying the house through a hole 
in the curtain, would soon conduct infront. When 
the curtain rose after the simple overture, and the 
familiar wedding-chorus of the villagers was heard 
behind the scenes, he would have felt, as through- 
out the opera, that to hear such a work set, as it 
is, in the mind of an old opera-goer in a thousand 
sweet memories and associations, is to mingle 
with ghosts and own the magic of a sound. As 
the music flows on—and that opera is a stream of 
constant melody, rustic and gentle, indeed, but 
charming—our old pitite sits enchanted. Were 
you by his side in the parquet, you would see in 
the front of the balcony, close by, a fat grand- 
mother, overdressed and sleepy. But he would 
see in her the beautiful belle of other years, to 
whom his young heart yearned with every strain 
of this sweet music as he wistfully watched her 
blooming face and graceful form—Hebe herself 
—incarnate youth—in that old theatre of ’27 
He remembers how she looked, with what fond, 
girlish eargerness, as the lovely young Amina 
came smiling in. He steals a glance at her now 
—and that pudgy dame is but a mask. He sees 
behind it what you can not—what no human eye 
can see again. Come per me sereno—don't ask 
him to believe that she has twenty grandchildren. 
And when that brisk Count Rudolfo appears, with 
his courier’s trowsers upon his legs—for what 
else is the significance of that gold side stripe ?- 
vi ravviso, O cari luoghi! it is the soul of our 
old pitite singing, for he too sees the old famil- 
iar places, the old familiar faces. 

Whether he is in a fit condition to decide upon 
the merits of Di Murska’s Amina is doubtful. 
For it is a nest of singing birds, not a single 
songster, that he hears. It is Mrs. Wood and 
Persiani and Jenny Lind, and still fresher sing- 
ers, who are passing across the stage and singing 
before him. Yet if he can fully recover himself 
from the spell and see Hebe no longer, he will 
find himself listening to a very remarkable sing- 
er. It is a small woman, not graceful nor mag- 
netic. Her voice is not sweet, nor fresh, nor 
sympathetic, but it is true and serviceable. Her 
acting is conventional and proper. She is ill- 
supported; the opera is poorly mounted; and 
the audience is cold. But the instant she begins 
to sing, and every time she sings, the audience is 
rapturous, and shouts and claps, and the singer 
bends to the floor and advances once more to 
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—as per direction in the libretto—and again her 


flexible voice trills and drops and modulates and 
soars in clear staccato notes—up—up—and then 
amidst utter silence the sound is exquisitely di- 
minished—softer, farther, finer, O ** horns of 
Elfland faintly blowing!” until we only seem to 
hear. 

Is there some spell upon that theatre—some 
ghastly reminiscence of the time when a vulgar 
Sardanapalus swaggered in the proscenium box, 
so that now taste and propriety refuse to know 
it? ‘The house was thin—an audience of stran- 
gers chilling each other—and the melancholy was 
but deepened by the old opera full of vanished 
hours and faces, and by the not young prima 
donna, with her voice flexible as a lark’s, but no 
longer fresh. ‘* I will see the modern opera and 
a queen regnant, not dowager, to-morrow,” the 
pitite might have said as he came out; and on 
the morrow afternoon, if he kept his word, he 
would have found himself at the Academy await- 
ing Nilsson in Faust. The matinée audience is 
always brilliant and interesting, for it is chiefly 
an audience of women, and the shrewd eye of 
the old opera-goer detects in it at once that stamp 
of fashion which is as undefinable as it is unmis- 
takable. The curtain rolls up, and Faust is be- 
fore him. 

This opera is, upon the whole, the most suc- 
cessful and generally popular work since the 
Trovatore. It is an entire contrast with the 
Somnambula, and it shows how the taste of the 
public and the conception of the opera have 
changed, although, as we said, the change does 
not make the older works obsolete. If Faust is 
played this evening, Don Giovanni, or Lucrezia, 
or Lucia, or the Somnambula may be played to- 
morrow. ‘The essential character of the change 
The interest of the new opera lies 
more in the drama, and less in the music. In 
the older and more familiar works there is a sim- 
ple story and a succession of melodies and scenas ; 
in the later works there is an elaborate and im- 
posing play. Meyerbeer is the founder of the 
school, and his influence upon “the lyrical dra- 
ma” is the most pronounced of any composer. 
The opera of Faust is, in its conception, the 
French grand tragedy with an elaborate mu- 
sical accompaniment. 

The old opera-goer smiles as he listens to the 
music and watches the play, and reflects upon 
the art with which the effect is produced. In 
the first place, Goethe has drawn all the great 
outlines of the picture upon the imagination. 
Then Ary Scheffer has ‘‘ created” Margaret to 
the eye—her air, her poses. Finally, with ad- 
mirable skill Gounod has ‘‘ conveyed” and com- 
bined music from all composers and works, de- 
melodizing it, and fusing it all in skillful and 
effective combinations. As the work proceeds 
you are aware of William Tell, Robert le Diable, 
and sometimes more, sometimes less distinctly, 
all the other familiar operas. But the ear is 
teased by the hint without the fulfillment. It 
longs for a completed, striking melody. There 
is constantly the form of it, but no more. It is 
like eating a fine pear without any flavor. Every 
thing is there except that. The work is so skill- 
ful, so ‘* knowing,” that the tantalized hearer 
turns to his tantalized companion, and they ex- 
claim together, ‘‘ How delightful this opera 
would be if there were a little music in it!” 
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| Seibel, indeed, sings a truly French me 
the garden, and there is a clashing 
| band and orchestra; but who goes home wit 
| delicious strains, pensive or rollicking. bubbii 
| upon deep rich harmonies, haunting } 
| penetrating his memory ? 
| Yet if not with musical strains, certainly wis) 
a lovely vision. Suddenly in Faust’s styay 
Mephistopheles plies him with the temptati 
renewed youth, there hangs an illuminated ‘ 
ture in the air—Margaret at her spinning tet 
Did any reader ever see Madame Carvalho, ; 
first famous Marguerite, in Paris, and Was 4 
more truly the Gretchen of Goethe’s poem t} 
Nilsson? What purity of maidenhood oyer jj 
what lofty port! what grace of independence! 
| That perfect rustic simplicity—is it reminiscenp, 
/or consummate art? That limpid, tricklins 
| sweetness of singing—the overflow of : 
into song—what exquisite, unconscious eqs! 
| what apparent reserve of infinite force and yo 
ume! When Margaret enters and passes acros 
the street on her way to church, and Faust ate 
costs her, it would be hard to recall any effect 
upon the stage more satisfactory and complete. 
It is not Thackeray's English lass ; i 
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** My lady comes at last, 
Timid and stepping fast, 
And hastening hither, 
With modest eyes downcast; 
She comes—she’s here—she’s past— 
May Heaven go with her!” 





It is Una, Iphigenia, Laodamia—noblest, purest, 
most womanly of women. 

‘**Pish!” said the Turk, as he saw Nilsson’s 
Margaret: ‘‘she is too Northern.” It was th 
perfection of praise. It touched the distinction 
between the impression of her presence and act- 
ing and that of all the Italian queens.  Grisi, 
Pasta—whom once the Easy Chair fortunatel 
saw upon her one return to the stage—had 
certain melodramatic grandeur—great power of 
passion. But when Jenny Lind sang Ah n 
credea ! or Nilsson, with her prayer-book in he 
hand, and her plain fair hair like an aureole, 
moved quietly by, saying only to the gay gentle- 
man who would attend her, 











“I'm neither lady, neither fair, 
And home I can go without your care,” 


all women seemed more beautiful and remote. 
One star differeth from another. Both the two 
Italians and the two Swedes held the mirror up 
to nature, but with a difference. 

**Last evening,” says the old worshiper of 
Malibran and the happy year ’27, ‘‘ I heard very 
exquisite vocalization. ‘To-day I have seen a 
living picture of noble womanhood. What did 
Mephistopheles say ? 

“So innocent is she, indeed, 
That to confess she has no need.’” 


The records of the older operatic stage furnish 
no such singers as the two Swedes. ‘They have 
brought a new element into the opera. Like 
Jenny Lind, Nilsson is called ‘‘ cold,” but it is 
only the Turk in the critic who says so. She is, 
indeed, ‘‘ always herself,” but only in the sense 
that Rachel was. ‘To that old opera-goer, 1n- 
deed, there must be something pathetic in listen- 
ing to her, as in hearing all singers and actors, 
for their fame can never be justified to posterity. 
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= 
hakespeare and Milton live always, but | Garrick | 
ind Catalani are forever gone. it was but yes- 
rerday that we all crowded the great hall of Cas- | 
Je Garden and Tripler Hall—where are they, 
»?—to hear Jenny Lind. Lucca was a little 
«| Nilsson a poor peasant child. And Jenny | 
1 is already a name. 
an September of last year that we all sat in 
.e Met ropolitan Theatre—who sits there now ? 
nd the curtain went up upon Corneille’s Les 
Toraces? and lo! upon that formal stage Rachel 
tered. Who thrills with that low voice now ? 
aul ry a grizzled gossip was telling of a queer 
} man whom he knew in his youth who took 
ig solitary walks, and had had an unh: uppy 
ve affair in Ais youth. The queer old man 
vas Romeo once—young, g1 raceful, blithe, and 
and all the future in his heart and hope. 
Wh at then? Why should the pitite of the year 
97 sigh as he looks at Nilsson and remembers 
Ma libran? As he looks he must needs feel that 
ing surely returns ; that if the last year’s 
ids sing no more, those of this year are as 
sweet and gay. The glory of ’27 vanishes, but 
it of 73 rises like the morning. Malibran is 
eard no more: she becomes a memory. But 
Vilsson and Lucca and Di Murska, delighting a 
ew age, make Malibran conceivable by inspir- 
z in the hearts of to-day the delight that she 
ired in those of ’27. 


Tue melancholy death of young Mr. Leggett, 
: student at the Cornell University, has undoubt- 
lly occasioned a great deal of thought in every 
liege in the country upon secret societies. Pro- 


fessor Wilder, of Cornell, has written a very care- 
ful and serious letter, in which he strongly op- 
poses them, plainly stating their great disadvan- 

ges, and citing the order of Jesuits as the most 
powerful and thoroughly organized of all secret 


associations, and therefore the one in which their 
haracter and tendency may best be observed. 
The debate recalls the history of the Antima- 
nic excitement in this country, which is, how- 
r, seldom mentioned in recent years, so that 
e facts may not be familiar to the reader. 
In the year 1826 William Morgan, living in 
Batavia, in the western part of New York, near 
Buffalo, was supposed to intend the publication 
fa book which would reveal the secrets of Ma- 
sonry. The Masons in the vicinity were angry, 
nd resolved to prevent the publication, and 
made several forcible but ineffective attempts 
for that purpose. On the 11th of September, 
1826, a party of persons from Canandaigua came 
to Batavia and procured the arrest of Morgan 
ipon a criminal charge, and he was carried to 
Canandaigua for examination. He was acquit- 
ed, but was immediately arrested upon a civil 
process, upon which an execution was issued, 
nd he was imprisoned in the jail at Canandai- 
gua. The next evening he was discharged at 
e instance of those who had caused his arrest, 
and was taken from the jail after nine o’clock in 
the evening. Those who had obtained the dis- 
harge instantly seized him, gagged and bound 
him, and throwing him into a carriage, hurried 
off to Rochester. By relays of horses and by 
different hands he was borne along, until he was 
lodged in the magazine of Fort Niagara, at the 
nouth of the Niagara River. 
The cireumstances of his arrest, and those that 


Was it longer ago | 


had preceded -i it, aa ad laideed and ‘dian the 
| minds of the people in Batavia and the neigh- 
| borhood. A committee was appointed at a pub- 
lic meeting to ascertain all the facts, and to bring 
| to justice any criminals that might be found. 

They could discover only that Morgan had been 
seized upon his discharge in ¢ ‘anandaigua and 
hurried off toward Rochester; but beyond that, 
nothing. The excitement deepened and spread. 
A great crime had apparently been committed, 
and it was hidden in absolute secrecy. Other 
meetings were held in other towns, and other 
committees were appointed, and both meetings 
and committees were composed of men of both 
political parties. Investigation showed that Ma- 
sons only were implicated in the crime, and that 
scarcely a Mason aided the inquiry; that many 
Masons ridiculed and even justified the offense ; 
that the committees were taunted with their in- 
ability to procure the punishment of the offend- 
ers in courts where judges, sheriffs, juries, and 
witnesses were Masons; that witnesses disap- 
peared ; that the committees were reviled; and 
gradually Masonry itself was held responsible for 
the mysterious doom of Morgan. 

The excitement became a frenzy. e Ma- 
sons were hated and denounced as the Irish were 
in London after the “‘ Irish night,” or the Ro- 
man Catholics during the Titus Oates fury. In 
January, 1827, some of those who had been ar- 
rested were tried, and it was hoped that the ev- 
idence at their trials would clear the mystery. 
But they pleaded guilty, and this hope was baf- 
fled. Meanwhile a body of delegates from the 
various committees met at Lewiston to ascertain 
the fate of Morgan, and they discovered that in 
or near the magazine in which he had been con- 
fined he had been put to death. His book, with 
its revelations, had been published, and what was 
not told was of course declared to be infinitely 
worse than the actual disclosures. ‘The excite- 
ment now became political. It was alleged that 
Masonry held itself superior to the laws, and that 
Masons were more loyal to their Masonic oaths 
than to their duty as citizens. Masonry, there- 
fore, was held to be a fatal foe to the government 
and to the country, which must be destroyed; and 
in several town meetings in Genesee and Monroe 
counties, in the spring of 1827, Masons, as such, 
were excluded from office. At the next general 
election the Antimasons nominated a separate 
ticket, and they carried the counties of Genesee, 
Monroe, Livingston, Orleans, and Niagara against 
both the great parties. A State organization fol- 
lowed, and in the election of 1830 the Antima- 
sonic candidate, Francis Granger, was adopted 
by the National Republicans, and received one 
hundred and twenty thousand votes, against one 
hundred and twenty-eight thousand for Mr. 
Throop. From a State organization the Anti- 
masons became a national party, and in 1832 
nominated William Wirt for the Presidency. 
The Antimasonic electoral ticket was adopted 
by the National Republicans, and the union be- 
came the Whig party, which in 1838 elected Mr. 
Seward Governor of New York, and in 1840 
General Harrison President of the United States. 

The spring of this triumphant political move- 
ment was hostility to a secret society. Many of 
the most distinguished political names of Western 
New York, including Millard Fillmore, William H. 
Seward, Thurlow Weed, Francis Granger, James 
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Wadsworth, George W. Patterson, were asso- | 
ciated with it. And as the larger portion of the 
Whig party was merged in the Republican, the 
dominant party of to-day has a certain lineal de- 
scent from the feelings aroused by the abduction 
of Morgan from the jail at Canandaigua. And 
as his disappearance and the odium consequent 
upon it stigmatized Masonry, so that it lay for 
a long time moribund, and although revived in 
later years, can not hope to regain its old im- 
portance, so the death of young Leggett is likely 
to wound fatally the system of college secret so- 
cieties. 

The young man was undergoing initiation into 
a secret society. He was blindfolded, and two 
companions were leading him along the edge of 
a cliff over a deep ravine, when the earth gave 
way, or they slipped and fell from the precipice, 
and Leggett was so injured that he died in two 
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corps, and the mischief is that the secrecy we 
the society feeling are likely to take Precedence 
of the really desirable motives in college. Ther 
is a hundredfold greater zeal to obtain memben 
than there is generous rivalry among the Sailidn, 
to carry off the true college honors, And if the 
purpose be admirable, why, as Professor Wilde 
asks, the secrecy? What more can the soon 
society do for the intellectual or social trainin, 
of the student than the open society ? Has any 
secret society in an American college done ;, 
can it do, more for the intelligent and ambition. 
young man than the Union Debating Society at 
the English Cambridge University, or the similar 
club at Oxford? There Macaulay, Gladstone 
the Austins, Charles Buller, Tooke, Ellis, 

the long illustrious list of noted and able Ep. 
glishmen were trained, and in the only way thy 
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one, 





hours. ‘There was no allegation or suspicion of 
blame. ‘There was, indeed, an attempt of some 
enemies of the Cornell University—a_ hostility 
due either to supposed conflict of interests or 
sectarian jealousy—to stigmatize the institution, 
but it failed instantly and utterly. Indeed, Gen- 
eral Leggett, of the Patent-office in Washington, 
the father of the unfortunate youth, at once 
wrote a very noble and touching letter to shield 
the university and the companions of his son 
from blame or responsibility. He would not al- 
low his grief to keep him silent, when a word 
could avert injustice, and his modest magnanim- 
ity won for his sorrow the tender sympathy of 
all who read his letter. 

Every collegian knows that there is no secrecy 
whatever in what is called a secret society. Ev- 
ery body knows, not in particular, but in general, 
that its object is really ‘* good-fellowship,” with 
the charm of mystery added, Every body knows 
—for the details of such societies in all countries 
are essentially the same—that there are certain 
practical jokes of initiation—tossings in blankets, 
layings in coffins, dippings in cold water, stringent 
catechisms, moral exhortations, with darkness and 
sudden light and mysterious voices from forms 
invisible, and then mystic signs and clasps and 
mottoes, ‘‘the whole to conclude” with the best 
supper that the treasury can afford. Literary 
brotherhood, philosophic fraternity, intellectual 
emulation, these are the noble names by which 
the youth deceive themselves and allure the Fresh- 
men; but the real business of the society is to 
keep the secret, and to get all the members pos- 
sible from the entering class. 

Each society, of course, gets ‘‘the best fel- 
lows.” Every touter informs the callow Fresh- 
man that all men of character and talent hasten 
to join his society, and impresses the fresh imag- 
ination with the names of the famous honorary 
members. ‘The Freshman, if he be acute, and 


he is more so every year, naturally wonders how 


the youth, who are undeniably commonplace in 
the daily intercourse of college, should become 
such lofty beings in the hall of a secret society ; 
or, more probably, he thinks of nothing but the 
sport or the mysterious incentive to a studious 
and higher life which the society is to furnish. 
He feels the passionate curiosity of the neophyte. 
He is smitten with the zeal of the hermetical 
philosophy. He would learn more than Rosi- 
erucian lore. ‘That is a vision soon dispelled. 


But the earnest curiosity changes into esprit du | 


manly minds can be trained, by open, free, aia 
erous rivalry and collision. The member of 

secret society in college is really confined, soci 
ly and intellectually, to its membership, for jt js 
found that the secret gradually supplant the ; pen 
societies, But that membership depends upon 
luck, not upon merit, while it has the capital dis. 
advantage of erecting false standards of meas. 


t 


|urement, so that the Zu Nu man can not be 


just to the hero of the Zeta Eta. The secrecy 
is a spice that overbears the food. The mysti 
paraphernalia is a relic of the baby-house, which 
a generous youth disdains. 

There is, indeed, an agreeable sentiment j 
the veiled friendship of the secret society which 
every social nature understands. But as stu. 
| dents are now becoming more truly ‘ men” as 
they enter college, because of the higher standard 
of requirement, it is probable that the glory of 
the secret society is already waning, and that 
the allegiance of the older universities to th; 
open arenas of frank and manly intellectual con- 
tests, involving no expense, no dissipation, and 
|no perilous temptation, is returning. At least 
| there will now be an urgent question among many 
| of the best men in college whether it ought no: 
| to return. 








| A SERMON was lately preached which the Evan- 
| gelical Alliance might have heard with advan- 
tage. That body arrayed itself against the Ro- 
| man Church, on the one hand, and infidelity upon 
the other, and the sermon considered the ques- 
| tion, What is infidelity ? 





It held, in brief, that 
the word has been always used to describe doubt 
of the generally received opinion, so that every 
great religious reformer las in turn been de- 
| nounced as infidel, and Christ himself, refuting 
|in the Temple the dignitaries of the existing 
| Church, denouncing them as hypocrites, and put- 
|ting His own word against what was said ‘of 
| old time,” was crucified as an infidel, and in Te- 
venge. Yet when the governor asked, “* What evil 
| hath He done?” there was no answer. It was 
| not that He had done wrong, but that He thought 
| differently from the multitude. Now, said the 
sermon, hurtful infidelity is not disbelief of opin- 
| ions, whether generally accepted or not ; it is ut- 
| faithfulness to conscience and duty. ‘The false, 
| selfish, cruel, prejudiced, mean, dishonest man's 

unfaithful to his better self, and is an infidel; 
while the man who merely disbelieves current 


opinions may be a saint and a hero. 


If the Evangelical Alliance had heard the ser- 
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non it would perhaps have seenmmbered the tone | “‘ Crucify him! crucify him!” If the rep ly be 
ia which many of its members are accustomed to | that it destroys religious faith, the rejoinder is, 
speak of those whom it would call infidels. ‘Chat Can it destroy faith in the truth? ‘The savage 
wone is of mingled anger and contempt, and by who worships the crocodile, and believes a hide- 


he name infidel it would describe some of the | ous stone to be a god, shows religious faith. But 


est, ablest, and most influential men of the shall the missionary be denounced as an infidel 


ime; men who are in no single point of purity who shows that a stone is a stone, however carved 


‘life, dignity of character, profound and all-em- it may be? It is a fatal mistake to suppose that 
wraciNg scholarship, lofty faith, moral purpose, religious truth is in danger from the most search- 
nd intellectual training and insight, inferior to ing investigation. All truth is sacred, and truth 
in member of the Alliance. Thereis, of course, only is precious. And among the most devoted 
thing in the position or character of any such and unflinching seekers of truth are many whom 
member, nor of all the members combined, which | popular opinion would stigmatize as infidel. 
athorizes them to denounce those who differ —_ 
fom them as less devoted than they to the truth. Tue death of Lewis Gaylord Clark recalled 
Indeed, the fact that their canons would con- to the public attention a name which had not 
wemptuously condemn as infidel the living mas- been often mentioned of late years, but which 
rs of thought and of science should a: least | was long associated with magazine literature. 
pers de them to consider the meaning of the | Mr. Clark was one of the men whose hold upon 
yords they use. literature is very slight, consisting rather in per- 
The greatest of theologians and the greatest sonal association than in actual performance. 
f scientific inquirers, if they be sincere, are | He was the editor of the Knickerbocker Maga- 
equally seekers of the truth. They approach it zine at a time when literary reputations were 
ferently, but their purpose and their spirit are made in books rather than in periodicals, and 
the same. If the scientist, impatient that the when the magazine—and the Knickerbocker was a 
theologian pursues another path, should turn | striking illustration—was more like the pleasant 
pon him and insult him, arte cer his mo- | ‘‘ paper” of a club or coterie than the body of 
tives and blackening his character, the theologian | talent and influence which it has now become. 
ould properly pity him as a narrow-minded ped- | Very much of the best intellectual power in every 
nt. nd if the theologian should denounce the | department now communicates with the public 
scientific inquirer because he studied the phenom- through the magazine, and many of the most 
na of nature, and logically deduced laws from | popular and the ablest books are first published in 
xperiment, as a bad man, a corrupter of youth, | that form. The magazine has become a power 
in enemy of religion, and a person to be shunned, | as well as a pleasure. It is not for the centre- 
the scientist would doubtless smile, and continue | table alone, but for the library and the office. 
is research, Among honest men the question | What Mr. Charles Francis Adams, last simmer, 
s, Do you really wish the truth only? Ifso, we in his Cambridge address, said of the daily and 
in work together. But if you do not wish the | weekly newspaper is not less true of the maga- 
trath, whatever the truth may be, but only aj zine: ‘‘In the treatment of questions of great 
tradition of the truth, or a theory of the truth, | interest there is rapidly growing up a demand 
ran accepted and popular statement of the | upon the most competent sources for whatever 
truth, then you are recreant to what you profess | they may be pleased to furnish, without calling 
to serve. the sentiment in question. ‘The mere name of a 
The attitude of the Evangelical Alliance was | writer of established weight is sufficient to secure 
ne of disrespect to many who are sincerely de- | him free admittance somewhere or other to the 
voted to the noblest ends of life and thought. | public view......Persons believed to be the best 
There is no body of men living to whom the | qualified to treat some particular subject, for the 
world owes more than to its men of science. | moment exciting an interest, are eagerly sought 
But among those whom the Alliance especially | for, and liberal compensation offered for their 
represented, ‘‘science” is often depicted as a| work if desired. The effect of this must natural- 
kind of awful monster whetting his horrible jaws | ly be to present additional inducements to the 
to devour religion and all celestial hope. Now | cultivation of the particular gifts which secure 
fa fact scientifically determined, rhetoric and | similar results. One consequence has actually 
vituperation are not a refutation. It can be, been, in the chief countries of Europe, a mode of 
dealt with only by a larger fact. But why | treating the higher questions of morals and pol- 
should it excite hostility in the truth-seeking | itics, law and government, by the public press, 
mind? There used to be a vague fear that geol- | very much in advance of the practice of ancient 
ogy would upset the true theory of the creation. | times.” 
3ut how was that possible ? It could only upset! ‘The spirit of this is peculiarly true of the 
some misconception or false statement of the} American magazine, and especially since Mr. 
fact of creation, A child hearing of the Milky | Clark’s career as an editor. The change may 
Way may sincerely believe that there is a mystic | be seen in comparing the magazine issues of any 
stream circling the sky, and point out its soft! month now with those of the Knickerbocker, 
phosphorescence with tender enthusiasm. But Lady's Book, Graham's Magazine, and the old 
how if he denounced the telescope as an enemy | Democratic Review—which had Hawthorne for 
of the truth becanse it resolved the milky stream | its story-teller, and was, upon the whole, the best 
into nebule and star dust? He would show | of its day. Mr. Clark’s sympathies and tradi- 
only that he valued his familiar way of regarding | tions were of and with the Knickerbocker epoch, 
the truth more than the truth itself. |and he was fond of reminiscences of the elder 
“What evil hath he done?” This is the | day of Irving and Paulding, of Bryant in his 
question that must be answered by those who | youth, and Dana, of Halleck and Percival—the 
rail at science or freedom of thought, and cry | day which by those who remember it is fondly 
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believed to be the Augustan age of American lit- | 
erature. Mr, Clark’s kindly and amiable tem- | 
perament placed him in the pleasantest relations 
with contributors and authors, of which the mon- 
ument is the Anickerbocker Gallery, a volume of 
tales aud sketches by his literary friends and as- 
sociates, the proceeds of which built him a home 
upon the Hudson. After he left the Anicker- 


| itor’s Table of the old Knickerbocker, 


bocker he was employed in the Cus 
and wrote occasionally for the newspapers ay 

magazines, He was a familiar figure jp t] Bon i 
itor’s office, always seriously clad in black. yin 
the traditional respectable air of the ay... 
But he seemed nowhere so much at eas: 
place with which his name is associate: 


tom-house 


> QS in the 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS. | 

HE most novel, and in so far the most nota- 
ble, book of the season is Woman in Sacred 
History (J. B. Ford and Co.). ‘This consists 
of ‘‘a series of sketches drawn from Scriptur- 
al, historical, and legendary sources, by Mrs. | 
Harriet BEECHER Stowe, and illustrated with 
sixteen chromo-lithographs from paintings by 
celebrated artists, both ancient and modern.” 
The women of the Bible have been written on 
a great many times, both in prose and poetry. | 
Mrs. Stowe, therefore, enters on a field already | 
well cultivated. That we should find in her 
pages some picturesque description, some poetic 
fervor, some spiritual insight, we expected; we | 
also find the fruits of a study more thorough 
and painstaking than we had anticipated. ‘The | 
stories of Sarah and Hagar, of Miriam, and Deli- | 
lah, and Jephthah’s daughter, of Mary the mother | 
of Jesus, and Mary Magdalene, and Martha and | 
Mary, are nothing, after all, but the old stories | 
with which we are all familiar; yet they are told | 
with a freshness of conception which is unmarred 
by any thing akin to labored smartness, or ir- | 
reverent criticism, or controversial or dogmatic | 
theology. 
But it is as an art publication that this book | 
will make its appeal to the public, and as an art | 
publication it must be judged by the critic. Its | 
pictures are all full page, and the work is a large | 
quarto. Chromo-lithographing has suffered in | 
public estimation from the outrageous specimens 
which have been so widely circulated throughout 
the country. J. B. Ford and Co., by this pub- 
lication, if all the impressions equal those which 
have been submitted to us, will do much toward 
justifying the assertion which they put forth that 
it is **a true art, and claims the recognition of 
true lovers of art.” ‘There are in none of the pic- 
tures that coarseness of coloring and that rude 
juxtaposition of colors which generally charac- 
terize the cheap chromo. Of course their suc- 
cess is more marked in those subjects whose sig- 
nificance and beauty are largely dependent on 
drapery—Mary and Martha, the Woman of Sa- 
maria, Rebecca and Leah,and Rachel. The only 
themes in which the chromo has failed are those 
which depend upon delicacy of color, especially 
of flesh tints, such as the Mary Magdalene of 
Batoni and the Sistine Madonna of Raphael. 
On the other hand, the faces of the Woman of | 
Samaria, Hagar, Rachel, and Judith are won-| 
derfully well done, and would do credit to any | 
artist working with brush and upon canvas. We | 
congratulate the publishers upon their success in | 
placing before the American public so successful 
a series of copies of paintings, which, though of | 





| in general style and effect, of pen-and-ink s] 


widely diverse merit, are, with possibly one 
two exceptions, none of them commonplace 
Quite as characteristic a book in its Way 
though of a radically different description, ¢ 
Summer Etchings in Colorado (G. P. Putn 
Sons). The designs, which are twenty-one 
number, are drawn and etched by Exiz 4 Great. 
OREX, and are an almost perfect reproductio, 














es. ‘The attempt, made by a modern Englis 
school of wood-engraving, to produce the sam 
effect is almost universally a lamentable fai 
since it retains only the rudeness of executioy 
without preserving the vigor of original thought 
and feeling. It is the fact that such etchings as 
these introduce us directly to the mind of ¢} 
artist, without the mediation of any middle-mar 
draughtsman on wood, or engraver, which 
them their peculiar and indescribable charm 
Vigorous in conception and bold in executi 
and quite worthy of careful study in a purely art 
point of view, these etchings certainly are. It 
is quite wonderful, for example, what an effect 
of massed and angry clouds, dark with forebod- 
ing of coming storm, she has produced by per 
and-ink lines in the sketch entitled ‘‘ The Ne 
Town ;” and how, on the other band, she 
given the quiet, the calm, and the transparency 
of the water in the one entitled ‘‘ Twin Lakes. 
In some of the less characteristic sketches there 
is a certain misty vagueness and indistinctness, 
so that, we are not always able to get her mean- 
ing; but in many others, and these the most 
striking, this very vagueness is more suggestive 
to the imagination than clearer outlines or softer, 
smoother shading could be. Nature has her 
wildnesses, and for the interpretation of these 
a certain wildness of art effect is requisite. It 
should be added that this work is in every re- 
spect an American book ; its theme is the char- 
acteristic American scenery of the far West, the 
like of which is not to be found elsewhere in the 
world; its treatment is by an American artist,and 
with the freedom of a true and unconventional 
art; and its letterpress is composed of her own 
descriptions, accompanied by an introduction by 
one of the liveliest and most characteristic of 
American writers, Grace Greenwood. 
Raphael's Book of Madonnas (Leavitt and 
Allen) deserves to take a high rank among the 
art books of the season. It consists of twelve 
photographic reproductions of the most famous 
of Raphael’s Madonnas, with one additional pic- 
ture, ‘‘ Raphael and Fornarina,” which does not 
of right belong with the rest. The pictures are 
accompanied by descriptive matter and selec- 
tions of prose and poetry which are supposed 
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» the editor to be appropriate. The descrip- 
“ns are simple and clear; the selections might 
< wellhave been omitted. The real value of the 
hook js as an art portfolio. ‘The photographs 
» taken, of course, from engravings. ‘These 
nave been selected with wise artistic judgment, 
nd Mr. Rockwood, the photographer, has done 
. work in an exceedingly creditable manner. 
three elements of interest combine to give this 
lume value. It is, asa whole, an admirable 
torypretation of the best art of the greatest of 
tists. The photograph can not give the mar- 
al us coloring which imparts the glow of life to 
R phael’s paintings; but the best chromos fail 

do this, and the number of persons who can 
bain even a tolerable fac-simile on canvas is 
very small. Nor is the volume less valuable as 
, study of the religious life of the sixteenth cen- 
wry, For when printing was unknown, painting 
was preaching ; and among all the preachers of 
that age Raphael deserves high rank, none the 
less that his doctrine has been corrupted, and 
the reverence which his brush paid always to the 
Child has been since bestowed upon the mother. 
Especially is this volume of value, as are the 
paintings which it seeks to reproduce, because, 


like Raphael himself, it appeals to the mother- 


Shakspeare’s dramas abound with picturesque 
passages, and have accordingly furnished the art- 
sts with abundant themes. But to interpret 


him artistically requires genius with the pencil, | 
as to interpret him dramatically requires his- | 


trionie genius. Among the most exquisite of 
all books of wood-engraving of the season is A 


Midsummer Night's Dream, with illustrations by | 


AtrreD Frepericxks (D. Appleton and Co.). 
In all that the publishers can do this work is 
tlyagem. The page is large, the type clear, 
the margins broad, the paper exceptionally fine, 
and the beautiful tints produced, we judge, by 
the printer’s art, add very greatly to the pictorial 
eflect, especially in certain of the night scenes, 
where the moon and stars shine out from a mid- 


night, but not an inky, sky. As an interpreter, | 


Mr. Fredericks’s success is most marked where 
we should look for failure. ‘The more ordinary 
themes, as Theseus and Hippolyta in the palace 
f the former, and Lysander and Hermia after 
the decision of the duke forbidding their mar- 
riage, have very little significance in them. But 
Puck is admirable, the fairy scenes are all capi- 
tal, and Bottom and his companions are very 
happily conceived. Puck, ‘Titania, Oberon, Bot- 
tom, Quince—these are the characters which im- 
part to this drama that peculiar quality which is 
interpreted by its very title—‘* Dream.” And not 
only these characters, but the dream-like humor 
which pervades the play, the artist has inter- 
preted with wonderful success. 

Spanish Pictures, Swiss Pictures, and Italian 
Pictures (A. D. F. Randolph and Co.) are the 
titles of three volumes of illustrated travels which 
have been published abroad before the present 
season. They do not do justice to their themes, 
nor full credit to the London Religious Tract So- 
ciety, by which they are printed. ‘The original de- 
signs are in many instances striking, and some of 
the pictures are really fine; but quite too large 
4 proportion have been printed from old plates, 
and are blurred and indistinct. This is espe- 
tially true of those which depend for their effect 


on dark and heavy colors. Doré rarely gets full 
justice done to his work, except by the engravers 
and printers of his native land. In his case the 
prophet is most truly honored in his own country. 
ILLUSTRATED POETRY. 

Country Life (G. P. Putnam's Sons) is com- 
posed of short poems on rural subjects, by va- 
rious authors, and illustrated by forty engravings 
from drawings by Brrket Foster. The themes 
are purely English—the treatment, of course, 
wholly English, and, in at least a considerable 
number of instances, the engraver has done in- 
justice to the original design, or the pictures are 
printed from old and somewhat worn plates, so 
that the perfection of finish, which constitutes 
the charm of Birket Foster’s sketches, is but 
imperfectly preserved. It contains, however, 
some exceptionally fine pictures, but not a suffi- 
ciently large proportion to make it as a whole an 
exceptionally fine book in an art point of view. 

The Cotter’s Saturday Night (Porter and 
Coates) is a true work of art. The publishers 
state that this gem of the great Scotch poet has 
‘*never before been detached from the collected 
works of Burns to receive the adornments of 
art.” It is quite time, certainly, that this neg- 
lect was remedied, and the duty of providing for 

| this delicious home poem the fitting art accom- 
paniment has been intrusted to good hands, those 
}of Mr. F. A. Cuapman. There is a unity in the 
| illustrations akin to that which characterizes the 
poem, and the simple domestic peace and quiet 
which the poet has portrayed the artist has very 
successfully interpreted. There are, indeed, 
some single pages which we should criticise, es- 
pecially the contrast between the family praise 
circle and the Italian opera, the family group 
being almost if not quite as theatrically disposed 
for a tableau as the opera singers. But in the 
main the artist has succeeded where artists are 
very apt to fail—that is, in appealing to those 


| quiet and sacred sentiments of home love, and 


in portraying those simple but delightful scenes 
lof home life, whose beauty and sacredness con- 
sist in elements so subtle that they generally 
elude the artist, whether the instrument of his 
art be the pencil or the pen. 

We see no occasion to retract or modify.our 
opinion of Hans Breitmann’s Ballads (T. B. 
Peterson and Brothers), to which we gave ex- 
| pression on the appearance of the first edition. 
| It is therefore enough to say of the present edi- 
|tion that it is in some details a decided im- 
| provement on the previous one. It is preceded 
by an introduction which will serve at least as a 
| palliation, and, to many readers, as a justifica- 
| tion, for the book, and to it is appended a glossary 
| which will be of very material service to-those 
| persons who have such an appetite for a joke that 
| they are willing to hunt through a maze of broken 
| English, and bring it to bay with the aid of a 
| dictionary. 
Faire-Mount (Claxton, Remsen, and Haffel- 
finger) is a poetical effusion concerning the park 
| of Philadelphia. The poet, Henry Pererson, 
| has woven into his song, very ingeniously, allu- 
| sions to historical events and personages con- 
nected with this historic ground. The illustra- 
tions are not remarkable. ‘The volume is small— 
only thirty pages—and tasteful, but its theme is 
| one of chiefly local interest. 
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Of The Outcast and other Poems, and Beau- | 


tiful Snow and other Poems, by J. W. Watson 
(Tl. B. Peterson and Brothers), it can not be 
necessary for us to add any thing to the com- 
mendations which we have expressed on previous 
editions of these works, the poetry of which is 
exceptionally beautiful, as it has been exception- 
ally popular. Beautiful Snow, first published 
in Harper's Weekly in 1858, has not ceased from 
the date of its publication to be revived from 
time to time, and sent anew over the country in 
the columns of the newspapers. Its success was 
so marked that others claimed its parentage ; 
but we believe the authorship has long since 
been incontrovertibly settled, Of the illustra- 
tions of this poem we are sorry to have to say 
that they do no credit to it. We prefer the non- 
illustrated edition. 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 


‘THE two volumes of Adventures by Sea and 
Land (Porter and Coates) are exteriorly very 
attractive. The binding is perhaps a trifle too 
gay, and the pictures are of a kind to attract at- 
tention rather than to bear very close inspection ; 
but the general aspect of the books will unques- 
tionably awaken the enthusiasm of youthful read- 
ers. But the letterpress does not fulfill the 
promise of the appearance. It consists of a se- 
ries of very sensational narratives of adventures 
so wildly improbable as to awaken the incredulity 
of even youthful and credulous readers. There 
are stories of pirate life, and sea-fights, and 
shipwrecks, and a hunting of wild beasts—sto- 
ries of a kind that were more popular in our boy- 
hood than they are now. The characteristic 
which commends a modern story is naturalness, 
and this, we are glad to believe, is true of juve- 
nile stories as well as of those for their elders. 

Matt's Follies, by Mary N. Prescorr (J. 
R. Osgood and Co.), is a lively and sparkling 
story for the children; but there are too many 
pranks, and they are of too serious a nature, to 
render the book very healthful, and it ends so 
abruptly—breaking off seemingly in the very 
middle of the story—as to be very unsatisfactory. 
The other shorter stories, of which there are 
several in the book, are also rather too labori- 
ously odd. Miss Prescott writes as one who 
feels dissatisfied with the moralizing and com- 
monplace fiction of past years, but has labored 
with a better intent 
something different. The pictures are slight 
and sketchy, but rather spirited. 

Doing his Best, by J. T. Trowsrmce (J. 
R. Osgood and Co.), is a sequel to Jack Haz- 
ard and his Fortunes, and A Chance for Him- 
self. We have not a very clear idea of what it 
is intended to teach, or whether it is intended to 
teach any thing but a general lesson of self-de- 
pendence and manliness. It is, however, very 
lively reading, with a good moral tone, but no 
distinctively religious influence either good or 
bad, with a fair sprinkling of wickedness, about 
such as boys, and men too, have to meet in or- 
dinary life, but no profanity or vulgarity for the 
youthful reader to catch, 

It is a good plan for our children to become 
acquainted with the classic fairy lore, to know 
who was Aladdin and what his wonderful lamp, 
who were Beauty and her beast, how Cinderella 
found a fortune and a husband by aid of her little 


than result to substitute | 
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glass slipper, and how Jack earned his name of 
Giant-killer, All this is quite as essential g part 
of education to the child as a knowledge of 4, 
mythical tales of Ulysses and his adventy 
the educated child of a larger growth. > suck 
a book as the Standard Fairy Tales (Porter ay, 
Coates) we class among the essentials of g sta 
youth’s library. This collection is very y eli se. 
lected. ‘The pictures are said to be by Dong ay, 
CRUIKSHANK ; but, in the form in Which thoy 
are here presented, they do little credit to the; 
parentage. ‘They are simply moderately pleasing 
illustrations, which will bear no criticism, }y: 
which call for no severe condemnation, except thar 
they do palpable injustice to the original designe 

Legends of Savage Life (G. P. Putnam's Sos 
is an enigma. ‘There is no preface to expla 
it. It consists of five legends, purporting to be 

| drawn from savage life of different lands, nay. 
| rated by James GREENWOOD, and illustrated hy 
thirty-six illustrations drawn by Ervest Grisgr 
It is an American republication of an Eng : 
book. Whether the legends are a genuine ari. 
| cle or not, whether Mr. James Greenwood has giy. 
en a free rein to a very untamed imagination, and 
invented an excuse for it by pretending to nay. 
rate the legends of savage life, or whether he has 
really borrowed his materials from actual legends, 
and employed his imagination only in altering 
them, we do not know. Very wild and weird 
they are, at all events, and if, as we partially sus- 
pect, they are the invention as well as the narra 
tion of the writer, he has caught the spirit of say 
age life wonderfully well. As to the designs, they 
are savage enough to satisfy the most critical— 
caricatures with abundant justification in the le- 
gends for their burlesque, full of life, and of a 
certain grim and grotesque humor, without being 
| any where vulgar, debasing, or bloody. 

The American Tract Society, which has well 
2arned a high reputation for its art, and whic} 
rarely or never palms off a second-rate picture 
on the children because they are little and know 

|no better, sends us a number of books, chiefly 
for the younger children, which will make their 
eyes sparkle. For very little ones is Sunshin 
Sor Rainy Days, which is simply a picture-book ; 
the reading matter is not worthy of the art, and 
has evidently been made to order. ‘There are 
four volumes of Very Little Tales for very little 
readers, which are attractive in appearance and 
entertaining in matter. My Pet's Picture-Book 
belongs also to the little ones, and is in every re- 
spect creditable to the publishers. For a slight- 
ly older class of readers we have The Lolly 
Books, by Mrs. M. FE. M1Lier, who writes a cap- 
ital story for children, which ought not to be 
loaded down, as are each of these six little vol- 
umes, with advertisements, even though they are 
in print and picture made attractive. The Char- 
ity Stories, eight in number, illustrate the qual- 
ities attributed in the Epistle to the Corinthians 
to the love that suffereth long and iskind. ‘They 
are English republications, and are of different 
degrees of merit, none of them inferior, howev- 
er. And there are several volumes for older chil- 
dren, of which we vote particularly Wilson's 
Kindling Dépét, the story of a boy who started 
the sale of kindling-wood for the benefit of his 
| widowed mother, and succeeded in building 0} 
| a large business: a good story with a good les- 
son for boys. ‘ 
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Want of space compels us to dismiss some 

ther candidates with brief mention. Mother Anne 
v adher little Maggie (A. D. F. Randolph and Co.) | 
‘, a translation from the German. It is a very | 
: otty thing; the prettiest feature in it, however, | 


is the translator’s quaint preface.—Birdie and | 





his Fairy Friends (Claxton, Remsen, and Haf. | 
felfinger) we recommend to unimaginative moth- 
ers who can not weave stories out of their own 
prain for their little folks: well-woven stories are 
here ready to their hand.— The Nursery Treas- 
ury (Claxton, Remsen, and Haffelfinger) is a not 
very successful attempt to interweave moral re- 
jections with rhymes of the pattern of Mother 
Goose. ‘The colored pictures are light and at- | 
tractive, but without any pretense to artistic | 
yalities. —Trotty’s Wedding Journey (J. R. Os- 
good and Co.) is full of quaint conceits and odd 
fancies, as is most of what E1vizaBeTH STUART | 


story is comprised within a single volume.—As a 
writer for women, there is no one to compare 
with Miss Mulock. She has all the religious 
spirit of Miss Yonge, without her ecclesiastical 
prepossessions ; all the moral and spiritual life 
of Miss Edgeworth, without being a didactic 
writer. Her novels are a valuable present to 


| make to any young lady, as an antidote to the 
| light literature which she will almost certainly 


find and feed upon if a healthy appetite is not 
developed by wise courses of reading. — Harper's 
edition of DickeNs’s complete works places the 
great novelist within easy reach of every house- 


| hold. Taking all the elements of attraction into 
| consideration—size of volume, size of type, neat- 


ness of binding, scope and variety of illustration, 
and economy of price, it is not too much to say 
that for real use there is no edition either in En- 
gland or this country to surpass it, though it has 


Puetrs writes. It is not natural, but it will| many and admirable rivals. 


provoke the children to read and to consider 
even when they do not understand. ‘The child 
is always something of a poet,” says Whittier ; 
and perhaps the children often vaguely compre- 
hend, or at least feel, poetry which they could 
not explain to others, or even freely to them- 
slves. —Child Life in Prose, by J. G. Wuittier 


J. R. Osgood and Co.), is hardly equal to its | 


mpanion volume, Child Life in Poetry. In 
trath, so small a book could but give a meagre 
selection; and we miss so much that we can not 
be content with what little we find. The editor’s 
range of reading (Mr. Whittier is only nominally 
the editor) has been somewhat limited, and not a 
few of the children’s firmest and fastest friends 
are passed by without recognition.— On the Am- 
izon (J. R. Osgood and Co.) completes ‘* The 
Camping-out Series,” of which it is the sixth vol- 
ume, It is, on the whole, an admirable one, alike 
inthe matter contained, in the lively, piquant style 
of the writer, and in its general appearance and 
dress, —Lee and Shepard embody in one series 
of five volumes what they call ‘‘ The Girlhood 
Series.” Itembraces The American Girl Abroad, 
The Doctor’s Daughter, Ugly Girls, The Mount- 
uin Girl, and Lottie Kames. We have read all 
but the last; and they are decidedly above the 
average of books for girls. The illustrations 
are mediocre; in other respects the series is 
handsomely published. 

FICTION. 

Tur best remedy for poor novels is the culti- 
vation of a taste for good ones. In literature 
homeopathy is unquestionably sound: like cures 
like. He who has had developed within him a 
taste for works of art in fiction will not after- 
ward turn away from the works of the great 
masters to devote time and thought to those of 
the apprentices. The Messrs. Harper therefore 
render a good service to the cause of a true edu- 
cation in the publication, in an economical, con- 
venient, and attractive form, of the best works 
of the best writers in fiction. CHARLES Reape 
isnever dull. His stories are always vigorous 
and masculine, never weakly or silly, and the 
Harpers’ edition is convenient for those who pre- 
fran Anglicized French drama to a more se- 
date and serious work of art.—Harper’s edition 
of Witkre Cortixs’s novels is vigorously and 
artistically though not profusely illustrated. The 
Volumes are convenient to the hand, and each 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Alhambra and the Kremlin (A. D. F. 
Randolph and Co.) is a book of travels from the 
| pen of Dr. Prime, better known as IrENzvs. 
The author ranks among the best, as well as the 
| most popular, of newspaper correspondents. He 
has the peculiar tact that sees what all readers 
| wish to see, but what writers are apt to pass over 
| as insignificant or unimportant; and he has the 
facile pen that renders graphic scenes which, 
when treated by even abler pens, seem dull or 
commonplace. The secret of his success is, in- 
deed, indicated by this very book, which passes 
by in silence the traveled routes, to give an ac- 
count of life in Scandinavia and in Spain, and 
which is less concerned with palaces and church- 
es and the common sights of tourists than with 
the social, moral, and religious condition of the 
people. 

Fox's Mission to Russia (D. Appleton and 
Co.) is a handsome quarto of nearly 450 pages. 
It gives a narrative of the mission of Hon. Gus- 
tavus V. Fox, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
to Russia in 1866, as the bearer of formal reso- 
lutions passed by our Congress, congratulating 
the Emperor of Russia on his escape from an 
attempted assassination. It is edited from the 
journal and notes of J. F. Lounat, one of Mr. 
Fox’s secretaries, by Jonn D. Cuamptin, Jun. 
Notwithstanding the editing, the official flavor is 
rather too decided. The book contains a good 
degree of instructive matter, but it is not piquant 
or lively reading. It is embellished with thirteen 
portraits—if under that designation we may in- 
clude the picture of the Miantonomoh, the Moni- 
tor which conveyed Mr. Fox across the Atlantic. 
These portraits are on steel, and are very finely 
executed, and make the volume both of great 
value to the student of modern European poli- 
tics, and very attractive as a book for the centre- 
table. 

Whoever delights in delicate thought grace- 
| fally expressed will be charmed with Mr. 'T. W. 
| Hicetnson’s Oldport Days (J. R. Osgood and 
Co.), with its ten heliotype illustrations of scenes 
|in Newport. It would be difficult to find any 
where in prose writing any thing more truly po- 
etical than ‘“‘ A Shadow” and ‘The Drift-wood 

Fire.” Mr. Higginson pictures Newport with a 
brush of gold, which makes his canvas beautiful 
with every gift of nature and of history. 
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SUMM ARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 
WeE proceed to present our usual monthly | 
nie ury of scientific progress, bringing it} 
up as nearly as possible to the date of the Ist of | 
November. |i 

During the month of October we have re-| 
ceived news of the death of the French astrono- 
mer Chacornac, of Paris. This gentleman is | 
well known by his charts of the faint stars that | 
are situated near the ecliptic. ‘This work is still 
incomplete, and it is understood that the Paris 
Observatory will supervise its further execution. 
By the aid of these charts many new asteroids 
have been discovered, and Chacornac himself 
was one of the most successful searchers after 
them. A report has been published by Dr. Gould, 
the director of the new observatory at Cordoba, 
in the Argentine Republic, showing the present 
state of the labor undertaken by him at that place. 
Of these none excel in magnitude and impor- 
tance his endeavor to determine accurately the 
positions of all the stars in the southern heavens 
that are visible with the aid of his telescope. 
Over fifty thousand observations have been al- 
ready m: ade by himself in furtherance of this 
great work, and less than one-half of the heavens | 
remains to be examined. The climate of that | 
region is at certain seasons remarkably favora- 
ble for astronomical research, but at other times | 
wholly unpropitious. Very general interest is | 
being awakened on the subject of large telescopes | 
by the rapid progress made by Alvan Clark, of | 
Cambridge, in the construction of the colossal | 
refractor for the observatory at Washington. The 
reputation of this maker gives assurance that the | 
optical performance of his instrument will be 
beyond reproach, while the ability of those who | 
have charge of the details of the construction 
warrants the expectation of a complete success. 
This telescope has a free aperture of twenty- | 
six inches, and its length is about thirty-five feet. 
The dome within which it is placed is forty-one 
feet in diameter, and is situated directly south of 
the dome containing the nine-inch equatorial of 
Munich manufacture that the observatory has 
possessed since its foundation. ‘The new instru- 
ment will probably surpass the old in the sharp- 
ness of its definition as well as in the quantity 
of light that it furnishes. In the latter respect 
it surpasses the old telescope in the ratio of nine 
to one. The successful completion of this in- 
strument will, it is believed, mark an epoch in 
the history of astronomical observation similar 
to that created by the labors of Lord Rosse, un- 
less, indeed, as has been suggested, the great in- 
flux of visitors desirous of seeing so famous a 
telescope may seriously interfere with the official 
duties of the astronomers. 

The meteorological summary for the month in- 
cludes a notice of another of those severe cyclones 
that are so promptly brought to our notice by the 
officers of the Army Signal-office. This one 
passed the peninsula of Florida on the 6th of the 
month, losing much of its force in its transit. 
In general, the early part of the month is re- 
corded as affording beautiful autumn weather, 
but during the latter third the storms and snows 
of winter have been prevalent. Three storms of 
the ten or twelve that passed over the Lake re- 











Srientific Rerark, 


| gion were of a severity rarely witnessed, 7, 


report of heavy frosts in the West and Southwest 
was very generally hailed as the sure precurso; 
of a cessation of the ravages of the yellow feye , 
in those sngitne: : it seems, however, that at we ast 
three severe frosts were needed to effect; 

check this scourge, and it has been sugges, 
that possibly not the frost, but some other atm, 
pheric agency, may be the active agent in pre. 
venting the spread of this disease. Extensive 
prairie fires have been reported from the North. 
west, but fortunately there has been no repetition 
of the disastrous conflagrations of October, 187] 
and 1872. Rumor has it that England and Rys. 
sia are about to join in the system of synchr 

nous observations that is now so well esta blished | 
in America. Should this prove true—and we see 
no reason to doubt it—there will be no great risk 
in hazarding the prediction that all the other 
nations of the earth will eventually unite in this 
grand work. When the daily w eather me ADS Cat 
show at a glance the condition of the atmosphere 
around the entire globe, we may begin to realize 
the force of the idea contained in the first mes- 


lally 





| sage that was transmitted by Morse in Americ 


** What hath God wrought!” 

The researches and explorations in the depart- 
ments of Geology and Mineralogy have been 
numerous during the season, especially in the 
way of official surveys of States or of the gen- 
eral government, the investigations under Pyo- 
fessor Hayden, Lieutenant George M. Wheeler, 
and Major J. W. Powell in the Rocky Mountain 
| region having been carried on with great vigor 
No official report has yet appeared relating t 





| these explorations, although the public pres 


has kept us advised of the more important dis- 


| coveries. 


Of Professor Hayden’s researches of last year 
a detailed and elaborate account has been pub- 
lished, with numerous illustrations, and two vol- 
umes of the quarto series of final reports of the 
results have been presented to the public. 

One volume of the final report of the geolog- 
ical survey of Ohio, under Professor J. 8. New- 
berry, has also made its appearance, and the 
others, it is understood, are far advanced toward 
completion. 

An elaborate monograph has appeared, by 
Professor Genth, upon corundum, of which the 
localities of occurrence, in North Carolina and 
Pennsylvania, are fully described. The paper is 
exhaustive, and is a valuable contribution to 
science. 

The amount of what has been accomplished in 
the way of Geographical Exploration within the 
past few months is unusually large, embracing as 
it does researches of great extent both by sea and 
land. The public interest has centred very strong- 
ly upon the movements of the Challenger, a ves- 
sel the most thoroughly equipped for deep-sea 
research of any that has entered upon such in- 
vestigations. Tt will be remembered that this 


steamer, after spending a certain length of time 
at Bermuda early in 1873, made a line of sound- 
ings up to a point off the coast of the United 
States, and another thence to Halifax. From 
Halifax the vessel visited the West Indics, and 
left St. Vincent in the latter part of the summer 
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fae Bah ja, in Brazil, hdd ein toot Septem: 
hor 14. ‘The latest advices from this vessel are 
effect that she started from Brazil Septem- 
95 for the Cape of Good Hope. Her deep- 
junding was made on the 30th of August, 
. 9375 fathoms, but nowhere along the equator 
between Africs and South America was the 
: pth over 2 500 fathoms. <A cold current run- 
ing north bn the coast of Brazil gave a tem- 
erature of only 324° F. 

The United States steamer Tuscarora, under 

the command of Captain George E. Belknap, 
s been actively employed in hydrographical 
alk especially in making soundings on the 
ast tof California and Oregon for the projected 
Pacific cable. Many interesting facts were ob- | 
tained, and a large collection of soundings and | 
fthe sea-bottom generally has been forwarded 
y the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation to the 
Smithsonian Institution for investigation. ‘The | 
jeepest soundings made reached 1949 fathoms. 
in the season her work was prosecuted in 
the direction of the Aleutian Islands, but it is | 
nderstood that she has now returned from those 
waters to San Francisco, on account of the in- 
jemency of the winters of the North. 

Nothing especially new has presented itself of 
late in reference to the arctic regions, with the | 
exception of the facts elicited by the Secretary 
f the Navy in his examination of the crew of | 
1c Polaris. It will be recollected that of the 
rew of this vessel, which left the coast of the| 
United States in the summer of 1871, a portion, 
ineteen in all, were floated on a cake of ice 

m the vicinity of the winter-quarters of that | 
vessel in 1871-72 to a point off the coast of Lab- 
rdor, where they were rescued by the English 

eamer Tigress. ‘The advices brought by them 
were to the effect that after the death of Captain 


or 



















Hall, which occurred in November of 1871, the} 
party remained on the Polaris until the next | 
summer, and after various ineffectual attempts to | 
roceed farther north either by sea or by sledge, 
the vessel started southward, and was beset in 
ice, and was again obliged to go into winter- 
ters. On one occasion, while surrounded | 
ice, the vessel was so much endangered as to 
der expedient the transfer of a large portion 
the stores and supplies to the adjacent ice- 
floes, and while the nineteen members of the 
party just referred to were on the ice, engaged | 
in conveying the articles thrown over to a place | 
f safety, the vessel broke away from the floe to 
which it had been attached, and drifted off in | 
the darkness of a stormy night. The occupants | 
f the ice-floe, having been thus separated from | 
the vessel, floated southward upon it during the | 
entire winter and into the ensuing spring. ‘The | 
lortunate discovery of the remainder of the Po- | 
aris party during the past summer by the Scot- | 
tish steamer Ravenscraig, and the subsequent ar- | 
rival at Washington of all the members of the 
party, enable us to complete the history of the 
enterprise, as follows: After the separation, the | 
vessel being found unseaworthy, the party re-| 
maining with it betook themselves to the shore, 
where they passed the winter, and as soon as 
possible in the spring started in boats southward, 
where they were met by the Ravenscraig, and 
rescued. ‘A portion of the party was transferred | 
to the Arctic, and others to the Eric, and all 
were carried to Dundee, and thence brought to 
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iW sabia: ieee they were carefully exam- 


ined by the same committee that was convened 
for the first party. 

The conclusions as to the importance of the 
scientific discoveries made by the party which 
were derived from the examination of the first 
portion of the crew in June have been substan- 
tiated and greatly extended by the later inquiries, 
and especially from the testimony of Dr. Bes- 
sels; and when the final report is presented, we 
shall probably find that, so far from being a fail- 
ure, the Polaris expedition has added more to 
our knowledge of the geography and natural bis- 
tory of the far North than any arctic expedition 
ever fitted out. 

The Spitzbergen expedition under Professor 
Nordenskjéld has returned home, after spending 


| the winter in Spitzbergen. Unexpected diffi- 


culties were experienced, in regard to the plan 
of Northern exploration, from the ice; and apart 
from some interesting collections in natural his- 
tory and some physical investigations, but little 
has been gained by this enterprise, nothing what- 


| ever having been added to our knowledge of are- 


tic geography. 

Mr. Leigh Smith, an English explorer, also 
visited Spitzbergen, reaching it early in the sea- 
son, and made some interesting collections and 


| observations. 


In North America the amount of exploration 
accomplished has been very great. Starting in 
the extreme Northwest, Mr. William H. Dall, 
of the Coast Survey, has carried out his mission 
of research in the Western Aleutians, and has 
obtained much desired information in reference 
to the character of the country, its magnetic pe- 


| culiarities, and its general natural history. Ad- 


vices from him to the 23d of September announce 


| his intention to return shortly to San Francisco, 


there to make up his report to the Superintend- 
ent of the Coast Survey, preliminary to returning 
to the same region another season. 

Mr. Henry W. Elliott, who has been two years 
on the Pribylov Islands, has completed a very 
thorough exploration of the islands of St. Paul 
and St. George, and has returned to Washing- 
ton with large collections of natural history and 
a very great number of maps and sketches. 
Among these are embraced illustrations of the 
life history of the fur seals, sea-lions, and wal- 
ruses, accompanied by copious notes on their 
natural history. The whole will probably be 
published by the Treasury Department as Mr. 
Elliott's official report of his connection with 
that service. 

Reference has already been made to the oper- 
ations of the parties of Professor Hayden and 
Lieutenant Wheeler. These gentlemen have 
added to our knowledge of the geography of the 
West, as well as its geology and natural history, 
and their reports will be of very great interest 
and value. 

A large expedition was sent out toward the 
Yellowstone, starting from the Missouri River, 
for the protection of the working parties along 
the line of the Northern Pacific Railway, and 
reaching and crossing the Yellowstone in its 
passage. It was accompanied by a corps of 
scientific men, among them Dr. J. A. Allen, of 
Cambridge, Dr. L. B. Nettre, of New York, Mr. 
Konopicky, and other gentlemen. Owing to the 
impediments caused by the heavy rains, the In- 
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dian difficulties, and the necessarily rapid move- 
ments of the party, less was accomplished in the 
line of natural history than was hoped; but the 
specimens collected were important, and will 
serve as a basis of a report which will material- 
ly extend our knowledge of the resources of that 
country. 

The work of the Northern Boundary Survey, 
under Mr. Archibald Campbell as Commissioner, 
has also been prosecuted over many miles west 
of Pembina, and the party has returned to win- 
ter-quarters. Dr. Coues, who accompanied the 
party as surgeon and naturalist, made good use 
of his opportunities, and gathered extensive col- 
lections of rare and valuable specimens. 

The expedition of Professor Marsh to the Nio- 
brara region and the vicinity of Fort Bridger, and 
elsewhere in the West, was very successful, and 
resulted in adding many interesting specimens 
of new and rare fossil vertebrates to our hitherto 
known species. 

Professor Cope, who accompanied Professor 
Hayden on a similar quest, has made an aston- 
ishing addition to our list of species of fossil ver- 
tebrates, not far from a hundred having already 
been published by him as new. 

Professor James Orton, favorably known for 
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bertis and of MacCleur in New Guinea, The 
Abbe David, the eminent traveler and natuy, alist 
who obtained so many remarkable animals jp 
China and Thibet, has been engaged in 1879 °3 
in further exploration in China. Unfortung: tely 
however, he lost all his collection by their bei 9 
upset in one of the rivers of that country, and he 
has since returned to France s 

Dr. Beke continues his efforts to secure an ap. 
curate survey of Palestine, persisting in his he. 
lief that the true position of Mount Sinai is ve 
undetermined, and that the summit to y 
that name has been gener rally applied 
rightful claim to the same, 

reat announcements have been made 
the line of Zoology, although nothing of any ver} 
startling nature has been presented. The dig 
covery of fossil remains in the Rocky Mountaj 
by Professor Cope and Professor Marsh has ql. 
ready been mentioned. The detection of a fossil 
lemur in the bone deposits of France is a fa¢t 
of much interest, as also the alleged occurrence 
of human fossils in the post-pliocene of the Lg 
Plata. 

A new bone cave has been discovered in Sc 
land, and is now undergoing careful exploration, 

The hypothesis in regard to the origin of nerye 


has n 








his explorations in Ecuador and other portions | force by Professor Garrod is one that has ex. 


of South America, returned to his field of labor | cited considerable attention—namely, 


that the 


in that country during the past summer, starting | body is a thermo-electric machine, and that this 


in at Para, and ase ending the Amazon. 
ing definite has come to our knowledge 

movements, although we 
with a fair measure of success in his enterprise. 


Noth- 
as to his 


| 
| 
| 
| 


presume he has met | exterior. 


force is an electrical phenomenon due to the dif. 
ference in temperature between the interior and 
This view is sustained with much ze . 
by its author, and we are promised before lon 


On the 4th of July last, some American gen- | the presentation of a great many proofs. 


tlemen, chiefly engineers connected 
construction of the railroad, 
ae Meiggs, in Peru, 


with the 
made an ascent of 


Dr. Gulliver, in conducting his investigations 
into the size of the blood disks of different ani. 





its summit being scaled | mals, informs us that the largest of all are those 


by them for the first time, and proving to be one | of the Amphiuma. 


of the highest peaks of the Andes. 


Professor Steenstrup has ascertained that the 


Not much of novelty has come to us from the | food of the basking-shark is quite similar to that 


region of African explors ation. ‘The German 
Congo expedition, from which very much was 
anticipated, met with the misfortune of being 
wrecked on the way out, with the loss of nearly 
all the apparatus. It is understood that they 


have since supplied themselves with an additional | 


equipment, and have proceeded on their mission. 
Nothing has been heard of Dr. Livingstone, ex- 
cept a rumor that he is now held as a prisoner 
by one of the native tribes of Africa 

Sir Samuel Baker has happily returned from 
his explorations, thus falsifying the statements 
as to his death. He brings many important 
statements in reference to the geography of the 
interior of Africa, the most startling of which is 
that the Albert Nyanza and Lake Tanganyika 
are one and the same sheet of water, being con- 
nected by a narrow and tortuous passage—a sug- 
gestion so contrary to the prevailing opinion on 
the subject, which supposes a considerable dif- 
ference of level in the two bodies of water, that 
the information is received with some hesitation. 

An exploration of the Libyan Desert is pro- 
posed by Dr. Gerhard Rohlfs, to be made under 
the auspices cf the Khedive of Egypt. ‘This, if 
earried out, will doubtless bring to light many 
long-lost facts in regard to the country, and 
greatly increase our knowledge of that remarka- 
ble region. 

Reports have appeared of Dr. Bernstein’s tray- 
els in the Moluccas, and of the labors of D’Al- 


| 





| of the whale, and that instead of feeding upon 


fishes and other large objects, it contents itself 
with the minute crustaceans, jelly-fishes, etc., 
which it catches in its gills, and which perform 
the functions of a strainer, precisely like the 
whalebone in the whale. As this group of sharks 
is the largest known, sometimes attaining a 
length of forty feet, and even more, this fact is 
quite striking. 

Under the head of Agriculture, we have to re- 
cord that the Agricultural Department continues 
the prosecution of researches, and the good work 
of the publication of monthly and annual reports. 
its tables of ‘‘ crop prospects” prove to be of much 
value in estimating the probable average of pro- 
duction. 

The Hooienbreuk system of Horticulture, of 
which mention was first made a few years ago, 
has been again brought forward with considera- 
ble prominence, the essential features consisting 
in training the branches of fruit trees or shrubs 
so that they shall be bent downward at an angle 
somewhat below the horizontal. This results in 
the direction of a much greater amount of sap to 
the branch than would otherwise be the case, 
with a corresponding increase in the vigor of 
foliage, blossoms, and fruit. 

The Phyllozera, or grape-vine louse, disease 
still continues to occupy the attention of the cul- 
tivators of the vine in Europe and elsewhere, 
and every conceivable plan has been proposed as 
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, remedy. One of the latest proposes the appli- 
vation of sulphide of carbon to the roots of the 
nfected plant. 

"The destruction caused by the rodents, such 


s | 
s gophers and ground-squirrels, to the grapes | 
-.) grains in California has become almost in- | 


lerable to the farmers of the State, and a con- 
ception was lately held in San Francisco in 


nich it was proposed to invoke the assistance | 


‘the general government in eradicating the 


ori], The only method of destroying these pests | 
ritherto considered available has been the use | 


{phosphorus and strychnine as poisons. 
‘The success of the methods employed for the 


onversion of waste and even rancid fats into | 


marketable butter has made it necessary to de- 


ise some convenient way of testing whatever | 


may profess to be this substance, and directions 
have been published, as the result of careful in- 
vestigation in England, Germany, and France. 
One of the latest is by Hoorn, who presents what 


» considers to be a feasible method of solving | 


the problem. 

Large Botanical collections have been made 
ie present season by the government expeditions 
athe Western Territories, especially, and ina 
most interesting and promising region, by Dr. 
J, T. Rothrock, in connection with Lieutenant 
(, M. Wheeler’s exploration of Southern Colo- 


Dr. F. V. Hayden’s recent report upon | 


his surveys of 1872 contains a catalogue by Dr. 
Coulter of the collection made by him in North- 
em Utah and Montana, numbering about eight 
hundred species, but adding to the Western flora 
only a few new fungi. Dr. Bessels, of the Polaris, 

s reported as having found vegetation at the 
highest latitude reached by him (about 82° north 
atitude), where he obtained Draba alpina, Ce- 
-astium alpinum, a variety of Taraxacum dens- 

vis, and Poa flexuosa. All of these, except- 
ng the Cerastium, occur in alpine or lower local- 
ties within the limits of the United States. 

A contribution upon the statistics and distri- 
bution of North American lichens, by H. Wil- 
ley, has appeared in the Bulletin of the Buffalo 
Society of Natural History, and also a revision, 
by Sereno Watson, of the North American spe- 
cies of Polygonum, section Avicularia, in the 
American Naturalist, containing several new or 
recent species, 

In Europe the publication is commenced of a 
translation into French by Van Tieghem of 
Sach’s Manual of Physiological Botany, which, 
8 the production of the two ablest structural 
botanists living, will be the most complete and 


authoritative work upon the subject yet writ- | 


ten. As respects recent investigations, nothing 
las appeared of more interest than papers read 
before the British Association, by A. W. Bennett 
ind Professor Sanderson, upon the movements 
of the glands in ** Sunden” (Drosera), in the proc- 
ess of capturing and digesting insects, and upon 
the existence of electrical currents in the leaves 
if the Venus’s fly-trap (which, by the sudden 
closing of its leaf lobes, secures and retains its 
prey until digested and appropriated) similar to 
the currents which attend the contraction of an- 
imal muscle. 

Experiments have been made by Mr. Blakeley 
in reference to the diffusion of pollen into the 
atmosphere ; and he finds that this, in one form 
or another, is distributed very much more ex- 

ud 


| tensively, and toa much greater height, than has 
| been generally supposed. 

The subject of Piscicu/ture continues to oc- 
cupy much attention both in America and Eu- 
rope, whether in the way of protecting fishes in 
streams or of increasing their number by means 
of artificial propagation. We have already re- 
ferred to the transfer of a large number of eggs 
of the salmon from London to New Zealand. 
Advices from the latter country announce that 
these eggs arrived in May last after a journey 
of five months, and that a considerable portion 
| still maintained their vitality, and were expected 
to hatch out in due time. 

On the part of the United States, operations 
have been prosecuted on a large scale in connec- 
tion with the Salmonide. At the United States 
salmon-breeding establishment at Bucksport, in 
Maine, in charge of Mr. Atkins, over six hun- 
dred salmon have been penned up since June, 
|} and the superintendent at the latest advices was 
occupied in taking the eggs, of which he expect- 
| ed to secure several millions. 
| The operations of Mr. Livingston Stone, on 
jthe M‘Cloud River, in securing eggs for the 
| United States of the Sacramento salmon, were 
see very successful. This gentleman obtained 
about 1,800,000 eggs, of which more than two- 
thirds were successfully brought to the shipping 
| stage of development, and forwarded to the Kast. 
| Some of these failed to arrive at their destina- 
| tion in good condition on account of the heat of 
| the weather, but the greater part are now in va- 
| rious State or private hatching houses, and most 
| of them have already hatched out. 

Efforts have also been directed toward secur- 
ing eggs of the landlocked salmon of Sebec Lake, 
the United States Commissioner, in connection 
with those of Maine, Connecticut, and Massa- 
chusetts, having established a station on the lake 
for securing the ova. 

‘The work of collecting the eggs of the salmon- 
trout on a very large scale has also been begun 
with much success by Mr. Seth Green in behalf 
of the State of New York, his usual labors being 
greatly facilitated by the assistance of the rey- 
enue-cutter Chase. 

Mr. James W. Milner, an assistant of the 
United States Fish Commissioner, has been occu- 
pied during the summer in investigating the lo- 
cality and natural history of the grayling, which 
only occurs, east of the Missouri River, in the 
northwestern part of Michigan. He obtained 
many fine specimens, which were sent by him to 
ithe National Museum, and made arrangements 
for securing their eggs hereafter for distribution. 

The observations of Mr. Stone on the Sacra- 
mento salmon tend to prove, contrary to the gen- 
eral opinion, that this species will readily take the 
hook, especially when baited with salmon roe. 

In the department of Engineering we can re- 
cord the interesting fact of the completion, dur- 
ing the past month, of the Cleveland Lake ‘Tunnel 
—a work prosecuted for more than three years 
in the face of natural obstacles of an unusually 
difficult character. Its completion guarantees to 
that city an abundant water supply, even should 
its population become equal to that of New York. 

The work upon the Illinois and St. Louis 
Bridge is steadily progressing. ‘The first span 
has been completed during the past month, and 
from present indications it seems probable that 
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the promise of the contractors to have the spans | ceived by those eminently qualified to judge . 
entirely completed by the Ist of January next | its merits may best be displayed by the following 
will be fulfilled. ‘The tunnel, which forms a part | comment from a leading engineering journal. 
of the western approach, is making rapid prog- | “‘ Leaving the American collection, and patting 
ress. ‘Ihe excavations are nearly completed, | to the British section, we can not but be atre ts 
and the arching progresses at the rate of nearly | by the different character of the exhibits, hh 
400 feet per week. | the American department almost every too] pos. 
Upon the same item, the commission of | sesses some novel feature, and is distinguished by 
United States Engineers appointed to examine | an individuality which shows it to be the special 
this bridge, and ascertain whether it will, when | design of its maker, while in the British cette, 
completed, be an obstruction to navigation, has | the great majority of the tools are reproductiy 
just published an elaborate report. ‘Uhe conclu- | of the old and well-known patterns, possessing 
sion announced is that the bridge will prove a/| scarcely any interest whatever as exhibits,” 
serious obstruction to the navigation of the river. The *‘ Experimental Commission” to jnyes. 
As it is now impossible to change the plan of | gate the causes of steam-boiler explosions yl 
construction, or to raise it, except at enormous | inaugurate their work at Sandy Hook on Noyem. 
expense, the commission recommends that a} ber 5. Much interest is felt in these experiment 
canal or open cut be made behind the eastern | al trials by engineers, of whom quite a numbe; 
abutment, this canal to be 125 feet wide, extend- | have been invited to attend. The results prom- 
ing from a point 500 feet above the bridge to 300 | ise not only to greatly extend our knowledge of 
feet below it—the canal to be crossed by a draw | this important practical subject, but to result jy 
having a clear opening its whole width. The | great public benefit. 
commission also recommends that arch trusses In the department of Technology an important 
like those of this bridge be in future prohibited | advance is promised in the Ladiguin elect; 
for bridges crossing navigable streams. light, in which the charcoal is ignited in a closed 
Late reports from the engineers in charge of | or air-tight vessel filled with a certain gas. [| 
the work of improving the navigation of the Red | result is a continuous, perfectly regular, and ex- 
River show a very encouraging progress. The | tremely brilliant flame, and it is said the method 
obstruction, as is very generally known, consists | can be used on a large scale in the illumination 
of an immense accumulation of drift-wood in the | of buildings and streets. Much is hoped from 
river, which is generally spoken of as the *‘ Red | this by experts in the department of illumina. 
River raft,” to remove which much labor and | tion. 
money have been expended in vain. ‘The pres-| Another improved illuminator is said to con- 
ent operations are, however, being systematically | sist of gas made from the wood of the pine-tree, 
conducted, and promise to result in opening the | which, it is claimed, possesses six times the il- 
river. The report of the condition of this work | luminating power of gas from coal. 
last month states that four miles of raft have been A remarkable invention by Mr. Siemens, of 
removed, clearing a much greater distance im the | Dresden, is that of the simplest form known of 
river. Three miles of raft remain to be removed. | steam motor, and believed to be very applicable 
The first train of cars passed over the new in-| to the minor industries, such as sewing-ma- 
ternational bridge across the Niagara River at | chines, the lathe, ete. ‘This is an engine with- 
Buffalo October 27. The bridge will be opened | out a boiler, piston, valves, or other machinery, 
for traffic in a few days. being merely an elongated, pear-shaped vessel, 
Information received from the Indiana mines, | which is set in rotation, and possesses conside1 
where for the first time the experiment of intro- | able power. 
ducing coal-cutting machinery was attempted, As usual, the subject of Sewage has claimed 
indicates that the experiment is in every respect | much attention, although without any positive 
successful, and likely to result in its very gen-| advance. The utilization of waste matters has 
eral adoption in that region. also demanded much attention, and it is said 
The employment of the hydraulic principle in | that quite recently a method of converting blood 
the operation of continuous railway brakes seems | and other butcher’s offal into a substance for use 
at present to be attracting much attention from | in connection with artificial manures has gone 
railway officials. Several new inventions of this | into successful operation in New York and else- 
kind have lately been made public. The latest | where. 
is known as the Henderson system, which was| ‘The use of infusorial earth as a fire-proof, non- 
the subject of a paper and discussion at the last | conducting packing for safes, steam-engines, etc., 
meeting of the Franklin Institute. ‘The hydrau- | has also been strongly recommended. 
lie system is growing in favor from the fact that} ‘The fact that brandy can be made economic- 
it necessitates the employment of much less | ally from sawdust, and the extent to which this 
complicated mechanism than either the air or | manufacture is carried on in Sweden, is gener- 
vacuum brakes. ally considered astonishing ; still more so, how- 
The Vienna Exposition, which is now drawing | ever, is the statement of a recent chemist that 
to its close, has afforded an instructive example | brandy or alcohol can be distilled from quartz 
of the influence of American mechanical skill| rock. This furnishes the subject of a paper in 
upon the methods of machine construction in | the Chemical News. 
Europe. Mr. Corliss, for example, though not| An advance in the art of silk-worm culture 
exhibiting a single engine, was awarded the | has been made by the discovery that the color 
** grand diploma of honor,” such was the celeb- | of the raw silk in the cocoon can be very mate- 
rity of his inventions, and so wide-spread their | rially affected by the food of the worm, a brill- 
influence. ‘Though meagrely represented, the | iant red, green, and yellow being secured at will 
American exhibit contained much possessing un- | in this way. 
usual interest, and the recognition which it ees | In the department of Materia Medica, Thera- 
. 
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neutics, and Surgery we have the announcement 
‘¢ the absolute cure of the most protracted tooth- 
che by means of galvanic currents properly and 
iadiciously directed. 

"professor Esmarch has brought to notice in 
England his method of the prevention of the loss 


. . . . . ° | 
of blood in surgical operations, which consists in 


wrapping the limb from the extremity to a point 
peyond where the operation is to take place, and, 
by a system of gradual compression, driving out 
il the blood from the vessels, and keeping it out 
yntil the operation is performed. Amputations, 
incisions, etc., have been made in this way with- 
out any flow of blood whatever, the final result 
also being extremely satisfactory. 

A writer calls attention to the fact that in all 
cases requiring an actual cautery the instrument 
should be at a white heat, stating that in this 
case little or no pain is experienced, while it 
is very agonizing where only a red heat is made 
use of. 

Much attention has been directed during the 
past summer to an outbreak of typhus fever in 
London, which has been distinctly traceable to 
the milk supplied from a farm at a considerable 
listance from the city, but where the disease had 
had several victims. 

Among the Miscellaneous Scientific Intelligence 
we have to mention the meetings of numerous 
learned societies both in this country and in Eu- 
rope. The American Association for the Ad- 


yancement of Science had its annual meeting at | 
Portland, Maine, beginning on the 20th of Au- 


gust, and continuing for a week. It was con- 
sidered one of the most successful of the series. 

The National Academy of Sciences had a 
meeting in New York on the 28th of October, 
attended by a considerable number of members, 
aid some interesting memoirs were presented. 

A meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science also took place at Brad- 
furd in August, but did not seem to be so fully 
attended as usual, nor were the exercises so no- 
ticeable as on previous occasions. 

The French Association for the Advancement 
of Science had its first meeting at Lyons, and 
numerous communications of greater or less in- 
terest were brought forward, ‘The only American 


present was Dr. H. C. Yarrow, of Washington, | 


who presented a communication upon fish-cul- 
ture in the United States. 


The Iron and Steel International Association 
had a meeting at Liege, in Belgium, and resolved 


to hold the next in the United States. 


The German Ethnological Society met at Wies- 


baden, A meeting of the German philologists, 


which was to convene at Innspriick, was post- 


poned until next year on account of the cholera. 


A new journal, more or less devoted to nat- 
ural history, has made its appearance in New 
York, under the title of Forest and Stream, in- 
tended to represent the interests of the fisherman 
It has already met with much 
success, and will, we trust, establish itself per- 


and sportsman. 


manently in the public favor. 


Some months ago a valuable tract of land was 
deeded by Mr. James Lick, of San Francisco, to 
the California Academy of Science, on the con- 
dition that unless a building should be erected 
within a limited period of time the property 
This condition has 
recently been modified, allowing a much longer 


should revert to the donor. 
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time for the erection of the building, and pro- 
viding that the land shali become the property 
| of the State in the event of non-compliance with 
the conditions. ‘The same gentleman, it is stated, 
| contemplates the erection of a first-class obsery- 
| atory at some point in the Sierra Nevada Mount- 
ains in California, at least 10,000 feet above the 
| level of the sea, where it is believed that astro- 
nomical observations can be conducted free from 
many of the drawbacks of lower altitudes. The 
vicinity of Lake Tahoe has been suggested. 

Our list of deaths since the last monthly sutm- 
| Mary is, we regret to say, quite large. Among 
them is that of Professor J. L. Fussell, of Salem ; 
Professor Jameson, formerly of Quito, Ecuador ; 
Dr. G. A. Maack, an assistant in the Museum 
of Comparative Zoology, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts; Mr. E, Durand, botanist, of Phila- 
delphia; Professor Schweizer ; Sir Francis Ron- 
alds ; Dr. Obermeier ; Professor Donati, the as- 
tronomer; Professor Czermak, the physiolo- 
gist; Mr. Cornelius Varley; Mr. Joseph Bar- 
clay Pentland, the traveler; Professor George 
| C. Schaeffer, of Washington; and Mr. Joseph 
Saxton, of the same city. 

PERFUME ANT OF TEXAS. 

Dr. Gideon Lincecum, of Long Point, Texas, 
who has published some interesting accounts of 
the honey ant of that State, writes that the dwell- 
ing of Mr. A. G. Lauderdale has several times 
been visited by a long-bodied nocturnal ant, as 
large as that which the doctor calls the agricul- 
tural ant. The head is black, and the abdomen 
yellowish, and when crushed between the fingers 
the insect emits a perfume which, according to 
the account of the members of Mr. Lauderdale’s 
household, is more fragrant than the best per- 
| fumery. The doctor proposes to have specimens 
| collected at the next visitation, and to forward 
| them to entomologists for determination. 





EGGS OF OCTOPUS. 

Among the most interesting results of the es- 
| tablishment of the great Brighton aquarium has 
| been the opportunity of determining certain pe- 
| culiarities in reference to the reproduction of the 

Octopus, or cuttle-fish, At the proper season the 
eggs were attached to the glass of the tank, and 
were oval in shape, about an eighth of an inch 
long, and grouped in branches round and through 
a central, flexible stalk two or three inches in 
length, resembling the pendent panicles of some 
| of the larger grasses. ‘These eggs were careful- 
ly watched by the female parent all the time un- 
| til they were hatched, the approach of other ani- 
mals, even of her own species, being constantly 
|repelled. Occasionally the mother would dis- 
| charge a stream of water from her funnel upon 
| the ova, as if to assist in their proper aeration. 
| It has been ascertained that the period of gesta- 
| tion of the Octopus is seven weeks, and of the in- 
| cubation of the eggs exactly eight. 


BRITTLENESS IN THE BONES OF HORNED 
CATTLE, 

| According to Nessler, the unusual brittleness 

| of the bones of horned cattle in some parts of 
Germany is due to the nature of their food, and 
he finds that this affection prevails in certain lo- 

| ealities of the Black Forest which are character- 
ized by the presence of granitic soils, 
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POLITICAL 


UR Reeord is closed on the 20th of No- 
vember.—On the 4th elections were held | 
in twelve States, and in seven of these State of. | 
ficers were chosen. These elections in their re- | 


| 


| 
| 


sults indicate a general indifference on the part | 


of the Republicans. New York, which in 1871 | 
gave Scribner (Republican) for Secretary of | 
State a majority of 19,000 over Willers (Demo- | 
crat), this year gives Willers for the same office 
majority of about 10,000 over Thayer, the Repub- 
lican candidate. ‘The Republicans elected their 
candidates for Haas and Inspector of 
State-prisons, the former by over 4000 majority, 
and the latter by over 3000. ‘Ihe vote in New 
York and Westchester counties resulted in favor 
of the annexation of West Farms, Morrisania, 
and Kings Bridge to New York city. This gives 
to the latter a population of 1, 021 ,000. The 
question as to the appointment of judges i in place 
of their election was decided in the negative. In 
both branches of the New York Legislature the 
Republicans have a small working majority. S. 
S. Cox has been returned to Congress. 

In New Jersey the State Senate stands four- 
teen Republicans to seven Democrats, and the 
Assembly thirty-two Republicans to twenty-eight 
Democrats.—In Massachusetts Governor Wash- 
burn (Republican) was elected by a reduced ma- 
jority.—In Virginia James L. Kemper (con- 
servative) was elected by a majority of about 
28,000. The conservative majority in the Leg- 
islature is estimated to be ninety-one.—In Mary- 
land Levin Woolford’s majority for Comptroller 
was over 20,000, and the Democratic majority 
in the Legislature on joint ballot is estimated to 
be sixty.—In Illinois there was no election of 
State officers. ‘The antimonopolists were tri- 
umphant. In Chicago the free beer party suc- 
ceeded in electing their municipal candidates. — 
In Wisconsin William R. Taylor (independent) 
was elected Governor by about 15,000 majority. 
The State Senate stands seventeen opposition to 
sixteen Republicans; the Assembly, fifty-nine 
opposition to forty-one Republicans.—In Mich- 
igan there was a special election in the Grand 
Rapids (Fifth) Congressional District for a Rep- 
resentative in Congress, in place of Wilder D. 
Foster, deceased. As we write the result is un- 
determined.—In Minnesota C. K. Davis (Re- 
publican) is elected Governor by a diminished 
majority.—In the new Kansas Legislature the 
Republicans have a small working majority.— 
Ames (Republican) for Governor of Mississippi 
has a majority of about 30,000.—The Arkansas 
Legislature has a small Republican majority in 
the Senate, with an Assembly two-thirds Demo- 
cratic. 

Since the close of our civil war no event has 
aroused the universal indignation of the Ameri- 
can people to such a degree as the brutal execu- 
tion by the Spanish authorities in Cuba of the 
captain and passengers of the Virginius. This 
vessel, described by William M. Evarts, in his 
speech at Steinway Hall on the night of Novem- 
ber 17, as ‘‘a ship of American origin, bearing 
all the evidence of American ownership, and ac- 
credited by the American flag,” was captured on 
the high seas near Jamaica by the Spanish 


| 
| 
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steamer Tornado October 31. ad resistane et for m 


was offered by the Virginius, and s renced to 


@ Was takon 
to Santiago de Cuba. 





She had | he - sseng year’s. 
including the crew, and these were all held ». The sec 
prisoners. On the morning of November 4 fy» ; Over al 


of the most prominent of the Cuban prisoners- vember 9, 





Generals Bernabe Varona, Pedro Cespede November 
del Sol, and W ashington Ryan—were shot } The sta 
order of General Burriel, the commander « f th 445) In Te 
. | Spanish troops at Santiago de Cuba. Some fyy. purposes ! 
ty, including Captain Fry, were executed on the e judick 
7th and Sth; ; and on the 10th it is reported t res e 
| fifty-seven more were put to death. A numbe; pad 
of the prisoners shot are said to have been Bri: nds in é 


ish subjects. The Spanish government t simply de 
prompt action to stay these later executions, by: e compel 
its control over the Cuban authorities does yo: The sit 
seem to be efficient. Both the American q, the mona 
British consuls at Santiago protested in vain de Cham 

The annual report of the Chief of the Six which he 
Service Bureau bids that great progress has was a de 
been made during the year. ‘The whole num) the Nati 
of stations from which ‘the office now receives it vember : 
stated meteoric reports is ninety-two, of whic! M‘Mahot 





seventy-eight are the regular stations in | vital, 
United States, eleven are in Canada, and three i; the messi 
the West Indies. Of the stations in the United power be 
States thirteen have been added during the he tae 


year; and of the Canadian, from which reports clared 


have been received by comity of exchange with wages 
the Dominion Meteorological Bureau, four are no 
new. ‘The regular telegraphic reports from Ha ae , 
vana, Cuba, began on August 6 ; from Kingston, 7 a b 
Jamaica, on September 18; and from Santiago main 
nromis 


de Cuba on September 29. Three other points, 
in the islands of Porto Rico, Guadeloupe, and 
Barbadoes, will be equipped as soon as observers 





message 














can be designated. ton of 
The adoption by the unanimous vote of Con- 12 be" 
gress of a proposition to the effect that it is de J ater 
sirable, with a view to their exchange, that a granted, 
least one uniform observation, of such charact Re 
as to be suitable for the preparation of synopt “Pe 
charts, should be taken and recorded daily and a 
simultaneously at as many stations as practica — 
ble throughout the world, is regarded as of spe = n 
cial importance in reference to the meteorological "Th ! 
observations undertaken by the United States. Phe 
This formal announcement, with such sanction, oven! 
tends directly to the establishment of systems of “Th * 
signal and weather reports common among ci- Bt: by I 
ilized nations. It is mentioned in connection a x! 
with this subject that arrangements have already —. 
been made with Russia and Turkey to commence Ne bec 
on January 1, 1874, the exchange with the = 
United States of one daily report taken simulta- “ns -™ 
neously at the different stations throughout the b re 
great territorial extent of the Russian and Turkish = 
empires and the United States. ‘The co-opera- i 
tion in the system of other nations is expected. —" : 
The total number of immigrants arriving in Gig 3 
the United States during the year ending June Chi £. 
80, 1878, was 459,803, of whom 275,792 were Pleas. 
males, and 184,011 females. Of these 307,334 ste 
landed in New York. From England came 
74,801; from Ireland, 77,344; from Scotland, Oct 
13,841; from Germany, 149,671; from Sweden, The C 
14,303; from Norway, 16,247; from France, Vox 


| 14,798; from Greece, 8715. 
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On the 29th of October the third trial of Ed- | sonburg, near Scranton, Pennsylvania. Three 
at Stokes for the murder of James Fisk, | men killed. 
» was concluded, the jury bringing in a ver-| November 11.—Collision on the Grand Trunk 


‘ot for manslaughter. ‘Ihe prisoner was sen- | Railway near Brantford. One man killed and 


need to imprisonment, with hard labor, for four | seven wounded.—Boiler explosion at Harlem, 


13, New York. Seven persons killed and eight 

The second trial of William M. Tweed began | wounded. 

Over and Terminer, before Judge Davis, No-| November 16.—Fire at Haverhill, Massachu- 
ember 5 5, and was concluded by his conviction | setts. Eighteen buildings, mostly shoe factories, 
Xovember 19. consumed, worth $175,000, eight hundred hands 
" ‘The statement in our November Record (page | deprived of work, and two lives lost. 

45) in reference to town bonding for railroad | November 19.—Mine explosion near Tremont, 


srposes has led to some misapprehension as to | Pennsylvania. Seven men burned and one kil‘ed. 
> "judicial opinion referred to. The decision November 3.—A collision on the English Mid- 
| not declare legislation unconstitutional au- | land Railway. Twenty persons severely injured. 
izing municipal corporations to issue their November 6.—Railway collision near Durham, 
s in aid of the construction of railroads, It | England. Several persons killed and injured.— 

id declared that these corporations can not | Burning of the Canadian Navigation Company's 


e ¢ compelled to issue bonds for this purpose. steamer Bavariar on Lake Ontario. Fourteen 
The situation in France is not so hopeful for | lives lost. 

the monarchists as was anticipated. The Comte OBITUARY. 

ie Chambord’s letter to M. De Chesnelong, in October 23.—At New Orleans, Louisiana, A. 

which he refused to relinquish the white flag, | H. Davenport, the actor, aged forty-four years. 

was a death-blow to the Bourbon conspiracy. October 26.—Near Rawlins, on the Union Pa- 


{he National Assembly met at Versailles No- | cific Railroad, er route for San Francisco, John 
ember 5. In his opening message President | C. Heenan, the noted prize-fighter. 
\‘Mahon complained that the government lack- | November 3.—At his residence, at Piermont- 
| vitality and durability. After the reading of | on-the-Hudson, Lewis Gaylord Clark, formerly 
the message the Right moved that the executive | editor of the Anickerbocker Magazine, ia his 
wer be conferred on Marshal M‘Mahon for | sixty-third year. 
» term of ten years. ‘This motion was de- November 4.—At Mont Clair, New Jersey, 
wed “urgent” by a large majority. M. Buffet Laura Keene, actress, aged fifty-three years.— 
as re-elected President of the Assembly. In | In Washington, Brigadier-General Richard Del- 
committee on the question of the prolonga- | afield, of the Engineer Corps. He was dur- 
nof M‘Mahon’s term subsequently nominated | ing twelve years superintendent of the Military 
y the bureaus of the Assembly the Republicans | Academy at West Point. He was in 1865 com- 
btained a majority. ‘This resulted in a com- | missioned major-general by brevet, and in the 
promise fixing the term at five vears. On the | following year retired from the service. 
7th of November President M‘Mahon sent a November 6.—At Wytheville, Virginia, Gen- 
message to the Assembly asking for a prolonga- | eral William J. Hardee, author of the Tactics, 
n of his powers for seven years, and that | about fifty-four years of age. 
this be voted before action is taken on the con- I zxington, Virginia, Mrs. 
stitutional bills. On the 19th this request was | Lee, widow of General Robert E. Lee, aged 
granted. sixty-seven years. 
The old Opera-house in the Rue Le Peletier, | November 9.—At Pensacola, Florida, Stephen 
Paris, has been destroyed by fire. R. Mallory, Secretary of the Confederate Navy, 





Prince Bismarck has been re- appointed Presi- | aged sixty-three years. 

ntof the Prussian cabinet. ‘The October elec- November 11.—Near Charleston, Illinois, Col- 
tions in Germany resulted in important liberal | onel Thomas A. Marshall, aged fifty-six years. 
triumphs. November 17.—In New York, Captain Mat- 


The Vienna Exposition was formally closed | thew C. Perry, United States Navy, son of the 
November 2. The total number of admissions | late Commodore M. C. Perry. 
from the opening to the closing day was 1,250,000, November 18.—In Trenton, New Jersey, Pe- 
The Italian Parliament was opened November | ter D. Vroom, ex-Governor of that State, aged 
15 by King Victor Emanuel in person. In his | eighty-two years.—At Chestnut Hill, near Phil- 
s] — he asked for a continuance of the work | adelphia, Mrs. E. M. Stanton, widow of the dis- 
finternal organization. He said ‘‘it had been | tinguished ex-Secretary of War. 
shown that Rome might become the capital with- November 19.—At Dover, New Hampshire, 
it encroaching upon the independence of the | Hon. John P. Hale, aged sixty-seven years. 
Pope or the exercise of the spiritual functions| October 29.—In England, Sir Henry Holland, 
and relations of the Catholic world. We will) Bart., M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., visiting physician 
spect his religious sentiment and his liberty, | to Prince Albert, and author of Mental Physiol- 
but will not permit attacks upon the nation and | ogy and Travels in Albania and Thessaly, aged 
its institutions.” eighty-five years. His wife was a daughter of 
Sir John Duke Coleridge has been made Lord Sydney Smith.—At his chateau at Pilnitz, King 
Chief Justice of the English Court of Common | John of Saxony, aged seventy-two years. 
Pleas, to succeed Sir William Bovill, deceased. November 4.—In England, Sir William Bo- 
vill, Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Com- 
DISASTERS. mon Pleas, aged fifty-nine years. 
October 26.—Fire in Hartford, Connecticut. November 11.—A Paris telegram announces 
The City Hall destroyed. the death of Abd-el-Kader, the famous Arab 
November 4.—Powder-mill explosion at Gib- | chieftain. 
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( {ONCERNING January: According to the 

ancient mythology, Janus was the god of 
gates and avenues, and in that character held a 
key in his right hand and a rod ‘in his left, to 
symbolize his opening and ruling the year. 
Sometimes he bore the number 300 in one hand 
and 65 in the other, the number of its days. 
At other times he was represented with four 
heads, and placed in a temple of four equal 
sides, with a door and three windows in each 
side, as emblems of the four seasons and the 
twelve months over which he presided. 

Fosbrooke, in his valuable Encyclopedia of 
Antiquities, adduces various authorities to show 
that congratulations, presents, and visits were 
made by the Romans on New-Year’s Day. ‘The 
origin, he says, is ascribed to Romulus and Ta- | 
tius, and that the usual presents were figs and 
dates, covered with leaf gold, and sent by cli- 
ents to patrons, accompanied with a piece of 
money, which was expended to purchase the 
statues of deities. New-Year’s gifts were con- 
tinued under the Roman emperors until they | 
were prohibited by Claudius. 

Thomas Naogeorgus, in The Popish King- 
dome, a Latin poem written in 1553, and En- | 
glished by Barnabe Googe, after remarking on 
days of the old year, urges this recollection : 


| 


The next to this is Newe-Yeares Day, 
whereon to every frende 
They costly presents in do bring, 
and Newe-Yeares giftes do sende. 
These giftes the husband gives his wife, 
and father eke the childe, 
And maister on his men bestowes 
the like, with favour milde. 


Honest old Latimer, instead of presenting 
Henry VIII. with a purse of gold, as was cus- | 
tomary, for a New-Year’s gift, put into the 
king’s hand a New Testament, with a leaf con- | 
spicuously doubled down at Hebrews, xiii. 

Dr. Drake is of opinion that the wardrobe and 
jewelry of Queen Elizabeth were principally 
supported by these New-Year’s contributions. 
Nearly all the peers and peeresses, all the bish- 
ops, the chief officers of state, the queen’s house- 
hold servants, even down to her apothecaries, | 
master cook, sergeant of the pastry, gave her 
gifts, and although she made returns to these in 
gifts of plate and other articles, she took care 
that the balance should be in her own favor. 

Charles Lamb’s delightful essay on New- Year's 
Eve begins with ‘‘ Every man _ two birthdays: 
two days, at least, in every y which set him | 
upon revolving the lapse of hte as it affects his | 
mortal duration. The one is that which in an 
especial manner he termeth Ais. In the gradual 
desuetude of old observances this custom of sol- 
emnizing our proper birthday hath nearly passed | 
away, or is left to children, who reflect nothing 
at all about the matter, nor understand any thing 
beyond the cake and orange. But the birth of 
a new year is of an interest too wide to be pre- 
termitted by king or cobbler. No one ever re- | 
garded the First of January with indifference. It | 
is that from which all date their time, and count 
upon what is left. It is the nativity of our com- 
men Adam.” 

Pins were acceptable New-Year’s gifts to the | 
ladies, instead of the wooden skewers which they | 





used till the end of the fifteenth century, 
times they received a composition in money, 
hence allowances for their separate use 
be called ‘‘ pin-money. 


ing, copied from the 
Switzerland ? 


Prawer, 


nye 
Came to 


It was on the Ist of January, 1308, that W 


iam Tell associated himself with a band of his 
| countrymen against the tyranny of their opp 

ors. 

tion was carried on, and terminated by the t 

of Westphalia, in 1648, declaring the inde 

ence of Switzerland. 


For upward of three centuries the Oppos 
reaty 


“pend 


On the Ist of January, 1651, Charles II, Was 


crowned at Scone King of the Scots. 


On the Ist of January, 1801, the union o 


Great Britain with Irel: ind commenced by ge: 
of Parliament, and Irishmen have been think. 
ing about that little matter ever since. 


On the same day, January 1, 1801, Piaz 


the astronomer at Palermo, discovered Ceres 
new primary planet, making the eleventh of 
order. 


In the Parnassus of old Poole is the folloy 


TOU 


verse on the day : 


The King of Light, father of aged Time, 

Hath brought about that day which is the pr m 
To the slow gliding months, when eve ry eye 
Wears symptoms of a sober jollity, 

And every hand is ready to ire sent 

Some service in a real compliment. 

While some in golden letters write their love 
Some speak affection by a ring or glove, 

Or pins and points (for even the peasant may, 
After his voll we fashion, be as gay 

As the brisk courtly Sir), and thinks that he 
Can not, without a gross ab:urdity, 

Be this day frugal, and not spare his friend 
Some gift, to show his love finds not an end 
With the deceased year. 








the foll }] 
travelers’ book at an inn in 


Coutp any thing be better than 


THE TWO TRAVELERS. 
“T’'ve lost my portmanteau.” 
“T pity your grief.” 
“All my sermons were 

“IT pity the thief.” 


in it.” 


Some years ago a man named Disbrow, re- 
siding in Gardiner, Maine, was missing, and 
though search was made for several days, all ef 
forts to find him were ineffectual. Two or three 
weeks afterward Sam G , a lank, loose-joint- 
ed specimen of humanity, came into town and 
reported that he had found Disbrow hanging 
from a tree in a wood near the city, which was 
true. 

*“Wasn’t you afraid when you 
there ?” some one asked of Sam. 

““"Fraid! No, Sir!” replied he; 
was hitched.” 





found him 





“Ty 8s 


Henry Van Meter, who recently deceased in 
| Bangor, at the age of one hundred and ten years, 
was an African gem that was not born to blus! 
unseen. He was a genuine ebony waif from Old 
Virginy, who drifted down East more than half 
| a century ago. He was thoroughly charge: 1 witl 
the inspiration of the Voudou, and could give 
odds to the Magdalene in the number and va- 
riety of capricious spirits that possessed him 
Van was summoned to court one day as a wit- 
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EDITOR’S 
__ 
ness, and, knowing his pec aliarities, the counsel 
1 either side badgered him with the most pre- 
nosterous questions, until he became so ents mre 
t his answers were as wild as the passes of 
blinded pugilist. Rescinds the distress of shes 
fuscated witness, the kindly Judge Hathaway 
yshed the lawyers, and put a simple question 
him with the view of bringing him back to 
the starting-point. This third assault was too 
mach for the overmatched seer, and he broke out, 
“Now look a-heah, you ole gray-haired gemman 
yp on de bench dar, don’t you interfere wid dis 
siness at all; I’s jus’ as much as I can do to 
care ob dese two fellers down heah !” 





Every body has heard of ‘‘ Dick Yates,” late 
United States Senator from Illinois. Some years 
co, when he was Governor, the Rev. Dr. Clover, 

en residing in Springfield, Illinois, and rector 
{the Episcopal church there, was invited to be 
present as a guest at a marriage ceremony to be 
performed by the Baptist minister. In perform- 

s the service the clergyman officiating used in 
nart the following form: ‘‘ By the authority 
vested in me as a minister of the Gospel by the 
Governor of the State of Illinois, 1 pronounce 

at you are man and wife.” Dr. Clover, who 

s perhaps a little disappointed not to have 

en called + to officiate, when the service 

s over, said, ** I well knew, my good brother, 
that you rey diated the doctrine of apostolical 

cession, ~ did not know, until you in- 

med us to-night, that your authority as a 
minister of the Gospel was from Governor 
Yates, of Illinois !” 








Wuen it was asked why on earth an 
en miserly minister did not take the beam out 
f his own eye before attacking the mote in 
her people’s, the reply was, ‘* He is not sure 
f selling the timber !” 





\EMARKABLE thing from England: A conun- 
um contest made part of an evening's enter- 
inment of some ‘* wizard.” <A silver watch 
was to be the reward of the wretch who should 
make the worst conundrum. Behold the result : 
“Why is the Shah 
ersia 





?—Because he is the Shah of Persia.” 


Ven a brilliant light goes out, how we all 
eel it! and how prompt is the sympathy of the 
man who is just and not envious! ‘This is illus- 
trated in the ease of a Troy ‘‘ supe,” whose brain- 


vearing task it was to remove the chairs from 
the stage. At rehearsal, on the morning when 


the news came of the death of Edwin Forrest, he 
track the proper attitude and exclaimed, ‘‘ Great 
eavens! another one of us gone!” 





Mr. Mark Twaty’s lecture on the Sandwich 
Islands, delivered recently in London, was a hit, 
judging from the complimenti ary and hearty 


ciaracter of the notices of it in the better class | 


of London journals. For the instruction of that 
people he introduced several new bits of informa- 
tion and suggestion, such, for example, as that 
“by the help of the Europeans the Kanakas had 
ecome more completely and universally edu- 
cated than any people on the face of the earth, 
and that if only the Europeans could have aug- 
mented the native capacity, they would have made 


Aber- | 


of Persia like the Shah of | 


DRAWER. 309 
that people age Then again he excited the 
British mirth by depreciating the dogs of the 
Hawaiian Islands as a feeble breed, whose only 
strong point is their curly tails, and told his audi- 
ence that if ever he had one of these dogs of his 
own, he ‘‘ should cut the tail off, and throw the 
balance of the dog away.” ‘Twain seems to have 
done London much good. 

WE have an anecdote of Rossini which we be- 
lieve to be quite new in American print: 

Some forty years ago he was in Madrid, and 
was received like a king by an archbishop, who 
lodged him in his palace, and treated him as a 
superior being. When the maestro was going 
away, he said, ‘* Most reverend Sir, what can 
I do to prove my gratitude for your hospi- 
tality ?” 

The priest pondered: ‘‘One thing you, and 
you alone, can do for me—write me a service.” 

‘* Impossible,” replied the composer of J/ Bar- 
biere. ‘* With the memory of Pergolesi before 
me, I can not touch sacred music.” He was over- 
persuaded, however, and before long returned 
with the MS. of the Stabat Mater. Years elapsed, 
and the good priest died. In looking over his 
papers the executors found this manuscript, and 
took it at once to a Paris publisher to see if it 
was worth any thing. 

‘** Worth any thing!” exclaimed the publisher 

-‘* why, it is an original composition of Ros- 
sini’s, and here is his signature !” 


So he bought it, and advertised it. Rossini 
saw the notice, and sent a lawyer to the pub- 


lishez to threaten an action for defamation of 
character. 

‘* But it is his,” said the publisher, in answer 
to the declaration that Rossini had never writ- 
ten such a composition. ‘‘I have the MS. in his 
own writing.” 

Then came Rossini, and, on seeing it 
** Ah, yes, I see it is mine. 
rights of the author.” 

On being asked by a friend if this was true, 
Rossini said, ‘* Yes, I quite forgot it: you can 
not remember all the foolish acts of your youth.” 

He received $2000 for his author's right. 


, said, 
lease give me the 


Tue extremes of fashion were 
by the late Felix Whitehurst in 
Social Life in France under Napoleon the Third: 

‘*Bonnets! Well, I have just met Theodora 
Boodle in her last—a brown velvet dice-box, with 
a little shade over the forehead, and what at res- 
taurants they would call a ‘ portion’ of woodcock 
stuck on the top. 

‘* Dresses! Oh, they are not so wide at the 
beginning, but end bigger than ever, and are so 


neatly hit off 
his Court and 


| long that the old scandal of Charles the Second’s 
| court might easily be conceived, if such pages 


and dames d'honneur were also in fashion. The 
story of the Maitre d’ Hotel coming up to tell 
Madame X—— (who had paid her compliments 
to her host and taken her seat) that her dress 
was shut in the carriage door, is hardly an exag- 
geration.” 


As a neat bit of elegy, nothing of late years 


has surpassed the stanzas composed by Mr. W. 
W. Fisher on the deaths of several respectable 
young persons who perished by drowning in the 
Cassadaga Lake in 1852, while attempting to 
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cross it in two small scows to participate in a 
picnic party. The entire work of Mr. Fisher | 
is comprised in twenty-seven verses, mainly of a | 
descriptive character. We make room for a few 
that seem to cover the ground, as far as they go, 
and may be taken as specimens of the whole : 
They left the beach and pleasant shore, 
And sailed full forty rods or more, | 
When suddenly an oar-pin breaks, | 
Which caused the boat a turn to make. 


And as it turned the waves dashed in, 
Which caused the boat to soon careen 
And fill with water, and capsize 

All those on board, with doleful sighs. 


And then by rocking right and left, | 
They were of all support bereft; | 
Into the lake they all did slide, 
Which must have humbled all their pride. 


| 
What human heart can help but melt 
To think how those young people felt? | 
Bound in their robes, they. strive to swim; 
Struggling for life, they sigh and scream. 
Fair Mary sank to rise no more, 

While many swam and got to shore; 

J. Wilcox labored hard to save, 

Till buried in his watery grave. 


Among the first *t were brought on shore 
Was Mary H. and Charlotte Moore, 
Where numerous friends collected were 
To bring to life those ladies fair. 


Miss Mary Sturgess "bont this time 

Was saved by help almost divine, 

With kindness by her friends was saved, 
When almost gone in a watery grave; 


Who, filled with water, racked with pain, 
Was emptied and revived again, 

And was again to health restored: 

Oh, may she live to serve the Lord! 


The search continued ‘most all night, 
And then renewed by morning light; 
At length fair Celia’s corpse was found 
Near Jarvis Wilcox on the ground. 


Philena S., we do believe, 

Was the last corpse that was relieved 
From. its short rest beneath the wave, 
To be prepared for the grave. 


Now when the third day had arrived, 
And notice by the friends received, 
The funeral rites attended were 

By a large crowd from far and near. 


The scene was mournful to behold: 
Eight bodies lie there, lifeless, cold, 

All side by side in coffins fine, 

Caused many a soul to mourn and pine. 


LANGuID party aptly described in a new book 


about Paris, not likely to be republished on this | 


side : 

‘*'That other drag belongs to a very neat gen- 
tleman, who drives very slowly, 
described as M. Close, who every day is taken 
out walking by four horses !” 


A story is told of a prominent politician which 
now for the first time finds its way into type. 
Some years ago this gentleman and Senator 
M—— were in New York, and about to embark 
for Albany on the Drew. An old German em- 
igrant woman, loaded down with baggage, hap- 
pened to reach the gang-plank at the same time. 
The noise and confusion of the scene, as the boat 
was about to start, bewildered her. Our political 
friend, a gallant man, taking in the state of af- 


fairs at a glance, immediately relieved her of the | 


and was lately | 


1 
I 


} 
i 


it 


hi 


oad, and requested Senator M—— to give a, 
iis arm. ‘The upper deck was crowded w; ith g 
yeople, many of whom recognized the gentlen 
n question. Mr, P then marched ¢| 
he whole length of the boat, grac efully wayj 
iis hand, and exclaiming, * C lear the 1 

Make room for the bridal party! ‘ 











BriGaADIER-GENERAL Rocer W. 


Haxsox N, 


| who was killed at the battle of Murfre sesboroug 
while fighting in the Confederate 
at the breaking out of the war, one of the 
able and successful criminal lawyers at ¢] 
| tucky bar. 


ranks, ws as, 
Most 


1e Ken- 
Lexington was his home, but his 


profession frequently called him to H: arrodebe 


ciated, and no one there had a more exg 
opinion of him than old General Suttfield, fam 
le. a 
| iarly called ‘* 


practical joke upon Uncle Dick, for his suc 
as a jokist was universally acknowledged, and 
he always came out of such conflicts with flying 
colors. 


| to the close of the trial. 


| would be, 





where his legal attainments were highly apy 


Uncle Dick.” i 


Few persons had the temerity to attempt a 


Indeed, he seemed to make it a prof - 
sion, for ‘the boys” frequently assembled in his 
shop to hear a string of rhymes gotten up at the 
expense of some one unfortunate enough t 
into a scrape. 

Ben T , a lawyer residing at Harrods. 
burg, was a good-hearted fellow, with more mon- 





| ey than legal learning, and on one occ " was 


foolish enough to measure swords with Unele 


| Dick. 


A murder trial was in progress at Harrods- 


| burg, and Hanson was defending the accuse d. 
| Great interest had been aroused, “and the court 


house was filled with people from the Sechiatne 
The time had arrived 
for Hanson to make his speech, and Uncle Di k, 
who had not missed a word of the evidene 
hurried back from dinner to get a comfortable 
seat. 

Our friend Ben saw him approaching, and 
turning to Captain Cogar, with whom he was 
conversing near the court-house, proposed to 
wager a bottle of wine that if General Sutfi 
was asked who, in his opinion, was the best 
criminal lawyer in the United States, his repl) 
** Roger Hanson.” ‘The captain tock 
the bet just as the general came up. Ben sa- 
luted the latter, and said, 

**Uncle Dick, we have just had a dispute as 
to the ability of the various lawyers at our bar 
to-day, and as we could not agree, and knowing 
your excellent judgment in such matters, we de- 
termined to refer the question to you. Now if 
you were charged with a great crime, what law- 
yer would you employ to defend you?” 

The general hesitated only for a moment. 
Then taking his questioner in from head to foot, 
as if to measure his knowledge of law by the 
length of his body, he replied, 

‘* Well, Ben, if you happened to be the prose- 
cuting attorney, I—I don't think I would need 
lawyer !” 

Ben invited the general to join them in the 
bottle of wine, but as the bell was then ringing, 
the latter asked to be excused, and hurried on 
to the court-room. 


SPEAKING of doctors, one of the cleverest of 
modern English medical writers, Dr. James John- 
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Pee 
son, thus fr ankly expresses his opinion of his own 
raft and of medicine- taking generally: ‘‘I de- 
poe my consc jentious opinion, founded on long 
observation and reflection, that if there was not 
q single physician, surgeon, apothecary, chemist, 
gist, or drug on the face of the earth, there 

1 be less sickness and less mortality than 

y obtains. When we reflect that physic is a 
jectural art,’ that the best physicians make 
ikes, that medicine is administered by hosts 
quacks, that it is swallowed by multitudes of 
ple without any professional advice at all, and 

t the world would be infinitely more careful 

of themselves if they were conscious that they 

i no remedy from drugs, these and many oth- 

F facts will show that the proposition I have 
made is more startling than untrue. But as it 


s drugs will be swallowed by all classes, rich 

id poor, with the hope of regaining health and 
prolonging life, and also with the expectation of 
being able to counteract the culpable indulgence 
f the appetites and passions.’ 


A orizzty old darky with a basket on his 
m. the contents of which showed him to be 
‘ by! de marketin’,” stopped in front of a gro- 
,,and wistfully eyed some dried apples dis- 
aye at the door with other choice edibles to 
tempt the passer-by. Inquiring the price, he 
dered fifteen cents’ worth, and as a sort of 
logy for his extravagance, he added, ‘* Muss 
have somefin good to eat once in a while.” 


Here is a curious old Gaelic adage concern- 
ing longevity : 
Thrice the age of a dog is that of a horse; 
Thrice the age of a horse is that of a man; 
Thrice the age of a man is that of a deer; 
Thrice the age of a deer is that of an eagle; 
Thrice the age of an eagle is that of an oak-tree. 
Tue execution of that discreditable red man, 
Captain Jack, must have suggested to the few 
savages who assisted as spectators of the cere- 
mony curious ideas as to the character of that 
Eastern people which sends them so many and 
various samples of its civilization. ‘There is first 
the trader, then the missionary, then the soldier, 
then the newspaper correspondent, then the hang- 
man, and lastly, the embalmer; but the army 
officials prevented the embalming enterprise from 
being consummated; and so the Boston man 
W = “hastened by rail for that purpose was pre- 
ented from making a fortune by exhibiting the 
carcass of the scoundrel. If he had been permit- 
ted to exercise his professional skill, and could 
have supplemented it by securing the original 
or an exact imitation of the gallows on which 
the expiation was made, he could have ‘‘ realized” 
more during these panic times than even Mr. 
Barnum has by his excessive circus in Fourth 
Avenue. Our sympathies are with the embalmer, 
Captain Jack was certainly a cunning Indian, 
and looked more to results than to the equity of 
their attainment. The day previous to his exe- 
cution the post chaplain was doing his best to 
prepare the captain for the fatal hour, and nar- 
rated to him the beauties of the heavenly king- 
dom. ‘The tale seemed not only to interest, but 
to affect the tawny wretch, who asked the chap- 


lain if he knew all about the happy land and the | 


Heavenly Father. 


The chaplain said he thought 
he did. ** Well,” 


said Captain Jack, “ you know 
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all "bout Hin: me give you ten horses, you take 
my place to-morrow.” Desirable as horses are 
on the plains, the chaplain did not encourage the 
idea of exchange, and intimated that the pro- 
gramme decided upon by the military court 
would have to be carried out. The captain sug- 
gested that a ‘‘swop” was the best he could do, 
and resigned himself to his doom. 


A Lonpon contemporary, in an article on 
Scotch preachers, mentions what we all know to 
be fact, that the people of Scotland are keenly 
theological, and very particular as to the quality 
of the sermons which are preached for their edi- 
fication. ‘The sermon occupies the chief place 
in the services, and is regarded as their most 
attractive and important feature. Indeed, the 
prayers also are often sermons in disguise. Al- 
though formally addressed to the Deity, they are 
intended for the instruction and entertainment 
of the congregation; and a well-known Scotch 
clergyman is said to have added to a quotation 
from Scripture, ‘‘ For that, O Lord, is the cor- 
rect translation of the passage.” Prayers and 
sermons equally receive the judicial attention of 
the audience, both from a literary and doctrinal 
point of view. ‘The democratic spirit and con- 
stitution of the Presbyterian Church probably 
encourage this sort of popular supervision. It 
appears to be assumed that any body who hears 
a sermon is perfectly capable of sitting in judg- 
ment either on its orthodoxy or its literary style ; 
and respect for the Church as an institution is 
thought to be quite compatible with the utmost 
freedom of personal criticism in regard to in- 
dividual ministers. Every preacher is closely 
watched by his congregation and his Presbytery, 
and an elaborate machinery of a first court and 
double appeal is provided, in order to test any 
charges which may be brought against him. 
Two ecclesiastical suits which have been going 
on for some time in Scotland, and have just 
been decided, illustrate in a striking way some 
of the peculiarities of this ecclesiastical disci- 
pline. 

The first of these cases was an objection to the 
settlement of the Rev. W. Mackersy as minister 
of a parish called Chapel of Garioch, in the north 
of Scotland. The grounds of the objection were 
that Mr. Mackersy’s preaching and exposition 
of Scripture were ‘‘cold, dry, shallow, and not 
well calculated to arouse the attention ;” and 
further, that they were ‘‘ lifeless, almost desti- 
tute of the doctrine of the Gospel, and unintel- 
ligible to a large extent.” Witnesses were called 
in support of these charges. ‘The parish school- 
master, Mr. Selbie, led the way. ‘There was, 
he said, nothing in Mr. Mackersy’s manner ‘‘ to 
arrest and fix the eye by a fine, earnest, holy 
demeanor ;” ‘nothing, as it were, to build up 
in the mind a holy frame.” What Mr. Selbie 
wanted, it appeared, was ‘‘ burning zeal,” and 
‘*a warmth beaming from the eye, the face, and, 
above all, from the intonation of the voice.” 
“You know,” he remarked, “‘what a sleepy 
preacher does to a sleepy congregation’’—upon 
which some one suggested that *‘ Dr. Kidd threw 
a book at them.” ‘The presentee was also said 
to be undignified in —— expression, and car- 
riage—‘‘a good old Saxon word,” added the 
school-master, ‘‘for behavior.” The next wit- 


| ness objected to the presentee’s hands, which, he 
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eos ae 
preaching he did no 
show “ any sympatt i 
in the concern,” The 
presentee preached 4 
sermon about Naa. 
man the Syrian, byt 
a farmer said he say 
little meaning in jt 
**it was just a’ about 
wash and be clean,” 
In support of the 
charge of unintelligi. 
bility, it was urged 
that the presente 
used such puzzling 
expressions as “4, 
series of unhappy co. 
incidences” and ‘, 
concourse of cireum- 
stances.” If it js 
true, as alleged, that 
such expressions are 
utterly unintelligible 
to the ordinary hear. 
er in that region, 
there must surely be 
something the mat. 
ter with the parish 
school, and the pres- 
entee might have re- 
torted upon Mr, Sel- 
bie that it was the 
THE HAPPY PAST. school-master'’s fault 

if the people could 

thought, were very much in his way. ‘‘ At one | not understand him when he spoke English. One 

time they were in his pockets; then he was | of the most frequent objections to the presentee 

keeping the line of the sermon with his fin- | was that he was not ‘‘lively,’’ and it was asked 

ger; and again he was ficherin’ ficherin’, the | if he was expected to jump about in the pulpit, 

same as if there had 

been something an- 

noying him.” <A 

farmer thought he 

was a ‘‘cauld, dry, 

sleepie body,” but he 

may have judged by 

his own difficulty in 

keeping awake; an- 

other farmer wanted 

more “ forey” preach- 

ing; while a third 

could not endure the 

presentee’s ‘‘ silver- 

gray sort of eyelash- 

es.” <A witness said 

he did not observe 

any thing objection- 

able in ‘‘ presentee’s 

use of body, hands, 

and eyes,” but he 

did not finish his 

sermons properly. 

‘‘He proposed sev- 

eral courses, but nev- 

er followed them, 

saying he hadn't 

time, or couldn't 

dwell on them.” It 

was also objected to 

the presentee that 

there was no love 

looming from his 

eye, and that in THE FRIGHTFUL FUTURE. 








